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Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institictions  receiving  this  volume  of  the 
Year  Book  are  respectfully  requested  to  acknowledge  the  same  by  forwarding 
to  its  Editors  a  copy  of  each  new  Catalogue,  Annual  Report  or  similar  publica- 

ti07t. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  to  any  College  or  School  of 
this  University  should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  Dean. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  University  still  continues,  the  numbers 
now  in  attendence  exceeding  those  of  any  preceding  year. 


A  copy  of  a  just  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Boston  University  "  will  be  sent  free  to  any  applicant  so  long  as 
the  edition  may  suffice.  In  an  Appendix  it  gives  views  of  the  new 
buildings  connected  with  the  medical  department. 


The  death  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  deprives  the  University  of  a 
valued  friend  and  counsellor.  An  address  commemorative  of  his  services 
to  education  in  general,  and  to  this  institution  in  particular,  was 
delivered  by  President  Warren  at  the  Memorial  Service  held  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  January  thirtieth.  In  the  Evening  Travel- 
ler of  February  fourth,  the  discourse  may  be  found  in  full. 


Important  new  courses  in  Philosophy  are  announced  in  the  present 
Year  Book.     See  School  of  All  Sciences. 


To  the  friends  of  impartial  educational  privilege  the  past  few 
months  have  been  full  of  interest.  Startling  announcements  have 
crowded  one  upon  another.  In  six  months  time  every  university  ins 
staid  Scotland,  following  one  after  another  the  example  of  St.  Andrews,, 
threw  wide  its  gates  to  women.  Conservative  Yale  at  one  stroke 
opened,  in  like  manner,  all  its  graduate  courses,  and  enrolled  between, 
twenty  and  thirty  college  women  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  placed  itself  upon  the 
same  platform,  and  with  great  rejoicing  dedicated  its  new  cottages  to. 
the  service  of  women.  Tufts  College  destroyed  every  discriminating 
barrier,  even  at  the  portal  of  its  Divinity  School.  Wabash  College 
unconditionally  surrendered.     Brown  University  caught  the  new  spirit 
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and  left  its  fractional  character  behind.  Columbia,  the  pride  of  New- 
York  City,  did  the  same.  The  Johns  Hopkins  accepted  new  funds  for 
a  School  of  Medicine,  covenanting  that  the  same  should  forever  be 
open  to  men  and  women,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  The  American 
University  in  Washington,  the  Leland  Stanford  in  California,  the  new 
University  of  Chicago,  all  followed  the  example  first  set  in  Boston, 
organizing  from  the  start  upon  the  just  and  humanizing  principles  of 
consistant  co-education. 


The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  offers  annually  two  Fellow- 
ships, one  of  $5  and  one  of  $350,  to  aid  women  in  securing  advanced 
courses  of  instruction  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  By  request 
announcement  is  here  made  that  Boston  University  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  institutions  whose  graduates  are  eligible. 


Former  members  of  the  School  of  Law  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  during  the  past  year  a  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Christonomian  Brotherhood,  a  thoroughly  unsectarian  asso- 
ciation lately  formed  by  the  students  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
which  bears  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfils  "  the  law  of  Christ." 
The  Brotherhood  has  printed  two  of  the  addresses  lately  delivered 
before  it,  one  by  the  Dean  and  one  by  Professor  Russell. 


A  friend  has  just  contributed  seven  hundred  dollars  to  furnish  the 
University  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  spectroscopic 
work. 

Dean  Sheldon's  two-volumed  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  has 
lately  been  translated  into  Japanese  and  published  at  Tokio.  Dean 
Bowne's  Principles  of  Ethics,  and  Professor  Mitchell's  Amos,  are 
other  noteworthy  publications  of  the  year. 


Important  changes  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  found  an- 
nounced in  the  present  Ytar  Book.  They  promise  advantage  in  two 
directions.  The  privileges  of  the  College  are  to  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  young  men,  yet  the  degree  of  the 
graduate  made  significant  of  a  higher  training.  The  recent  growth  of 
the  institution  in  resources  and  equipment  has  been  extremely 
gratifying. 
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THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    THE     UNIVERSITY. 


Boston  University  was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1869.  The  three  gentlemen 
named  in  the  Charter  as  the  original  corporators  were  Isaac  Rich,  Es- 
quire, the  Honorable  Lee  Claflin,  and  the  Honorable  Jacob  Sleeper; 
all  of  whom  had  held  responsible  positions  in  the  government  of  one 
or  more  of  the  older  New  England  colleges,  and  the  last  of  whom  had 
served  as  a  State-appointed  Overseer  of  Harvard  University  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  who  of- 
ficially approved  and  signed  the  act  of  incorporation  was  a  son  of  the 
second  of  the  original  corporators. 

The  Corporation. —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the 
power  of  receiving,  holding,  and  administering  funds,  establishing  de- 
partments of  instruction,  appointing  officers  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ment, providing  suitable  buildings  and  appliances,  conferring  degrees, 
and,  in  general,  the  power  of  directing  the  administration,  vests  in  the 
Corporation,  whose  legal  title  is  "  The  Trustees  of  Boston  University." 
The  body  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University  ex  officio,  and 
five  classes  of  Trustees  elected  from  year  to  year  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  The  whole  number  must  not  be  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
thirty.  By  a  new  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  6,  1890,  the 
Trustees  were  given  power  to  receive  and  hold  any  amount  of  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal. 

In  the  year  1883  the  Corporation  was  granted  a  Charter  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  section  of  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  University,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  and 
hold  lands  in  this  State,  by  device  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  will, 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  limitations  applicable  to 
benevolent  and  scientific  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
State." 

The  University  Council.  —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
of  organization,  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Deans  of  the 
several  departments  constitute  the  University  Council.  To  this 
body  belongs,  among  other  duties,  that  of  securing  an  harmonious 
adjustment  of  all  interdepartmental  questions  of  administration. 

The  University  Senate.  — The  members  of  the  University 
Council,  together  with  all  the  regular  professors  in  the  different 
Schools  and  Colleges,  constitute  the  University  Senate.  All  promo- 
tions to  degrees  are  in  the  name  of  this  body  and  of  the  Corporation. 
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The  University  Convocation.  —  This  body  consists  of  all 
persons  who  have  acquired  any  Degree  or  Diploma  of  Graduation  in 
the  University.  Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or  to  the  status  of  a 
graduate,  is,  accordingly,  promotion  to  membership  in  the  Convoca- 
tion with  defined  privileges  of  representation  in  the  government  of  the 
University,  and  with  corresponding  duties. 

The  Boards  of  Visitors.  —  Boards  of  Visitors  are  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees  for  the  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  several 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  for  the  making  of  reports  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  Corporation  on 
a  College  or  School  is  in  each  case  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  said  School  or  College,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
calling  the  meetings,  and  of  presenting  the  reports  of  the  said  Board 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges.  —  The  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  a 
group  of  Colleges,  with  distinct  Faculties  and  administrations.  The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  College  of  Music  were  opened  almost 
immediately  after  the  University  was  chartered  ;  while  the  place  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been  supplied  since  January,  1875,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  Professional  Schools.  —  All  departments  of  the  University 
so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  collegiate 
preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  are  called  Schools.  The  three  of  these 
which  are  organized  and  administered  in  the  interest  of  persons  pre- 
paring for  the  learned  professions  are  called  the  Professional  Schools. 

The  School  of  All  Sciences.  —  This  department  is  for  graduate 
students  only.  Since  1874  its  regular  members  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
free  tuition  in  the  National  University  at  Athens,  and  in  the  Royal 
University  at  Rome.  Graduates  of  these  universities  are  entitled  to 
like  immunity  in  Boston  University. 

History.  —  The  eighteenth  Annual  Report,  entitled  "The  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Boston  University,"  contains  the  fullest  account  yet 
published  of  the  planning  and  early  development  of  the  institution. 
The  Report  was  published  in  1893. 

Fundamental  Principles.  —  The  eleventh  Annual  Report,  is- 
sued January,  1885,  presents  at  some  length  a  number  of  the  more 
important  of  the  ideas,  or  principles,  which  underlie  the  entire  plan  of 
the  institution,  and  which  have  determined  its  actual  organic  form. 
The  unity  of  these  ideas,  together  with  their  full  significance,  must 
be  sought  in  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  Founders,  which  was  the 
effective  promotion  of  genuinely  Christian  culture. 


FOUNDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


ISAAC  RICH.  LEE  CLAFLIN.  JACOB  SLEEPER. 


THE   CORPORATION. 


Ex-Gov.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  LL.  D.        .         .         President. 

Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE Vice-President. 

WILLIAM  N.  BRODBECK,  S.  T.  D.    .         .         .         Secretary. 

RICHARD  W.  HUSTED,  Esq Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  Member  ex-officio. 

Term  expires  18Q4.  Term  expires  1893. 

Rev.  WM.  N.  BRODBECK,  S.  T.  D.  Hon.  WILLIAM   CLAFLIN,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  R.  CLARK,  S.T.D.  Bishop  R.  S.  FOSTER,  LL.  D. 
Hon.  CHESTER  C.  CORBIN.  WILLIAM  O.  GROVER,  Esq. 

Prof.  SARA  A.  EMERSON,  A.  B.     WILLARD  T.  PERRIN,  S.  T.  B. 
EDWIN  H.  JOHNSON,  Esq.  SARAH  E.  SHERMAN,  M.  D. 

Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE. 

Term  expires  i8g6.  Term  expires  i8<py. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  H.  CHADWICK.  JOHN  D.  FLINT,  Esq. 

Mrs.  MARY  B.  CLAFLIN.  CHARLES  PARKHURST,  S.  T.  D. 

Rev.  J.  W.  HAMILTON,  S.  T.  D.  Rev.  J.  D.  PICKLES,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  B. 

Hon.  H.  O.  HOUGHTON,  A.  M.  GEO.  M.  STEELE,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Gov.  W.  E.  RUSSELL,  LL.  B. 
Rev.  DANIEL  STEELE,  S.  T.  D. 

Term  expires  i8g8. 
JAMES  A.  ALMY,  Esq. 
Hon.  EDWARD  H.  DUNN. 
OLIVER  H.  DURRELL,  Esq. 
RICHARD  W.  HUSTED,  Esq. 
Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS. 
PLINY  NICKERSON,  Esq. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 


Executive  Committee. 
ALDEN  SPEARE.  JOSEPH  H.  CHADWICK. 

WILLIAM  R.  CLARK.  WILLIAM  0.  GROVER. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  ex  officio. 
Finance  Committee. 
JOSEPH  H.  CHADWICK.  ALDEN  SPEARE. 

EDWARD    H.  DUNN.  WILLIAM  0.  GROVER. 

WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  ex  officio. 
Auditing  Committee. 
JOSEPH  H.  CHADWICK.  WILLIAM  F.  WARREN. 

School   of   Theology. 
RANDOLPH  S.  FOSTER.  EDWIN  H.  JOHNSON. 

WILLIAM  N.  BRODBECK.  WILLARD  T.  PERRIN. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  ex  officio. 
School  of  Law. 
HENRY  0.  HOUGHTON.  WILLIAM  0.  GROVER. 

OLIVER  H.  DURRELL.  WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL. 

JOHN  D.  FLINT.  ALDEN  SPEARE. 

EDMUND  H.   BENNETT,  ex  officio. 
School  of  Medicine. 
LUMAN  T.  JEFTS.  RICHARD  W.  HUSTED. 

JOHN  W.  HAMILTON.  SARAH  E.  SHERMAN. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  ex  officio. 
School  of  All  Sciences. 
EDWIN  H.  JOHNSON.  PLINY  NICKERSON. 

JAMES  F.  ALMY.  JOHN  D.  PICKLES. 

WILLIAM  R.  CLARK. 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  exwfficio. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
DANIEL  STEELE.  CHESTER  C.  CORBIN. 

JAMES  F.  ALMY.  JOHN  D.  PICKLES. 

MARY  B.  CLAFLIN.  GEORGE  M.  STEELE. 

.WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  ex  officio. 

College  of  Music. 
EDWARD  H.  DUNN.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS. 

SARA  A.  EMERSON.  WILLARD  T.  PERRIN. 

WILLIAM  0.  GROVER. 

CARL  FAELTEN,  ex  officio. 

College  of  Agriculture. 
WILLIAM  CLAFLIN.  WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL. 

RICHARD  W.   HUSTED.  GEORGE  M.  STEELE. 

CHARLES  PARKHURST. 

Theological  Hall. 
EDWARD  H.   DUNN.  RICHARD  W.  HUSTED. 

MARY  B.  CLAFLIN. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  ex  officio. 

Libraries. 

HENRY  0.  HOUGHTON.  SARA  A.  EMERSON. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT.  WILLIAM  E.HUNTINGTON. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL.  WILLIAM  F.  WARREN. 


OFFICIAL  VISITORS. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Rev.  DANIEL  STEELE,  S.  T.  D.,  Chairman. 

Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  S.  T.  D.  RODNEY  H.  HOWARD,  A.  M. 

WM.  F.  BRADBURY,  A.  M.  Mrs.  L.  I.  B.  KNIGHT,  A.  B. 

CHARLES  €.  BRAGDON,  A.  M.  GEORGE  H.  MARTIN,  A.  M. 

Rev.  A.  F.  CHACE,  A.  M.  MOSES  MERRILL,  LL.  D. 

GEO.  S.  CHADBOURNE,  S.  T.  D.  JAMES  MUDGE,  S.  T.D. 

WILLIAM  C.  COLLAR,  A.  M.  Rev.  JAMES  D.  PHELPS,  A.  M, 

FLORENCE  M.  CUSHING,  A.  M.  EDGAR  M.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

JOHN  W.  DICKINSON,  LL.  D.  WILLIAM  B.  SNOW,  A.  B. 

DAVID  H.  ELA,  S.  T.  D.  JOHN  TETLOW,  A.  M. 

E.  J.  GOODWIN,  A.  M.  JOSEPH  B.  THOMAS,  A.  M. 

CHARLES  H.  GRANDGENT,  A.  M.  Prof.  HELEN  L.WEBSTER,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.  DENTON  G.  WOODVINE,  M.  D. 

Rev.  R.  F.  HOLWAY,  A.  M.  M.  EMORY  WRIGHT,  A.  M. 

THE    SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY. 

Bishop  RANDOLPH  S.  FOSTER,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chairman. 
Rev.  J.  W.  LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.  Chancellor  C.  N.  SIMS,  S.  T.  D. 

Rev.  J.  H.  MANSFIELD,  S.  T.  D.  Rev.  WILLIAM  II.  THOMAS. 

Rev.  D.  SHERMAN,  S.  T.  D.  Pres.  B.  P.  RAYMOND,  S.  T.  D. 

Also  those  appointed  by  the  patronizing  Annttal  Conferences  and  annourtced 
in  the  Circular  of  the  School. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   LAW. 
Hon.  HENRY  O.  HOUGHTON,  Chairman. 
Hon.  JAMES  M.  BARKER.  Hon.  FREDERICK  D.  ELY. 

Hon.  ROBERT  R.  BISHOP.  Hon.  ALBERT  MASON. 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  CORCORAN.  Hon.  EDWARD  J.  SHERMAN. 

GEORGE  F.  TUCKER,  Esq. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE. 

Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS,  Chairman. 
H.  L.  CHASE,  M,  D.  JOSEPH  P.  PAINE,  M.  D. 

MARTHA  J.   FLANDERS,  M.  D.  D.  B.  WHITTIER,  M.  D. 


THE  UNIVERSITY   COUNCIL. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LL.  D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  S.  T.  D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.  D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 


THE   SENATE   AND   OTHER  OFFICERS  OF 
INSTRUCTION   AND    GOVERNMENT. 


GENERAL  ALPHABETICAL   LIST. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.D.,  258  Marlborough  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

HOMER  ALBERS,  LL.  B.,  199  Washington  Street, 

School  of  Law Bills  and  Notes,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

GEORGE  W.  ANDERSON,  LL.  B.,  209  Washington  Street, 

School  of  Law INSTRUCTOR. 

HENRY  C.   ANGELL,  M.  D.,  16  Beacon  Street, 

School  of  Medicine. . . OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
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COLLEGIATE    LIFE. 

Opening  Day  Address.1 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  are  assembled  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year.  On  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Faculty,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  bring  you  words 
of  cordial  greeting  and  welcome. 

About  to  live  again,  we  salute  you. 

In  this  college  it  is  a  wise  and  pleasant  custom  to  pause  at  this 
opening  hour  of  our  morning  worship  and  consider  together  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  association  in  academic  bonds.  This  year,  by  election 
of  the  Faculty,  the  honor  and  duty  of  leading  in  this  meditation  has 
fallen  to  me.  In  attempting  its  fulfilment  I  shall  ask  your  attention 
to  some  thoughts  touching  the  fundamental  aims  and  ideals  of  a  college 
like  our  own. 

First  of  all,  let  us  see  if  we  have  ever  clearly  defined  to  ourselves 
the  essential  idea  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  What  is  essential  to 
such  a  college  ? 

Possibly  a  few  negative  statements  may  aid  in  giving  a  sharp 
distinctness  to  the  true  definition.  And,  first,  let  us  note  that  under- 
graduates are  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  college.  We  can 
easily  imagine  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  which  every  member  has 
already  taken  at  least  his  first  degree.  At  Oxford,  you  will  find  such 
a  one,  the  College  of  All  Souls.  It  has  had  no  undergraduate  for 
many  a  year.  It  is  nevertheless  a  genuine  college,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  group  included  in  the  University  and  represented  in  its 
government. 

Again,  graduate  students  are  not  essential  to  a  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  We  commonly  have  a  score  or  so,  but  without  them  we  should 
be  a  college.  For  two  hundred  years  the  American  colleges  existed 
without  the  least  provision  for  what  is  now  called  graduate  work  and 
without  graduate  students. 

Again,  fellows  maintained  by  stipends  drawn  from  endowments  or 
by  annual  appropriations  do  not  make  a  college.  This  college  existed 
many  years  before  provision  was  made  for  its  first  fellow.  A  large 
majority  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  have  to  this  day  no  fellowships 

1  Delivered  by  President  Warren  before  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University, 
September  22,  1892. 
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at  all.  This  feature  or  element,  therefore,  is  very  far  from  being 
■essential. 

Again,  alumni  are  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  college.  This 
one  existed  nearly  four  years  without  an  alumnus.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  organize  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  all  of  whose  members 
shall  be  chosen  for  life,  and  into  which  no  new  student  shall  be 
received  until  the  expulsion  or  death  of  a  previous  member  has  created 
a  vacancy.     Such  a  college  would  never  have  alumni. 

Again,  —  shall  I  say  it,  —  professors  are  not  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence and  life  of  a  college.  This  seems  a  startling  statement,  but  in 
none  of  the  twenty  and  more  colleges  included  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  not  one  of  the  twenty  and  more  included  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  do  you  find  a  corps  of  professors,  in  not  one  of 
them  do  you  find  even  one  college  professor.  Professors  belong  to 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  but  not  to  the  officiary  of  the 
college.  The  only  thing  resembling  our  Faculty  in  those  colleges  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  fellows  presided  over  by  the  college  head. 

Where  are  we  then?  If  undergraduates  are  not  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  genuine  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  nor  yet  graduate 
students,  nor  yet  fellows,  nor  yet  alumni,  nor  yet  professors,  what 
shall  we  say?  Where  shall  we  find  that  which  is  indispensably 
requisite  to  the  being  and  well-being  of  a  collegiate  institution  ?  It 
begins  to  look  as  if  this  illusive  something  without  which  a  college 
cannot  be  a  college  must  be  its  President!  But  even  this  I  am  not 
prepared  to  maintain.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  conceive  of  a  very  poor 
college  with  an  excellent  President,  and  of  a  very  good  college  with 
no  President  at  all.  And  what  I  here  say  of  the  President  would, 
doubtless,  also  hold  true  even  of  the  best  of  Deans. 

Our  first  excursion  then  in  search  of  a  definition  results  peculiarly, 
perhaps  disappointingly. 

At  all  events  it  gives  us  a  wholesome  lesson  in  humility.  It  shows 
that  none  of  us  —  undergraduates,  graduates,  fellows,  professors, 
deans,  presidents  —  not  one  class,  or  person,  or  officer,  is  essential  to 
the  institution  in  whose  life  we  are  permitted  to  share. 

Turning  then  from  negative  determinations  to  positive,  how  shall 
we  state  that  which  is  common  to  all  true  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  without  which  such  a  college  cannot  be  ?  I  cannot  recall  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a  clear,  positive  definition  such  as  we  seek,  but  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  the  following  will  be  found  approximately  correct.  A 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  a  society  of  elect  persons,  founded  by  lovers 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  instituted  and  maintained  under  the  sanctions 
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of  public  law,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  (i)  of  realizing  the  highest 
known  ideals  in  individual  and  social  character  and  life,  and  (2)  of 
propagating  these  ideals  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  from 
one  land  to  another,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  stand. 

Here  are  several  things  that  wilj  reward  attention.  First  of  all,  we 
are  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  essential  thing  about  a  college  is  that 
it  is  a  society.  It  is  not  a  building  or  group  of  buildings.  Still  less- 
is  it  a  set  of  playgrounds  with  dining  and  sleeping  houses  attached. 
It  is  not  a  school — a  higher  sort  of  High  School  —  if  by  this  word 
you  mean  what  the  average  High  School  pupil  means.  It  is  not  a 
machine  for  "the  production  of  skilled  workmen,  mathematicians,  phil- 
ologists, naturalists,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  a  vague,  impersonal,  inde- 
finable something  called  an  "institution."  It  is  simply  and  essentially 
a  society  of  living  persons. 

Next  observe  that  this  society  consists  of  elect  persons.  In  this 
realm  the  doctrine  of  election  is  by  no  means  obsolete.  Membership 
is  not  open  to  any  and  everybody  who  may  wish  to  enter.  The  gate, 
like  that  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  a  strait  one ;  and  here,  too, 
many  seek  to  enter  in  and  are  not  able.  Every  member  of  the  society, 
whatever  his  rank  or  office  or  function,  is  brought  in  and  given  his 
place  by  the  elective  act  of  others  previously  associated  therewith. 

The  statement  just  made  implies  that  the  society  under  considera- 
tion has  different  ranks  and  orders  in  its  membership.  This  is  true 
and  deserving  of  attention.  The  first  and  most  fundamental  distinction 
is  that  between  full  members  and  probationers.  In  many  minds  there 
is  a  false  idea  as  to  full  membership  in  the  collegiate  body.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  popularly  supposed  that  the  four  undergraduate  classes, 
with  perhaps  some  special  and  a  few  graduate  students,  constitute  the 
true  membership  of  a  college,  and  that  all  other  persons  are  either 
ex-members,  or  remote  governors,  or  super-collegiate  professors,  or 
something  only  externally  related  to  the  true  membership.  Some 
colleges,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  use  language  that  tends  to  give  currency 
to  such  a  conception.  I  hardly  need  say  that  in  this  institution  we 
hold  to  no  such  crude  and  superficial  notion.  We  hold  that  in  every 
rightly  organized  college  full  membership  is  a  life  membership  of  such 
significance  as  to  justify  the  seven-years  initiation  ceremony  which 
gives  admission  to  it.  Our  own  college  is  planned  and  conducted  on 
this  idea.  With  us,  matriculation,  after  meeting  all  the  so-called 
requirements  for  admission,  only  constitutes  the  matriculant  a  pro- 
bationer for  full  membership.  That  which  constitutes  him  a  full 
member   is   his   graduation,  that   is  to  say,  his  first  promotion  to  a 
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University  degree.  Of  probationary  members  there  are  four  grades, 
those  of  one  year's  standing,  those  of  two,  those  of  three,  and  those  of 
four.  Of  the  full  members  the  two  chief  divisions  are,  first,  the  resi- 
dent, and  second,  the  non-resident.  The  resident  full  members 
include  graduate  students,  fellows,  instructors,  professors  and  other 
officers;  the  non-resident  are  those  who  are  teaching  and  otherwise 
propagating  ideals  of  life  and  character  in  other  colleges,  in  schools, 
in  the  learned  professions,  and  in  all  manner  of  callings  useful  in 
church  and  state,  at  home  and  abroad. 

How  different  now  is  a  society  of  this  sort  from  one  of  the  kind  I 
described  a  moment  ago.  That  could  offer  you  a  membership  of  but 
four  fleeting  years  of  youthful  life  ;  this,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  term 
sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  enthusiasms  of  opening  life,  the  achieve- 
ments of  mature  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  the  honors  of  age. 
The  first  covers  no  arena  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  college 
•or  the  college  town  ;  this  opens  to  you  all  arenas  in  every  land.  Your 
initiation  to  the  former  is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  merely;  to  the 
latter  it  is  a  matter  of  a  seven-years  novitiate.  To  a  college  of  the 
former  kind  it  would  be  right  to  give  a  boyish  four-years  allegiance  ; 
to  a  society  of  the  latter  sort  the  enthusiastic  and  growing  loyalty  of 
a  lifetime  is  most  justly  due. 

Did  time  permit  I  would  gladly  speak  of  the  origin  of  such  societies, 
paying  due  honor  to  the  philanthropic  and  wisdom-loving  men  and 
women  to  whom  all  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  owe  their  founding.  In 
so  doing  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  repeat  the  names  and  freshen  the 
memory  of  Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  other  lovers  of 
mankind,  who  put  the  best  products  of  long  and  laborious  lives  into 
this  college  and  ardently  coveted  for  us  and  for  those  that  shall  come 
after  us  the  precious  privileges  we  here  enjoy.  Did  time  permit  I 
should  also  deem  it  pleasant  and  profitable  for  us  to  consider  together 
the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  Commonwealth  that  chartered  it  and 
to  the  government  under  whose  fostering  care  and  protection  it  carries 
forward  its  work.  This  relation  to  the  state's  authority  should  never 
be  forgotten  either  by  student  or  teacher.  It  gives  a  dignity  and 
seriousness  and  sociological  significance  to  collegiate  life  and  work 
such  as  could  be  given  by  nothing  else.  Moreover,  while  in  any  state 
or  nation  this  relationship  would  be  full  of  interest,  in  our  case  it 
peculiarly  challenges  gratitude  and  loving  pride.  No  college  in  all  the 
world  has  a  nobler  state  to  serve,  or  a  more  sacred  civic  history  to 
perpetuate  than  one  mothered  by  the  venerable  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  housed  in  her  renowned  metropolis. 
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We  must  pass,  however,  to  thoughts  more  practical.  We  have 
found  what  the  college  is,  we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  ideals 
which  it  should  ever  aim  to  actualize.  And,  first  of  all,  I  think  we 
shall  all  agree  that  the  college  should  aim  to  possess  in  the  highest 
attainable  degree  the  highest  kind  of  life. 

I  like  that  familiar  term  "  college  life."  It  is  generously  compre- 
hensive. It  covers  play  as  well  as  work.  It  transmutes  work,  making 
it  no  longer  operose.  It  implies  study,  but  study  born  of  abounding 
life  is  the  highest  of  all  entertainments.  It  is  personal  exploration, 
thrilling  discovery,  conscious  freedom,  growth,  achievement,  all  in 
one.  College  life  is  social.  It  overreaches  and  transcends  all  limita- 
tions of  the  individual.  It  builds  itself  into  beautiful  vital  forms  and 
forces,  —  into  class  organizations,  clubs,  religious  associations,  frater- 
nities, comradeships,  societies  of  many  a  name,  into  friendships  holy 
as  youthful  love  and  aspiration.  It  overarches  and  undergirds  and 
universalizes  all  our  individual  thinking  and  planning  and  feeling  so 
long  as  it  truly  possesses  and  dominates  us. 

Here,  however,  as  elsewhere  through  the  whole  biological  realm, 
life  can  come  only  from  life.  A  weighty  thought.  Dead  colleges, 
dead  professors  and  dead  students  can  contribute  absolutely  nothing 
toward  the  production  or  maintenance  of  true  collegiate  life.  Only  in 
proportion  as  a  college  is  alive,  and  its  Faculty  and  students  are 
alive,  can  vitality  and  the  fruits  of  vitality  come  to  light.  Even  the 
truths  taught  must  be  live  truths  and  thus  life-giving.  There  is  no 
more  room  in  the  college  curriculum  for  "dead  "  languages  than  there 
is  for  dead  mathematics,  or  dead  ethics,  or  dead  biology.  Whoever 
calls  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  dead  languages  has 
yet  to  learn  a  most  elementary  lesson, — the  difference  between  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal.  The  languages  he  calls  dead  are  simply 
the  immortal  tongues  of  the  whole  world,  the  only  ones  that  live 
through  all  ages  in  all  lands  and  peoples  in  which  minds  are  studiously 
cultivated  and  wisdom  loved.  No  man  wholly  ignorant  of  any  one  of 
them  ever  knew  the  highest  and  broadest  type  of  individual  life,  or 
comprehended  in  any  complete  sense  the  total  life  of  humanity. 

But  I  said  not  merely  that  the  college  should  aim  to  possess  life, 
but  also  that  it  should  aim  to  possess  the  highest  kind  of  life.  Isolated 
individual  life  is  not  the  highest  kind.  If  any  one  has  come  hither 
planning  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  by  himself  the  highest  of  possible 
human  experiences,  he  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  Only  for 
others,  as  well  as  by  means  of  others,  can  any  human  being  attain  the 
highest  even  of  his  own  individual  possibilities.     The  divine  life  itself 
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would  fall  short  of  its  actual  perfection  if  Thou  and  Thine  were  terms 
unintelligible  to  it.  It  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  therefore,  and  not 
merely  the  law  of  human  fellowship,  that  reprobates  all  selfish  living, 
and  promises  supreme  life  and  attainment  to  those  alone  who  live 
unto  others,  and  who,  if  needful,  can  even  die  for  others. 

Again,  the  ideal  college  endeavors  to  comprehend  and  to  direct  the 
expressions  of  its  life.  So  doing,  it  finds  that  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  total  body  the  striving  after  adequate  expression  of  the  life 
already  possessed  develops  the  will,  and  in  general  reacts  quicken- 
ingly  and  ennoblingly  upon  the  total  personal  and  inter-personal  life. 

The  relation  of  language  to  personal  or  even  social  development  I 
have  never  yet  seen  stated  to  my  full  satisfaction.  I  cannot  myself 
satisfactorily  express  it.  A  college,  however,  should  strive  to  under- 
stand it.  A  true  apprehension  of  it  would  absolutely  resurrect  and 
transfigure  many  a  lifeless  teacher  and  many  a  lifeless  scholar.  It 
would  transmute  a  mechanical,  soul-dwarfing  task-work  into  an  end- 
less, ever  new  and  vivific  delight.  Ana  in  no  way  can  one  more  hope- 
fully approach  a  true  conception  of  the  matter  than  along  the  line  of 
the  foregoing  discussion.  In  the  ideal  Christian  college  we  have  the 
highest  known  implement  for  the  production  of  an  ideal  human  char- 
acter and  an  ideal  human  life.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  college 
is  a  society,  and  it  is  effective  for  the  individual  only  on  condition  that 
he  become  at  one  and  the  same  time  social  and  individual.  Only  in 
proportion  as  he  consents  to  self-revelation  over  against  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  and  consents  to  receive  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
reciprocity  the  self-revelations  of  his  associates,  does  he  develop  his 
own  nature  and  come  to  a  comprehension  of  the  stages  and  types  and 
laws  of  personal  development  in  his  fellow  men.  Personal  culture, 
therefore,  is  dependent  on  social  action,  and  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  instrument  of  social  action  is  language.  Not  language  in  the 
sense  of  the  dictionary-maker,  but  language  in  the  sense  of  speech. 

Voltaire  once  suggested  that  in  every  university  there  ought  to  be 
one  altar  to  "the  unknown  God."  If  I  were  going  to  select  for  our 
University  any  of  the  unknown  gods  of  pagan  antiquity  and  to  give  to 
it  an  altar  in  this  place,  it  should  be  the  old  Sanskrit  goddess  of 
human  speech.  Speech  is  the  most  distinctive  endowment  of  our 
race.  Sight  is  a  priceless  endowment,  but  in  the  work  of  education 
voice  and  ear  are  more  important  than  vision.  The  eye  only  mediates 
between  the  soul  and  material  objects  of  vision  ;  speech  and  hearing 
mediate  between  mind  and  mind.  He  who  learns  by  the  eye  only,  is 
working  in  isolation  under  all  the  limitations  of  his  own  undeveloped 
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individuality  ;  he  who  learns  by  the  ear  is  being  introduced  to  knowl- 
edge by  a  mind  already  possessing  it.  He,  therefore,  learns  two 
things  at  once,  the  communicated  knowledge  and  the  communicating 
mind.  And  this  living  contact  of  mind  with  mind  is  almost  infinitely 
more  stimulating  and  life-enhancing  than  the  contact  of  mind  with 
matter,  or  even  with  visible  symbols  of  human  thought.  The  eye 
should  be  trained  to  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  on  this  training  we 
bestow,  as  yet,  too  little  attention;  nevertheless,  I  hesitate  not  to 
assert  that  total  blindness  is  a  less  calamity  than  deaf-muteism.  In 
the  whole  range  of  human  influence  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  such 
soul-awakening  and  soul-shaping  power  as  the  vocalized  thought  and 
feeling  of  another  soul.  Moreover,  in  the  subjective  sphere  I  know  of 
no  form  of  effort  so  naturally  and  wholesomely  helpful  to  mental 
development  as  the  nisus,  the  willing  strain  of  the  soul  in  its  effort  to 
give  to  another  soul  in  a  consciously  adequate  oral  expression  senti- 
ments worthy  in  their  nature  and  precious  to  itself. 

Had  I  put  into  my  definition  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  primary  or  chief  means  by  which  the 
society  of  elect  persons  aims  to  actualize  the  highest  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  life  is  speech,  given,  received  and  meditated  upon,  I  should 
not  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  truth. 

The  principles  just  glanced  at  are  fundamental  in  all  educational 
work.  And  every  true  teacher  of  men  will  seriously  and  often  medi- 
tate upon  them.  In  mechanics  labor-saving  devices  are  beyond  price  ; 
in  the  field  of  soul-life  and  personal  development  they  are  worse  than 
useless.  Here  direct,  contactual  action  is  precisely  what  is  needed, 
the  ceaseless  pulse  of  life.  Nor  will  the  true  teacher  for  the  sake  of 
sparing  himself  consent  that  his  pupil  shall  get  in  a  mechanical  form 
what  he  alone  can  give  him  in  a  vital  form.  The  live  teacher  lives  to 
teach.  He  will  use  crayon  and  pen  and  printed  text,  but  only  subor- 
dinately.  They  address  the  eye  only.  He  will  utilize  smile,  and  eye- 
brow-lift and  shoulder-shrug,  but  none  of  these  affords  him  full  satis- 
faction. Most  of  all  will  he  work  and  love  to  work  by  the  living 
voice.  This  gives  him  creative  and  resurrective  power.  This  consti- 
tutes him  a  veritable  magician.  It  enables  him  to  multiply  himself  so 
that  simultaneously  in  two  hundred  ears  as  easily  as  in  two  he  can 
pronounce  a  conjuration-word  at  which  perplexity  and  darkness  shall 
vanish  from  a  hundred  intellects  the  self-same  moment.  By  virtue  of 
the  living  voice,  almost  in  a  moment,  he  creates  the  world  in  which 
for  the  moment,  or  for  the  hour,  he  and  his  students  have  need  to  be. 
It  may  be  the  world  in  which  poor  badgered  King  John  in  the  oak- 
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fringed  meadow  is  signing  the  Magna  Charta.  It  may  be  the  world 
in  which  the  veiled  Vestal  virgins  under  the  Palatine  slope  generations 
long  silently  and  sacredly  guard  a  nation's  imperial  life.  It  may  be 
that  in  which  immortal  words  were  uttered  by  an  immortal  teacher 
who  one  noon-day  sat  and  talked  with  a  woman  by  a  Syrian  well. 
What  theurgy  is  this  !  A  single  utterance,  and  a  distant  age  is 
present  to  a  hundred  minds.  A  single  sentence,  and  all  who  listen 
find  themselves  transported  into  some  pre-Adamic  aeon  of  the  world's 
beginning,  the  present  all  forgot.  One  brief  appeal,  and  a  hundred 
slumbering  consciences  flame  with  holy  anger  or  burn  with  emulating 
zeal !  Who  would  not  be  a  teacher  and  wield  such  powers  as  these  ? 
Who  would  be  a  teacher  and  not  wield  them  ? 

All  this,  however,  is  but  one-half  the  story.  In  all  true  teaching 
and  learning  the  student  stimulates  the  teacher  as  much  as  the  teacher 
the  student.  In  fact,  the  supreme  aim  is,  not  to  effect  an  adequate 
expression  of  truth  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  teacher's  skilled  aid  to 
enable  and  induce  the  less  developed  learner  to  effect  for  himself,  by 
his  own  unfolding  personality,  an  adequate  expression.  Such  being 
the  case,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  direct  personal  and  inter-per- 
sonal action.  Only  by  the  giving  and  receiving  of  living  speech  can 
mind  most  fruitfully  act  upon  mind,  heart  upon  heart,  conscience  upon 
conscience. 

Many  students,  and  even  college  graduates,  have  a  very  false  con- 
ception of  the  significance  and  value  of  expression  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. They  bring  with  them  to  college  the  contemptuous  popular 
estimate  of  the  peripatetic  elocution-monger  and  never  outgrow  it. 
They  suffer  the  penalty  which  always  overtakes  those  who  unthink- 
ingly borrow  other  people's  contempt  and  allow  it  to  lead  them  into 
other  people's  superficiality.  Many  of  them  imagine  that  half  a  dozen 
lectures  on  the  right  and  wrong  uses  of  the  voice  would  for  them  for- 
ever exhaust  the  subject.  No  mistake  could  be  greater.  The  supreme 
aim  of  education  in  its  highest  ranges  is  not,  as  sometimes  said,  to 
produce  powerful  and  just  thinkers  ;  it  is  rather  to  produce  such 
thinkers  who  additionally  can  powerfully  and  justly  impress  their 
fellow-men.  And  their  power  to  impress  is  simply  the  converse  of 
their  power  to  express.  The  reason  why  so  many  people  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  personal  culture  in  this  direction  is  that 
they  look  at  it  from  the  wrong  end.  They  are  thinking  of  themselves 
instead  of  others.  If  they  would  think  of  the  great  needy  world  of 
unprivileged  men,  if  they  would  yearn  with  a  holy  ambition  to  impress 
them  for  their  good,  if  they  would  study  the  conditions  of  impressing 
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men  and  train  themselves  in  all  aptitudes  and  powers  likely  to  give 
them  success  in  impressing  men,  they  would  speedily  find  that  every 
branch  of  collegiate  instruction  is  adapted  to  augment  this  coveted! 
power.  But  the  power  is  binominous.  Name  it  with  respect  to 
others,  and  it  is  a  power  to  impress  ;  name  it  with  respect  to  himself^ 
and  it  is  a  power  to  express.  The  one  is  simply  the  measure  of  the 
other.  The  one  is  the  other,  as  truly  as  the  ascending  and  descending 
scale-beam  is  one. 

The  thoughts  that  have  occupied  us  have  yet  another  aspect  more 
interesting  than  any  yet  mentioned.  They  illustrate  in  a  fresh  and 
striking  way  the  significance  and  charm  and  worth  of  vocal  academic 
worship.  In  resolute,  solitary  thought  there  is  a  mighty  force  making 
for  personal  development  and  culture.  This,  as  we  saw,  is  raised  to 
a  higher  power  and  made  vastly  more  effective  when  by  means  of 
inter-personal  expression  mind  is  brought  to  act  upon  mind,  and  the 
thought  of  each  individual  is  stimulated,  resisted,  or  carried  further 
by  the  concurrent  thought  of  others.  The  same  force  is  raised  to  its 
highest  power  when  all  these  associated  and  mutually  quickening 
minds,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  influence  of  the  highest,  the  all- 
quickening  mind,  vocally  unite  in  simple,  sincere,  self-forgetting7 
unanimous  worship.  Let  no  one  think  of  our  social  collegiate  worship 
as  something  incidental,  or  as  merely  traditional,  or  as  an  elective  for 
specialists,  or  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  or  as  any  other  kind  of  orna- 
mental but  dispensable  accompaniment  of  our  college  life.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  vital  and  vitalizing  thing  in  the  college.  It 
brings  before  the  individual  mind  vaster  and  nobler  and  more  refining 
ideas  than  anything  else  that  is  here  said.  It  correlates  mind  with 
mind  more  harmoniously  and  quickeningly  than  anything  else  here 
done.  It  brings  a  measureless  uplifting  divine  energy  to  bear  upon, 
intellect  and  heart  and  will  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  It  is  the 
supreme  climactic  function  of  the  living  collegiate  body,  — the  action* 
in  which  all  the  individual  and  social  culture-forces  of  the  society  be- 
come concentered  and  made  superhumanly  effective  in  the  pleroma  of: 
that  divine  life  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  speak  a  special  word  to  those  who  are  with 
us  for  the  first  time. 

And  first  accept  cordial  congratulations  that  you  are  here.  You 
stand  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  critical  points  in  all  your  life. 
You  are  just  entering  upon  self-discoveries  and  world-discoveries  of 
which  hitherto  you  have  had  no  conception.  Each  year  you  will  be 
led  out  into  new  realms  of  the  knowable  and  into  new  marvellings 
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over  the  nearness  and  far-awayness  of  the  at  present  unknowable.  In 
yourself  you  will  sometimes  be  disappointed  ;  oftener,  however,  if  true 
to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  college,  you  will  forget  yourself  in  the 
silent  rapture  with  which  you  responsively  take  in  the  unfolding 
revelations  of  each  new  day  and  each  new  year.  If  ever  you  have 
found  study  irksome,  it  was  because  you  had  not  learned  the  true 
method  and  aim  and  charm  of  study.  Here  everything  about  you 
will  help  you  to  this  fundamental  wisdom.  In  some  colleges,  as  in 
some  state  prisons,  the  first  thing  put  into  the  hand  of  the  new-comer 
is  a  big  book  of  laws  and  rules,  with  graded  penalties  for  misconduct 
ranging  from  private  admonition  to  absolute  and  final  expulsion.  In 
this  place  we  believe  in  another  sort  of  gradation.  We  believe  in 
gradations  of  noble  and  delightsome  achievement.  We  assume  that 
all  who  come  to  spend  a  four-years  candidacy  for  life  membership  in 
such  a  society  as  ours  have  high  and  worthy  aspirations,  and  that, 
like  us,  they  desire  to  aid  in  realizing  the  loftiest  ideals  in  character 
and  life  in  themselves,  in  the  collegiate  body  and  in  the  great  world 
without.  We  ally  ourselves  with  them  at  the  start.  We  open  our 
inner  lives  to  them,  our  choicest  treasures  of  thought  and  experience, 
we  challenge  them  to  work  with  us,  to  climb  with  us,  to  soar  with  us, 
assured  that  somewhere  they  will  find  the  special  place  for  which  they 
were  created,  and  the  divine  affinities  which  will  make  them  every- 
where at  home  in  the  universe  of  truth.  It  is  in  this  faith  and  in  this 
spirit  that  we  welcome  you  to-day.  In  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
spirit  we  hope  four  years  from  this  time  to  welcome  you  to  fuller  and 
more  permanent  membership  in  one  of  the  only  societies  in  all  the 
world  in  which  men  and  women  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
actualize  and  help  others  to  actualize  the  supreme  ideals  of  human 
perfection. 


NEW   FOUNDATIONS. 


Generous  additions  to  the  funds  and  appliances  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  much  needed.  Thoroughly  to  equip  the  institution 
upon  the  plan  and  scale  proposed,  resources  several  times  greater 
than  any  now  possessed  or  promised  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 
No  department  is  as  yet  by  any  means  adequately  endowed. 
The  Trustees  cannot  doubt  that  public-spirited  men  and  women 
will  gladly  aid  in  creating  the  needed  facilities.  The  spirit  of 
co-operation  already  manifested,  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, but  also  by  friends  of  the  institution  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  England,  is  an 
assurance  that  the  highest  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the  University 
are  in  time  to  be  surpassed  —  and  far  surpassed  —  by  the  reality. 
But,  while  no  apprehensions  can  be  felt  about  the  remoter  future, 
and  while  individuals  are  now  giving  with  a  generosity  worthy  of 
all  praise,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  with  institutions,  as 
with  men,  youth  is  a  period  of  opportunities  inestimably  precious  ; 
that  many  of  these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time,  are  forever  lost. 
The  opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful  University  are 
unparalleled,  but,  without  early  and  continual  additions  to  its  pe- 
cuniary resources,  some  exceedingly  important  ones  will  have  to 
pass  unused. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  the 
University :  — 

New  Foundations  —  I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeathing  to  Boston 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  new  department,  or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder  of  Boston  University,  and 
be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trustees  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
University. 

II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University,  for  any 
purpose    acceptable   to   this  corporation,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
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dollars,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston  University,  and 
be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the  University  a 
sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Professorship  in  any  department  shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  name  to 
such  Professorship.  In  like  manner,  a  gift  or  bequest  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessorship shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the  same  privilege. 

IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University 
a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  University  Fellowship 
or  Lectureship  in  any  department  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  such 
Fellowship  or  Lectureship  and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 

V.  University  Scholarships  in  the  different  departments  shall  be  of  three 
different  classes  —  first,  second,  third,  according  as  the  endowment  is  three 
thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one  thousand  dollars;  and  any  person  or  persons 
founding  a  Scholarship  of  any  class,  or  in  any  department,  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  same  and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the  sum  of 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied,  at  their  discretion,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  University. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the  sum  of 

thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  them  and  called 

the  Scholarship  Fund.     The  interest  of  this  fund  shall  be 

applied,  at  their  discretiojt,  to  aid  deserving  students  in  the  College  of 

Liberal  Arts  [or  other  specified  department]. 

I  give  a?id  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the  sum  or 

thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  the?n  as  an 

endowment  for  the  support  of  [a  Professorship  of  ]  in  the 

University  [a  Lectureship  in  the  School  of  ,  a  Fellowship 

in  the  School  of  all  Sciences,  etc.]. 


THE   CONVOCATION. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D President,  ex  officio. 

PRES.  J.  W.  BASHFORD,  S.  T.  D.,  Delaware,  O. First  Vice-President. 
CHARLES  T.  GALLAGHER,  LL.  B.,  Boston. ..  .Second  Vice-President. 

WALTER  H.  WHITE,  M.  D.,  Boston Third  Vice-President. 

ALICE  S.  BLACK  WELL,  A.B.,  Boston Fourth  Vice-President. 

REV.  JOHN  H.  EMERSON,  S.  T.  B.,  Saxonville.^>  and  Treasurer. 

The  membership  of  the  University  Convocation  exceeds  two  thousand.  Convocation  Day 
is  the  Tuesday  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  The  body  has  at  present  five  representa- 
tives in  the  Corporation,  two  in  the  Council,  and  seven  in  the  Senate.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  Alumni  Associations  are  as  follows:  Theology,  Rev.  Arthur  Page  Sharp,  S.  T.  B.,  Hol- 
liston ;  Law,  Charles  Steere,  LL.  B.,  33  School  St.,  Boston;  Medicine,  C.  H.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Cambridge;  Liberal  Arts,  John  Wenzel,  A.  B.,  Ashland. 


ADMISSIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS,  1892. 

The  University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees  of  any  kind. 

On  Commencement  Day,  1892,  the  persons  below  named  were  admitted  to  the  degrees  and 
awarded  the  diplomas  indicated. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Duvall,  Trumbull  Gillette,  A.  B.  {DePauw  Univ.),  i888.Germany. 
Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont,  A.  B.  {Columbia  Col.),  1890; 

A.  M.  {Columbia  Col),  1891 College  Hill. 

Hallen,  Albert,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  B.  {Boston   Univ.),  1889. .  .Boston. 
Melden,  Charles  Manley,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880.  .  .Somerville. 
Sneath,  Isaiah  Witmer,  A.  B.   {Lebanon   Valley  Col.), 

1881 ;  S.  T.  B.  (  Yale  Univ.),  1884 Cambridgeport. 

Warren,  William  Marshall,  A.  B.  {Boston  Umv.)„  1887. Germany. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
Bates,  Abby  Barstow,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1887 Newton. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY. 

Abercrombie,  Edward  Everett,  A.  B.  ( Wesleyan  Univ.),  Worcester. 
Arbuthnot,  Samuel  Keller,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.).  .  .  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Bernreuter,  George,  A.  B.  (Cen.   Wes.  and  McKcndree 

Col.) Nashville,  III. 

Blackwel],  George  Lincoln,  A.  B.  (Livingstone  Col.).  .  .Boston. 
Briggs,  Herbert  Fisk,  A.  B.  [Northwestern   Univ.). .  .  .Jamaica  Plain. 

Cadmus,  William  Eugene,  A.  B.  [Cornell  Col.) Washington,  D.  C. 

Colter,  John  Johnston,  A.B.  [Boston  Univ.) St.  Martin's,  N.  B. 

Dent,  Elmer  Addison,    Ph.  B.  [Ohio   Univ.),   S.  T.  B. 

(  Yale  Divinity  School) Unionville,  Conn. 

Feistkorn,  William,  A.  B.  [German  Wallace  Col.) Blue  Island,  III. 

Hamilton,  Franklin  Elmer  Ellsworth,  A.  B.  [Harvard 

Univ.) East  Boston. 

Hamilton,  John  Thomas,  A.  B.  [Dickinson  Col.) Granite,  Md. 

Hammitt,  Alvia  Delizon,  A.  B.  [Boston  Univ.) Denver,  Col. 

Honey,  George,  A.  B.  (  Victoria  Univ.) Mitchell,  Ontario. 

Hoover,  Harmon  Jacob,  A.  B.  [Baker  Univ.) Holton,  Kan. 

Hughes,  Edwin  Holt,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Johnson,  Harry  Mason,  A.B.  [De  Pauw  Univ.) Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Keefe,  John  Daniel,  A.  B.  [Syracuse  Univ.) Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Kepler,  Charles  Ober,  A.  M.  (Baldzvin  Univ.) New  london,  0. 

Loomis,  Alva  Albert,  A.  B.  (Ml.  Union  Col.) Deerfield,  0. 

Miller,  Olaf  Ricketts,  A.  B.  [Ohio   Wes.  Univ.) Delaware,  0. 

Miller,  Renetts  Carren,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Delaware,  0. 

Patterson,   Gaylard  Hawkins,  A.  B.  [Ohio  Wes.   Univ.) 

Ph.  D.  (  Yale  Univ.) Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Pell,  Millard,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.) Masontown,    W.    Va. 

Powell,  Henry  Schuyler,  A.  B.  (Heidelberg  Univ.) Tiffin,  0. 

Quimby,  Herbert  Francis,  A.  B.  [Univ.  of  Vermont).  .  .  West  Unity,  N.  II. 
Ruevsky,  Daniel  Stoianoff,  Lit.  B.  (Dartmouth  Col.).  .  .Sistof,  Bulgaria. 

Smedley,  Willis  Eddy,  A.  M.  (Cornell  Col.) Jennings,  La. 

Spence,  George  Albert,  A.  M.  (Ohio  Nor.  Univ.) West  Rushville,  0. 

Strout,  Edward  Cooke,  A.  M.  (  Wes.  Univ.) Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

Tinker,  Charles  Perley,  Ph.  B.  [Wes.  Univ.) New  London,  Conn. 

Vankirk,  James  William,  A.  B.  (Mt.  Union  Col.) Waynesburg,  0. 

Walker,  Rollin  Hough,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Delaware,  0. 

Washburne,  Robert  Hoosick,  A.  B.  [Union  Col.) Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Wurst,  Albert  Edward,  A.  B.  (Cen.  Wes.  Col.) Quincy,  III. 

BACHELOR   OF    LAWS. 

Adams,  Forrest  Nathan Natick. 

Barnes,  John  Holyoke Norwich,  Conn. 
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Barney,  Edwin  Luther,  Jr New  Bedford. 

Bartlett,  Charles  Carroll . . Kittery,  Me. 

Bartlett,  Ralph  Sylvester,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Eliot,  Me. 

Bartlett,  Ralph  Wilbur,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) North  Brookfield. 

Berger,  Frederick  Henry Webster. 

Bickford,  Herbert  John Boston. 

Buck,  George  Warner Harwich. 

Bunker,  John  Edward,  Jr West  Trenton,  Me. 

Buttimer,  Thomas  Henry,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Hingham. 

Carpenter,  Job  Smith Summit,  R.  I. 

Case,  Moses  Sidney Wakefield. 

Comben,  Charles,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Allison  Univ.) Jacksonville,  N.  B. 

Crandall,  Edwin  Joel,  A.  B.  ( Tufts  Col.) Newton. 

Curry,  Anna  Belle,  A.  B.  {Milwaukee,  Col.) Iroittvord,  Mich. 

Cutler,  Samuel  Ryan,  Sc.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Daly,  Michael  Joseph Boston. 

Davis,  Arthur  Stevenson Chelsea. 

Dewing,  Benjamin  Bosson Riverside,  Cal. 

Dickson,  George  Charles Boston. 

Demond,  Frank  Jones,  A.  B.  {Williams  Col.) Montague. 

Fellows,  Edward  St.  Clair Hyde  Park. 

Ferguson,  Clarence  James Burlington,  Vt. 

Fletcher,  Bertram  Leigh Monticello,  Me. 

Gaffney,  Wilfrid  Jones Summerside,  P.*E.  1. 

Hayden,  Arthur  Auld Reading. 

Howe,  Walter  Dunn Bloomington,  I?id. 

Hutchings,  Henry  Matthias Boston. 

Innes,  Charles  Hiller Boston. 

Jones,  Stephen  Rosseter,  A.  B.  {Ainherst  Col.) Brockton. 

Kendall,  Elizabeth Wellesley. 

Lawson,  Samuel  Charles Fitchburg. 

Lincoln,  Frank  Preston Raynham. 

Linscott,  Frank  Knox,  A.  B.  {Bowdoin  CoL) Boston. 

Marcy,  Alline  Elvira Rockville,  Ct. 

McCarthy,  James  Joseph Boston. 

McDonald,  John  Francis .  .• famaica  Plain. 

McKay,  William  Joseph Nashua. 

Miller,  William  Joseph Charlestown. 

Montague,  David  Thompson,  A.  B.  ( Tufts  Col.) College  Hill. 

Nickerson,  Hiram  Churchill Litchfield,  O. 

O'Brien,  Christopher  Francis Boston. 

O'Neil,  John  Henry Somerville. 

Ormsby,  Henry  Stepney Boston. 

Pizey,  Alfred,  L.  B.  {Univ.  of  Nebraska) Dakota  City,  Neb. 

Phelps,  Carleton  Thomas Boston. 
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Phillips,  Arthur  Sherman,  A.  B.  {Williams  Col.) Fall  River. 

Ramsey,  Johnson  William Sumter,  S.  C. 

Ruggles,  Daniel  Blaisdell   Sc.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Hanover,  N.  H. 

Slipp,  Arthur  Reid Frederickton,  N.  B. 

Smith,  Lizzie  Adams Newburyport. 

Sullivan,  John  Francis , .  Roxbury. 

Terry,  Robert  Ashley New  Bedford. 

Tutherly,  William Claremont,  N.  H. 

Vahey,  James  Henry Watertozvn. 

Walsh,  John  Joseph Cambridge. 

Wescott,  Abraham  Lincoln White  Rock,  Me. 

Wilbur,  Ralph  William Burlington,  Vt. 

Williams,  Louis  Teetzel Troy,  N.  Y. 

DOCTOR   OF    MEDICINE. 

Allard,  Frank  Ellsworth,  Sc.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col) Boston. 

Bent,  Gilbert  Wesley  Warren North  Reading. 

Bowman,  Arthur  Deering,  M.  D.,  {Col.  Rhys,  and  Surg, 

Cincinnati) Hartland,  Me. 

Boyd,  Herbert  Drummond Roxbziry. 

Browne,  Gilbert  Percy Dorchester. 

Clarke,  Fannie  Elizabeth Boston. 

Cocke,  James  Richard Boston. 

Cushman,  Mary  Floyd Castine,  Maine. 

Emerson,  Fred  Lincoln Dorchester. 

Gleason,  Charles  Sherman Oakland,  Maine. 

Hawks,  Alfred  Joseph , ATewton. 

Hill,  Noble  Hind : Roxbury. 

Hines,  Archelaus  Don Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mann,  William  Orris Randolph. 

Marshall,  Foster  Leroy Marblehead. 

Miller,  Lizbeth  Dora Providence,  R.  I. 

Norcross,  Ernest  Freeman Mil  ford. 

Norris,  Maria  Whittelsey Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Reeves,  Harriet  Almira Wayland. 

Smith,  Cora  Eliza,  Sc.  B.  {N.  Dak.  Univ.) Grand  Forks,  Dak. 

Stephenson,  Benjamin  Smith Boston. 

Stephenson,  Nellie  Witter Boston. 

Stowell,  Maude  Evelyn Boston. 

Urich,  John  Henry Boston. 

BACHELOR   OF    ARTS. 

Ayres,  Clara  Grace Danvers. 

Back,  Harry  Eugene Mashapang,  Conn. 
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Badger,  Delia  Alice Wellesley  Hills. 

Bodge,  Clare  Jennie .East  Boston. 

Bullock,  Annie  Cornelia Wellesley  Hills. 

■Chadwick,  Julia  Elsie Maiden. 

Chamberlain,  Florence Roslindale. 

■Chick,  Nellie  May Chelsea. 

Coburn,  George  Arthur Chelsea. 

Cogswell,  Bertha  Louise Cambridge. 

Colter,  John  Johnston St.  Martin's,  N.  B. 

Eaton,  Willis  Leander Waltham. 

Eckford,  Lily  Josephine Salem. 

Gallison,  Grace1  Butler Chelsea. 

Gardner,  Bertha  Lee Washington,  D.  C. 

Geoghegan,  William  Bernard Oxford,  Md. 

Gowing,  Eva  Melville Wakefield. 

Hartwell,  Harry  Linwood Newton  Highlands. 

Hathaway,  Harriet  May Providence,  R.  I. 

Johnson,  Ida  Belle Ipswich. 

Joslin,  Charlotte  Elizabeth Chelsea. 

McKinnon,  Nettie  Adeline Cambridge. 

Morse,  Sarah  Elizabeth Melrose. 

Moulton,  Annie  Cowles Lynn. 

Nazarian,  Arakel  Hovhannes Boston. 

Parker,  Grace  Hopkins Providence,  R.  I. 

Rich,  Sophronia  Baker Chelsea. 

Roberts,  Herbert  Rufus Brooksville,  Me. 

Rounds,  Fred  Leonard Taunton. 

Russell,  Sarah  Edith , West  Somerville. 

Serex,  Frederick Jamaica  Plain. 

Shepherd,  Florence  Dombey Maiden. 

Sheppard,  Alice  Rachel Providence,  R.  I. 

Storer,  Oscar Morrill,  Me. 

Strang,  Louis  Clinton Boston. 

Symonds,  Anna  Louise Lynn. 

Tanner,  Corrie  Usher Warren,  R.  I. 

Tewksbury,  Charles  Boardman Westboro. 

Wendell,  Marion   Josephine Cambridge. 

Wilder,  Edith  Harriet Walnut  Hill. 


BACHELOR   OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

Balcom,  John  Alvin Ashland. 

Burditt,  Myrtie  May , Lynn. 

Casey,  Grace  Elizabeth  Helen Boston. 
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Ellis,  Sherman  Everett Taunton. 

Gilman,  Gertrude Springfield.  Vt. 

Gilman,  Wilbert  Farley Springfield,  Vt. 

Hall,  Belle  Stevens Boston. 

Lamprey,  Mary  Lavinia No.  Easton. 

Seavey,  Mary  George Conway,  N.  H. 

Titus,  Ella  Augusta East  Somerville. 

White,  Jennie  Florence Randolph. 


BACHELOR    OF    MUSIC. 
Dobbins,  Abraham Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

BACHELOR   OF    SCIENCE. 

Boynton,  Walter  Ira N.  Amherst. 

Clark,  Edward  Thornton Granby. 

Crane,  Henry  Everett Weymouth. 

Denel,  James  Edward Amherst. 

Field,  Judson  Leon Leverett. 

Fletcher,  William Chelmsford. 

Graham,  Charles  Sumner Holden. 

Holland,  Edward  Bertram Amherst. 

Hubbard,  Cyrus  Moses Sunderland. 

Knight,  Jewell  Bennett Belchertown. 

Plumb,  Frank  Herbert , Westfield. 

Rogers,  Elliot Allston. 

Smith,  Robert  Hyde Amherst. 

Stockbridge,  Francis  Granger Northfield. 

Taylor,  George  Everett Shelburne. 

Thomson,  Henry  Martin Monterey. 

West,  Homer  Cady Belchertown. 

Willard,  George  Bartlett Waltham. 

Williams,  Milton  Hubbard Sunderland. 

DIPLOMAS   CERTIFYING  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE. 

In  School  of  Theology. 

Compton,  Harry Coquimbo,  Chili. 

Hughes,  John  Alfred Wickford,  R.  I. 

Sisson,  George  Antrim South  Braintree. 
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SUMMARY   OF   GRADUATES   IN    1892. 

By  Departments. 

School  of  All  Sciences 7 

School  of  Theology 37 

School  of  Law 60 

School  of  Medicine 24 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 51 

College  of  Agriculture 19 

College  of  Music 1 

Total 199 

By  Degrees. 

Degree.                                                                                          Men.     Women.  Total. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 6  6 

Master  of  Arts , 1  1 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 34  34 

Bachelor  of  Laws 57             3  60 

Doctor  of  Medicine 16            8  24 

Bachelor  of  Arts 13           27  40 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 3            8  11 

Bachelor  of  Science , 19  19 

Bachelor  of  Music 1  1 

Graduates  in  Theology 3  3 


Total 


52  47         199 


THE    COLLEGES 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  group  of  colleges,  with  distinct  faculties  and 
administrations.     Three  are  presented  in  the  following  pages  : 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  of  Music. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of 

Ethics  and  History. 
AUGUSTUS^H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
BORDEN  P.'BOWNE,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
WILLIAM  H.  NILES,1  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
CHARLES  R.  CROSS,1  Sc.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  and  Church  History. 
ALPHEUS  HYATT,  Sc.  B.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Zoology. 
THOMAS  B.  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit. 
JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  Jun.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  English 

Literature,  and  Political  Economy. 
HINCKLEY   G.  MITCHELL,    Ph.   D.,    S.  T.   D.,    Professor  of  Semitic 

Languages. 
MARCUS  D.   BUELL,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Studies. 
EDWARD  N.  KIRBY,  A.  B.,  Snow  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 
JAMES  GEDDES,  Jun.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
MARSHALL  LIVINGSTON  PERRIN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  and 

Anglo-Saxon. 
THOMAS  E.  POPE,1  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
WILLIAM    MARSHALL    WARREN,    Ph.    D.,   Assistant  Professor  of 

Philosophy. 
BALFOUR  H.   VAN  VLECK,  Sc.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Zoology,  and 

Physiology. 
GEORGE  H.  FALL,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  Lazv. 
EDWARD  COLLINS,1  Jr.,  Sc.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
ERNEST  IRVING  ANTRIM,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
GEORGE  HUNT  BARTON,1  Sc.  B.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 
GEORGE  V.  WENDELL,1  Sc.  B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
HELEN  LOUISE  BLACKWELL,  Instructor  in  Calisthenics. 


THOMAS  B.  LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian. 
•JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
JOHN  WENZEL,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

1  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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STUDENTS. 

JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOW. 
Baldwin,  Foy  Spencer,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Berlin,  Germany. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Blessing,  Charles  Winne,  Sc.  B.  {Union  Univ.) Slingerlands,  N.Y. 

Bowman,  John  Eliot,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Chelsea. 

Budd,  Henry  George,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Dickinson  Col.) Smyrna,  Del. 

Cramer,  Thomas  Edmund,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Uiiv.).  .  .Johnstown,  Pa. 

Dawson,  Joseph,  S.  T.  B.  {De  Panw  Univ.) Boston. 

Feistkorn,  William,  A.  B.  {German  Wallace  Col.) Blue  Island,  III. 

Hammond,  Everett  Stetson,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.).  .Davis  Creek,  Cal. 

Hartwell,  Harry  Linwood,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Newton  Highlands. 

Helms,  Edgar  James,  Ph.  B.  {Cornell  Col.) Spirit  Lake,  la. 

Hughes,  Edwin  Holt,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.),  S.  T.  B. 

{Boston  Univ.) Newton  Centre. 

Johnson,  John  Edward,  A.  B.  {Cornell  Col.) Johnstown,  Neb. 

Judd,  Bertrand  Pritchard,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.). .  ..Delaware,  0. 

Painter,  George  Stephen,  Ph.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Boston. 

Ray,  George  Remy,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Randolph-Macon  Col.).  .Richmond,  Va. 
Riddington,  William  Richards,  A.  B.  {Princeton  Univ.)Lausdale,  Pa. 
Takasugi,  Joseph  Yeijiro,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.),  S.  T. 

B.  {De  Pauw  Univ.) Hirosaki,  Japan. 

Thoburn,  David  Lyle,  A.  B.  {Allegheny  Col) Bellaire,  0. 

Wilson,  George  Arthur,  Ph.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Wabash,  Ind. 

Wurst,  Albert  Edward,  A.  B.  {Cen.  Wes.  Col.) Quincy,  III. 

Youtz,  Herbert  Alden,  A.  B.  {Simpson  Col.) Des  Moines,  la. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Adams,  Jessie  Louise East  Boston. 

Badger,  Alice  Anna Everett. 

Baker,  Frank  Herman  * Dedham. 

Baker,  Thomas  Nelson Maiden. 

Beddoe,  Carrie  Delina  l Charlestown. 

Bridgham,  Arthur  Leland Arlington  Heights. 

Carbee,  Annie East  Boston. 

Carbee,  Sarah  Frances East  Boston. 

Child,  Ruth  Lavinia  Sabine Maiden. 

Cochran,  Mary  Elizabeth  l _. . . Everett. 

Crosby,  Florence  Adelaide Maiden. 

Coyle,  Harry  Freeman  1 Alameda,  Cal. 

Dixon,  Sarah  Ann  1 Boston. 

Drake,  Frank  Edward Lynn. 

Eichorn,  Rosa  Cecilia x , Brookline. 
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Ewart,  Joseph  Archibald Lawrence. 

Fish,  Alice  Bertha z Cloquet,  Minn. 

Hamlin,  Christopher  Robert Lexington. 

Hancock,  Mabel  Dunham  r Barre. 

Hartwell,  Arthur  Elmer Newton  Highlands. 

Havener,  Fred  Newell Walt  ham. 

Heckbert,  Edwin  Ernest Woburn. 

Hersey,  Annie  Ives West  Hingham. 

Hobart,  Martha  Nichols Boston. 

Hodgdon,  Katie  Inez.  - . , Waltham. 

Hunt,  Herbert  Williams Hatherly. 

Jansson,  Christine  Evelyn W.  Somerville. 

Knowles,  Edith Gloticester. 

Langford,  Ellen  Mabel Newton. 

Lincoln,  Elbridge  Bangs Jamaica  Plain. 

Marchant,  Grace Lanesville. 

Montgomery,  Helen  Katherine Lowell. 

Nichols,  Minnie  Adelaide , .Lynn. 

Noble,  Edwin  La  Forest Chelsea. 

Overhiser,  Frank  Seymour Foxboro. 

Paige,  Alice  Browning Lynn. 

Pitcher,  Albert  Leslie Beverly. 

Sawyer,  Harriet  Sophira Napa,  Cal. 

Sayre,  Susie  Ida  x , Merrimac. 

Shepherd,  Hovey  Learned  1 Belfast,  Me. 

Smith,  Alice  Maud Cambridge. 

Shields,  Albert  Beckwith  x Pontiac,  R.  I. 

Strongman,  Elizabeth  Jane  x Boston. 

Spencer,  William  Sawyer f Lawrence. 

Tebbetts,  Gertrude  Herrhione  x Lynn. 

Tetlow,  Mabel  Eaton Chelsea. 

Thomas,  Eleanor , Lowell. 

Thomas,  Mabel Lowell. 

Thomas,  Thomas  Snowden Marion. 

Webster,  Harrison  Maynard Maiden. 

Wier,  Jennie  Estelle Chelsea. 

Windsor,  Sarah  Sweet , .    Waterbury,  Ct. 

Wyman,  Joseph  Gray Skowhegan,  Me. 

1  Philosophical  Course. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Adams,  George  Burrett Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Aurelio,  William  Goodwin Falmouth. 

Bachelder,  Mary  Amanda Chelsea. 
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Bacheller,  Helen  Lindsay Lynn. 

Bishop,  Edith  Louisa Winchester. 

Brown,  Ella  May Charlestown. 

Butler,  Wilmont  Ellis Hamilton. 

Chaffee,  John  Rufus W.  Somerville. 

Courtney,  Bertha  Florence Lynn. 

Crook,  Gertrude  Harriette Cambridge. 

Cutting,  Mary  Elizabeth Waltham. 

Dame,  Katherine Lynn. 

Dame,  Mary  Elma Lynn, 

Ditmars,  Jennie  Florence Woburn. 

Evans,  Louise E.  Somerville. 

Eveleth,  Martha  Louise So.  Lincoln. 

Fox,  Bertha  Caznean Dorchester. 

Goodhue,  Grace  Mabel Lowell. 

Goodwin,  May  Belle So.  Berwick,  Me. 

Harriman,  Mary  Adams Framingham. 

Hartwell,  Blanche Waltham. 

Hatch,  Ernest  Winthrop Winchester. 

Hawkes,  Caira  Douglass Cambridge. 

Hayes,  Florence  Lord Wollaston  Heights. 

Hill,  Bertha Boston. 

Hodge,  Frederick  Humbert Fells. 

Holmes,  Abbie  Louise , Brockton. 

Howe,  Caroline  Gore Cambridge 

Kilburn,  Florence  Medora Boston. 

Kimball,  Frank  William Walnut  Hill. 

Miller,  Fred  Robinson Roxbury. 

Murphy,  William  John Marlboro. 

Noon,  Edith  Ruby Cambridge. 

Northup,  Elizabeth  Crocker Waltham. 

O'Conner,  Mary  Elizabeth Wakefield. 

Parkhurst,  Charles  Erwin Somerville. 

Paul,  Esther  Day Cambridge. 

Penfield,  Lida  Scovil Boston. 

Rabardy,  Etta  Lebreton Manchester. 

Richardson,  George  Leonard  Connely Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Rogers,  Nina  Mabelle Gloucester. 

Rogers,  William  Fordyce Greenville,  Me. 

Ryder,  Harland  Holmes : Rock. 

Simpson,  Nellie  Isabel Boston. 

Smith,  George  Orlando Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

Speare,  Edward  Ray Newton  Centre. 

Tilton,  Charles  Norris Raymond,  N.  H. 

Tucker,  Lily  Frances Chelsea. 
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Vance,  Mary  Estelle Foxboro. 

Vining,  Mary  Lizzie So.  Weymouth. 

Weeks,  Alice  Cary Newtonville. 

White,  Isabelle  Dickson Cambridge. 

Woodvine,  Liverus  Hull Boston. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Adams,  Walter  Forester E.  Boston. 

Adams,  Clara  Augusta Bath,  Me. 

Batchelder,  Carrie  Estelle Chelsea. 

Berton,  Margaret  Frances W.  Somerville. 

Blackstone,  Emma  Jeannette Gloucester. 

Blackwell,  Grace  Stan  wood Boumdale. 

Bolster,  Gertrude  May Dorchester. 

Bond,  Grace  Lillian Claremont,  N.  H. 

Breed,  Sarah  Ellen Lynn. 

Bryant,  Sara  Cone Melrose. 

Butler,  Agnes  Jane E.   Greenwich,  R.  L. 

Campbell,  Andrew Cambridge. 

Cattern,  Joseph  Frederick Boston. 

Chaffee,  Wilbur  George W.  Somerville. 

Chick,  Sara  Linda Chelsea. 

Clifford,  Florence Chelsea. 

Cochran,  Susan  Louise Everett. 

Cowell,  Mary  Helena Lexington. 

Coyle,  Charles  Weldon Alameda,  Cal. 

Currier,  Alice  Velina Middleton. 

Day,  Grace  Belle Wakefield. 

Dean,  George  Benjamin Boston. 

Dechman,  Arthur Musquodobit,  N.  S. 

Dempsey,  Clarence  Haines W.  Fitchburg. 

Dickerman,  Grace  Lorraine N.  Easton. 

Dow,  Grace  Eaton Brookline. 

Eaton,  Luella  Miranda W.  Somerville. 

Elliott,  Ellen  Augusta Everett. 

Esau,  Ellen  Burfield Maiden. 

Fisher,  Sarah  Maria Melrose. 

Fogg,  Mabel  Adams E.  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Gleason,  Emma  Willard Rockland. 

Goldsmith,    Elizabeth Somerville. 

Greeley,  Leslie  Campbell Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

Haderbolets,  Bozenka  Annie Somerville. 

Hanchett,  Junius  Tilden Hyde  Park. 

Hilton,  Edna Chelsea. 

Hinckley,  Charles  Hervey N.  Easton. 
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Hough,  Mary  Elizabeth Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Howard,  Melville  Charles Manchester,  N.  H. 

Jones,  Sarah  Elizabeth Chelsea. 

Leonard,  Fannie  Irving Newton  Centre. 

Locke,  George  William Harwichport. 

Manning,  Emogene  Miriam Taunton. 

Maynard,  Ernest  Alston Berlin. 

Meredith,  Albert  Barrett Stoneham. 

Mooar,  Roy  Ellsworth Roxbury. 

Morse,  Etta  Florena .Newfane,  Vt. 

Newhall,  Ella  Adelia Maiden. 

Noble,  Edwin  La  Forest Chelsea. 

Noyes,  Frank  James Everett. 

Ordway,  Julia  Knowlton Dorchester. 

Perkins,  Harry  Edwin Georgetown. 

Pettit,  Ruth  May Worcester. 

Phillips,  Edwin  Everett E.  Weymouth. 

Pierce,  Charles  Willard Ashland. 

Reid,  Isabella Bay  View. 

Richmond,  Bertha  Plympton W.  Medford. 

Sawyer,  Susan  Emma Methuen. 

Sanford,  Maud  Louise Melrose. 

Simmons,  Dora N.  Cambridge. 

Stone,  Harriet  Ellen Chelsea. 

Taylor,  Carl  Traf ton Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Warren,  Lucy  Wyman , Boston. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Aldrich,  Bertha  Evelyn Weslborough. 

Atherton,  Annabel  Susan Wakefield. 

Armstrong,  Helen  Maud Winchester. 

Baldwin,  Leon  Estyn * Athol. 

Barnes,  Mary  Emma Maiden. 

Bartholomew,  Judith  Helen Melrose  Highlands. 

Bartletl,  Sara  May Rockland,  Maine. 

Bosworth,  Eugene  Manning W.  Boylston. 

Brown,  Grace  Nellie Somerville. 

Bryant,  Lillian  Thwing Medfield. 

Buffinton,  Luella Lynn. 

Chase,  Almy Manchester,  N.  H. 

Churchill,  George  Morton Elmwood. 

Converse,  Stella  Antoinette Newton  Highlands. 

Courtney,  Mary  Louise Lynn. 

Crawford,  Howard  Tribon Woburn. 

Dame,  Helen  Magoun Lynn. 
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Daniels,  Ella  Louise Somerville. 

Ela,  Grace  Edna Cambridgeport. 

Evans,  Marshall  Blakemore Roslindale. 

Farrar,  Lillian  Keturah Newton  Centre. 

Flint,  Susie  May Melrose. 

Fox,  Grace  Idelle Reading. 

Gay,  Grace  Idelle Maiden. 

Gove,  John  Frank Raymond,  N.  H. 

Gregg,  Clifford  Fyffe Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hadley,  Mary  Eliza Arlington  Heights. 

Hall,  Emily  Alice Cambridgeport. 

Hosmer,  Blanche  Evelyn Medford. 

Ingalls,  Mabel  Estelle Swampscott. 

Ingraham,  Mary  Evelyn Charlestown. 

Lavalette,  Ernest  Burton Dorchester. 

Lewis,  Eliza  Bettinson Reading. 

Mann,  Kate  Isabelle Weymouth. 

Marvel,  Mary Medford. 

Mason,  John Clinton. 

Osborn,  Eliza  Poor Peabody. 

Rea,  Ethelwyn  Augusta Maiden. 

Reed,  Sarah  Eliza Jamaica  Plain. 

Redman,  Edith Lexington. 

Rice,  Henry  Herbert E.  Berry,  N.  H. 

Rich,  Mary  Franz W.  Acton. 

Richmond,  Etta  May Danvers. 

Robbins,  Raymond  Adams New  Bedford. 

Rogers,  Jennie  Kendall Brockton. 

Ryan,  John  Thomas Chepachet,  R.  L. 

Sanborn,  Herbert  Charles Winchester. 

Seabury,  Grace  Fessenden Waltham. 

Small,  Hila  Helen Somerville. 

Stiles,  Lelia  Etta La  Paris,  Me. 

Stockbridge,  Bertha  M  ay Somerville. 

Stearns,  Mary  Putnam Wilton,  Ar.  H. 

Webster,  Florence  Isabel Haverhill. 

Whalin,  Edith  Florence Randolph. 

Whitman,  Alma  May Roxbnry. 

Whittemore,  Jennie  Mabel Reading. 

Wight,  Frank  Brandon Reading. 

Wingate,   Ina  Brooks E.  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Whiting,  Frank  Ellen Franklin. 

Wonson,  Gertrude  Homer E.  Gloucester. 
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SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Allen,  Sadie  Sylvester Boston. 

Bardwell,  Flora  May Cambridge. 

Bartlett,  Herbert  Warren N.  Weymouth. 

Carpenter,  Sarah  Walcott Milton. 

Carrothers,  Clara  Elizabeth Finley,  0. 

Cole,  Edith  Lewis Somerville. 

Crawford,  Grace  Merriam E.  Boston. 

Cushing,  Esther  Genevieve E.  Boston. 

Day,  Inez  Josephine Wakefield. 

Fish,  Abbie  Gertrude W.  Somerville. 

Flower,  Jewell Boston. 

Foster,  Hannah  Winfred Sandwich. 

Gray,  Ella  Durgin Somerville. 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Lauder So.  Ryegate,  Vt. 

Hartzler,  Mary  Lillian E.  Northfield. 

Herron,  Winifred  Arria Endicott. 

Hersey,  Alice  Bradford W.  Hingham. 

Hildreth,  Fannie  Shaw Wellesley  Hills. 

Hitchcock,  Grace  Anna Somerville. 

Hitchcock,  Mary  Prescott Somerville. 

Knight,  Annie  Lillian Sandusky,  0. 

Locke,  Martha  Washington S.  Braintree. 

Loring,  Helen  Margaret Newton  Centre. 

Marvel,  Bertha  Phillips Taunton. 

Mayo,  Susie  Gertrude Lynn. 

Mellish,  Annie  Alfreda  Fordham So.  Boston. 

Mills,  Minerva  Louise Somerville. 

Murdock,  Lela  Clerinda Charlestown. 

Nelson,  Arthur  William  Leroy W.  Medway. 

Nelson,  Minna  Frances W.  Medway. 

Nickerson,  Mary  Emma Somerville. 

Parkhurst,  Louisa  Frances Somerville. 

Pratt,  Arthur  Ozro Dorchester. 

Raymond,  Daisy Beverly. 

Reeve,  Katharine  Mary Appleton,  Wis. 

Richards,  Florence  Augusta Abington. 

Sawyer,  Ida  May W.  Somerville. 

Shipman,  Emma  Chris Waterbury,  Vt. 

Smith,  Mary  Brickett Melrose. 

Soule,  Mabel  Winter Stamford,  Conn. 

Tilton,  Martha  Lucretia Milford,  N.  H. 

Tower,  Moses  Binney Aubumdale. 

Tripp,  Mae  Abbie Charleston,  Vt. 
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Welles,  Mae Winchendon. 

Wilder,  Mattie  Sprague Hingham. 

Young,  Ellen  Louise Lisbon,  N.  H. 

UNCLASSIFIED    STUDENTS. 

Crane,  Carolyn Woburn. 

Crawford,  Robert Peabody. 

Croucher,  Miranda Boston. 

Dunoff ,  Peter Bulgaria. 

Fuller,  John  Howard Augusta,  Me. 

Fuller,  Charles  Henry Quincy. 

Hardy,  Edward  Rochie Charlestown. 

Hoi  way,  Louis  Irving Salem. 

Jackson,  William  Hubert Worcester. 

Knapton,  Margaret  Annie Detroit,  Mich. 

Le  Gros,  Edith  Maude Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

Low,  Warren  Francis Essex. 

Morrill,  Jedediah  Albert. Rochester,  N.  H. 

Parrot,  William  Joseph,  Jr Boston. 

Reid,  Samuel New  Harmony,  Ind. 

Robinson,  Charles  Wilbur W.  Fitchbnrg. 

Sawtell,  Eli  Augustus Boston. 

Woodworth,  John  Dawson  Roswell Jamaica  Plain. 

Wriston,  John  Kinkaid W.  Va. 

Wyman,  Edward  Cleveland Hyde  Park. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students 21 

Senior  Class 53 

Junior  Class 53 

Sophomore  Class 64 

Freshman  Class 60 

Special    Students 46 

Unclassified   Students 20 


Total 


3V 


The  aim  of  this  College  is  to  give  that  liberal  education  which 
is  the  true  preparation  for  the  study  of  a  learned  profession,  or 
for  a  life  devoted  to  letters,  education  or  public  affairs.  It  ac- 
cordingly provides  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  all 
those  branches  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  science  known  as 
the  Liberal  Arts. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  present  themselves  promptly 
at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  at  the  hour  announced  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  registration.  All  are  required  to  fill  out  a  printed 
form  of  application,  and  to  present  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character.  Candidates  who  divide  the  examinations  will  file,  at 
the  preliminary  one,  a  certificate  from  a  former  teacher  stating 
the  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  is  prepared  for  examination, 
and  at  the  final  one  the  testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 
The  studies  in  which  the  Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  in 
the  A.  B.  Course  will  be  examined  are  the  following :  — 

Latin.  —  I.     Csesar,    Gallic   War,  Books,  I.-IV.   (or  Books  I.— III.;   and 

Sallust's  Catiline),  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  on  grammar. 
Vergil,  sEneid,  I.-VL,  (or  Eclogues  and  ALneid,  I.-V.),  with  questions  on 
the  subject-matter  and  on  prosody. 

2.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  of  Caesar,  with  general 
questions  on  grammar,  history,  and  antiquities,  suggested  by  the  prescribed 
passages.  Also  the  translation  into  Latin  of  simple  English  sentences,  to 
test  the  candidate's  practical  knowledge  of  grammar. 

3.  Cicero,  Orations  against  Catiline  and  for  Archias,  with  questions  on 
the  subject-matter  and  on  construction  and  grammatical  forms. 

4.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  of  Cicero's  Orations,  with 
questions  as  in  2.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  of  the 
jEneid,  and  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  questions  on  prosody. 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  narrative, 
based  upon  some  portion  of  the  prescribed  prose. 

Greek. —  1.  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  of  Xenophon 
(suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis). 

2.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the  Iliad;  the  can- 
didate in  both  cases  being  supplied  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words. 

3.  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have  studied 
White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

Mathematics.  —  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System.  Algebra  suffi- 
cient to  include  Radical  Forms,  Quadratic  Equations  of  two  unknown  quan- 
tities, and  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents.  Plane 
Geometry  with  discipline  in  original  demonstrations. 

Modern  Languages.  —  The  candidate  will  be  examined  in  either  German 
or  French.     In  each  case  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  grammatical  forms  and 
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constructions  will  be  expected;   also  an  ability  to  translate  simple  prose,  and 
to  compose  in  the  language  simple  sentences  based  upon  the  matter  read. 

Ancient  History.  —  As  much  as  is  contained  in  Smith's  Smaller  History 
of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  Leighton's  History  of  Rome  to 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Ancient  Geography.  —  As  much  as  may  be  needed  for  the  illustration 
of  the  expedition  against  Troy,  the  voyage  of  yEneas,  the  Anabasis,  and  the 
Gallic  War. 

English.  —  A  short  composition  on  some  theme  selected  from  specified 
authors,  and  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Criticism  of  sen- 
tences as  to  correctness.  The  theme,  or  themes,  will  be  taken  from  one  or 
more  of  the  following  works,  according  to  the  year : — 

1893. —  Shakespere's  Julius  Caesar,  and  Twelfth  Night,  Scott's  Marmion, 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Pa- 
pers in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

1894. — Shakespere's  Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Pa- 
pers in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbot,  Dickens's 
David  Copperfield. 

1895. —  Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night,  Milton's 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton 
and  Addison,  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
Scott's  Abbot. 

1896. —  Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evange- 
line, Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  De 
Foe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Scott's 
Woodstock,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

All  the  books  named  for  a  given  year  are  to  be  read  by  each  candidate. 

An  important  feature  of  the  above  requisitions  is,  that  in  the 
examinations  in  the  languages  the  whole  stress  is  laid  not  upon 
the  quantity  which  the  student  may  have  read,  but  upon  his 
actual  ability  to  handle  the  language  correctly.  To  prepare  for 
these  examinations,  the  pupil  should  be  accustomed,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  translate  into  Latin  and 
Greek,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  passages  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 
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Requirements  for  Ph.  B.  Candidates. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Ph.  B.  course  will  be 
examined  in  all  of  the  foregoing  subjects  except  Greek,  and  also 
in  the  maximum  requirement  in  a  second  modern  language 
(French  or  German)  substituted  for  the  Greek.  This  maximum 
requirement  includes  :  — 

i.  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar;1  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  accidence ;  familiarity  with  the  syntax  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

2.  Ability  to  translate  passages  of  ordinary  difficulty  ;  to  be 
acquired  by  the  reading  of  at  least  three  classical  dramas,  and 
five  or  six  shorter  modern  stories. 

3.  Ability  to  write  a  short  theme  in  the  language  based  upon 
one  of  the  stories  read. 

Satisfactory  certificates  from  the  principals  of  high  schools 
and  academies  of  good  standing  will  exempt  the  candidate  from 
examination  in  arithmetic,  ancient  history,  and  geography. 

Division  of  the  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  admission  may  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
at  one  time,  or,  if  they  prefer,  may  divide  them;  it  being  re- 
quired, however,  that,  if  the  work  be  divided,  at  least  one-half 
must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  "preliminary  examination." 
Moreover,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation must  produce  certificates  from  their  teachers  attesting  their 
fitness  in  given  subjects ;  and  ?io  candidate  will  be  examined  in 
subjects  not  included  in  the  certificate  of  the  teacher. 

The  examinations  are  mainly  in  writing ;  and  deficiencies  in 
the  legibility,  spelling,  or  grammar  of  the  students'  papers  affect 
the  result  of  the  examination.  Specimens  of  recent  examination 
papers  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  ability  to  recite  one  oration  of  Cicero  memoriter  will  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  three  orations  read.  If  the  student 
prefer,  a  proportionate  allowance  for  memorizing  will  be  made 
in  Vergil. 

Instructors   preparing   students   in    Latin  and    Greek  are  re- 
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quested  to  follow  the  Continental  pronunciation  of  vowels,  to 
give  the  Latin  c  and  g  the  sound  of  Greek  k  and  y,  i  consonant 
the  sound  of  y  in  yes,  and  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Greek  accents  and  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  vowels. 

TIMES   AND    PLACES. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  1893  will  be  held  at  the  Col- 
lege, No.  12  Somerset  Street,  as  follows  :  — 

Thursday,  June  8. 
8-9  A.  M. — Candidates  present  themselves  for  registration. 
9-10.30.  —  Xenophon  and  Greek  Writing. 
10.3C-1 2.  —  Caesar. 
1-2.30  P.  M. — Algebra. 
2.30-4.  —  Cicero. 
4-5. — Translation  at  sight  from  English  into  Latin. 

Friday,  June  9. 
9-10.30  a.  m. — Vergil  and  Ovid. 
10.30-12.  —  Homer. 
1-2.30  p.  m.  — Geometry. 
2.30-3.30.  —  French  or  German. 
3.30-4.30.  —  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Saturday,  June  10. 

Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  History,  for  those  not  furnished 
with  teachers'  certificates. 

The  Fall  Examinations  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
Sept.  19-21,  at  hours  corresponding  to  the  above. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  should  present  themselves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination;  and  if  they  come  from  other  colleges,  a  certificate 
of  honorable  dismissal  therefrom  will  be  required. 

Examinations   Elsewhere. 
On  the  days  above  mentioned,   examinations   under    the    charge    of    duly 
appointed  University  Examiners  may  be  held  in  other  places  than  Boston. 
Any  principal  of  a  preparatory  school  desirous  of  securing  this  accommoda- 
tion is  requested  to  address  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  Courses  of  Instruction  presented  the  current  year  number 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty.     In  number  of  class  exercises  they 
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range   from  one    to  six  a  week.     They  constitute    ten   general 
Groups  of  studies,  which  may  be  designated  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Oriental  Languages  and  Civilizations. 

II.  Languages  and  Civilizations  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

III.  English  Language,  Literature,  and  History. 

IV.  Languages,  Literature,  and  History  of  Modern  Continental  Europe. 
V.  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

VI.  History. 

VII.  Economics,  Law,  and  Social  Science. 

VIII.  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy. 

IX.  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Geology. 

X.  Life,  Personal  Development,  Expression,  etc. 

The  urses  included  in  each  of  the  ten  are  given  below.  At 
the  head  of  each  Group  stand  the  names  of  the  several  in- 
structors participating  therein.  In  the  notation  following  each 
Course,  F,  W.,  S.  signify  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  terms  re- 
spectively; the  affixed  numeral  denotes  the  number  of  hours  per 
week.  Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  sustain  vital  rela- 
tions to  more  than  one  Group,  and  hence  are  necessarily  re- 
peated. 

The  distribution  of  the  Courses  in  the  order  of  years  and  terms 
may  be  seen  in  the  Order  of  Studies  appended  to  the  statement 
of  the  Groups  (page  68). 

Oriental  Languages  and  Civilizations. 

Dean  Huntington,   Profs.   Lindsay  and   Mitchell,  Ass't   Prof.  Taylor. 

1.  Ancient  History  of  the  East.     The  Chaldaeo-Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 

cians, and  Hebrews.     Significance  of  their  Civilizations  for  that  of 
Europe  and  for  the  History  of  Mankind. —  W.,  2. 

2.  The  Aryan  Civilizations  of  Antiquity  and  their  Evolution  from  Primitive 

Aryan  Culture.     Historic  Contacts  of  Aryan  with  Semitic  and  Egyp- 
tian Civilization.  —  S.,  2. 

3.  Elements  of  Sanskrit.     Whitney's  Grammar.     Lanman's  Reader  (Nala). 

—  E,  2. 

4.  Sanskrit    Grammar,   with    special   reference    to    Comparative    Grammar. 

Selections  from  the  Vedas.  —  F.,  I. 

5.  Continuation  of  Course  3.     Whitney's  Grammar.     Hitopadeca. —  IV.,2. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  4.     Brahmana  and  Sutra  Selections. —  IV.,  1. 
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7.  Continuation    of  Course   5.     "Whitney's  Grammar.     Kathasaritsagara. — 

S.,  2. 

8.  Continuation   of  Course  6.     Lectures  on  Indian  Literature  and  Philos- 

ophy.—  S.,  1. 

9.  Elements  of  Hebrew,  with  Exercises  for  Beginners.     Mitchell's  Hebrew- 

Lessons.  —  F.,  5. 

10.  Hebrew  Readings  with  Syntax. —  IV.,  4. 
For  students  who  have  taken  Course  9. 

11.  Genesis,  with  Essays  and  Discussions. —  S.,  1. 
For  students  zvho  have  taken  Course  10. 

12.  Assyrian.—  F,  IV.,  S.,  2. 

For  students  who  have  had  not  less  than  one  year  of  Hebrew. 

For  properly  qualified  special  or  graduate  students  more  advanced  courses 
in  Hebrew  can  be  provided;  also,  for  classes  of  not  less  than  4,  instruction 
in  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Talmudic  Hebrew,  and  Syriac;  and,  on  special  terms, 
in  Ancient  Egyptian,  Avestan,  and  in  Japanese. 

The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  augmented  by  acquisitions 
from  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  from  other  sources,  is  the  most  valuable 
of  its  kind  in  America.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
whose  courteous  custodians  and  trustees  both  the  University  and  the  general 
public  are  under  many  and  varied  obligations.  Specimens  also  of  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  art  may  be  studied  in  the 
same  Museum.  To  specially  qualified  students  free  admission  tickets  are 
issued,  on  application  through  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


II.  Languages,  Literatures,  and  Civilizations  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Dean  Huntington,  Profs.  Buck  and  Lindsay,  and  Ass't  Prof.  Taylor. 

2*.     The  Aryan  Civilizations  of  Antiquity,  and  their  Evolution  from  the  Primi- 
tive Aryan  Culture.  —  S.,  2. 

13.  Lectures  on  Ancient  Greek  Life,  with  illustrations  from  Literature  and 

Arts. 
On  alternate  Fridays  throughout  the  year. 

14.  Exercises  in  the  writing  of  Greek.     (First  course.) 
On  alternate  Fridays  throughout  the  year. 

15.  Attic  Prose  and  Greek  Wisdom.     Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  —  /'.,  4. 

16.  Greek  Epic.     Homer.     Selections  from  the  Odyssey. —  IV.,  3. 

17.  Ionic  Prose.     Selections  from  Herodotus. —  S.,  2. 

18.  Greek  Orators.     Select  Orations  of  Lysias.  —  F,  2. 
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19.  Greek  Drama.     Sophocles.     CEdipus  Rex. —  W.  and  S.,  2. 

20.  Greek  Dialectics.     Plato's  Protagoras.  —  F.,  2. 

21.  Greek    Lyrics.     Pindar.     Selections    from    the    Olympian    and    Pythian 

Odes.—  W.,2. 

22.  Greek  Literary  Criticism.     Aristotle's  Poetics.  —  S.,  2. 

23.  Final  course  in  Greek  Writing,  with  Senior  Review  of  Grammar —  S.,  2. 

24.  Latin  Grammar  as  related  to  the  Science  of  Language.  — F.,  I. 

Students  electing  this  course  are  expected  to  continue  it  through  the  year. 

25.  Livy,  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.     Grammatical  Exercises.     Prose  Compo- 

sition (Elementary).     Lectures  on  Livy.     Sight  Reading.  —  F.,  4. 

26.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles,  with  analyses  in  English  and  in  Latin.  — 

F,  2. 

27.  Prose  Composition :   Exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Latin. — 

F.,  2. 

28.  History  of  Latin  Literature,  with  illustrative  readings,  and  essays  pre- 

pared by  the  members  of  class.     Pre-Augustan  authors.  —  F.,  2. 
28<2.  Roman  Antiquities.     Lecture  and  assigned  topics.  —  F.,  2. 

29.  Readings  from  Plautus  and  Terence.  —  F.,  2.     (Omitted  in  '93~'94.) 
29a.  Readings  from  Lucretius.  —  F.,  7. 

This  Course  is  designed  to  encourage  students  to  read  a  large  amount  of 
Latin,  as  a  literary  exercise. 

30.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes.     Lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  Horace. 

-  w.,  3. 

31.  Continuation  of  Course  24. —  W.,  I. 

32.  Juvenal :    Selections  from   the    Satires,    with    illustrative    readings   from 

Horace,  Persius,  and  the  fragments  of  Lucilius. —  W.,  2. 

33.  Prose  Composition  (continuation  of  Course  27)  :   Exercises  in  composi- 

tion upon  Latin  models.  —  W.,  2. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  27,  or  its  equivalent. 

34.  History    of  Latin    Literature    (continuation    of  Course    28).     Augustan 

authors. —  W.,  2. 
34a.  Roman  Antiquities  (continuation  of  Course  283). —  W.,  2. 

35.  Readings    from    Vergil's    Eclogues,     Ovid,    Catullus    (continuation    of 

Course  29). —  W.,  2.     (Omitted  in  '93~'94). 
35«.  Readings  from  Cicero  (Essays  and  rhetorical  works).  —  W.,  2. 

36.  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  composi- 

tion.    Sight  Reading. — S.,  2. 

37.  Continuation  of  Course  31.  —  S.,  1. 

38.  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania,  with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar- 

ities of  syntax  and  style  as  illustrating  the  change  from  the  Latin  of 
the  Augustan  age.  —  S.,  2. 
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38a.  Prose  Composition  (continuation  of  Course  33).     Original  composition 
in  Latin  upon  topics  assigned.  —  S.,  2. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  in  Course  33,  or  its  equivalent. 

39.  History  of  Latin  Literature  (continuation  of  Course  34).     Post- Augustan 

authors.  —  S.,  2. 
39<2.  Roman  Antiquities  (continuation  of  Course  34a). —  -5".,  2. 

40.  Readings    from    Cicero     (philosophical    works)    and    Seneca.  —  S.,    2. 

(Omitted  in  '93  -94). 
40^:.  Readings  from  Pliny  and  Cicero  (epistles). —  S.,  2. 

The  courses  comprised  in  the  foregoing  Group  are  supplemented  in  an 
effective  manner  by  the  original  papers  and  discussions  called  out  by  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the  College.  This  organi- 
zation of  students  and  instructors  was  established  in  the  year  1884.  In  an 
apartment  adjacent  to  the  Latin  class-room,  it  has  a  valuable  working  library 
of  several  hundred  volumes,  selected  •  expressly  for  students  of  Classical  and 
General  Philology  and  Archaeology. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  lectures  and  readings  before  the  Association 
the  present  year  : — 

1.  The  newly  discovered  Manuscript  of  Herondas.      By  Asst.  Prof.  Taylor. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  Classics   at  Oxford  University.     By  Charles  P. 

Parker,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University. 

3.  Some  characteristics  of  Greek  Sculpture.     Given  in  the  Boston  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts.     By  Asst.  Prof.  Taylor. 

4.  Mixture  in  Language.     Prof.  Lindsay. 

The  rise  and  history  of  ancient  classic  art  are  excellently  illustrated  by 
skilfully  arranged  specimens  and  representations  of  Cypriote,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
and  Roman  art  works,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  rooms  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Students  are  given  every  reasonable  facility  for  the  study  of  these 
objects. 

The  Latin  Seminary  consists  of  six  students  from  the  Senior  class  and  six 
from  the  Junior  class,  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  competitive 
examination  to  do  special  work  in  Latin  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  instructors  in  this  department.  The  work  during  the  present  year  has 
consisted  of  a  detailed  examination  of  Cicero's  de  Amicitia  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  elements  of  text  criticism. 

III.    English  Language,  Literature,  and  History. 

Dean  Huntington,  Prof.  Dorchester,  Prof.  Perrin,  and  Mr.  Antrim. 

41.  History  of  England:   Her  Relations  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Present. — 

S.,  2. 
See  Group  6. 
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42.  Anglo-Saxon.  —  Cook's   Siever's   Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Kbrner's  ags. 

Texte.  —  E,  2. 

43.  Elene,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  —  W.,  2. 

44.  Beowulf.  —  S.,  2. 

45.  Middle-English  Authors.  —  E,  2. 

46.  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  Language.  —  IV.,  2. 

47.  Chaucer.     Individual  work  in  English  Philology.  —  S.,  2. 

48.  History  of  English  Literature.    The  early  formative  elements.     Chaucer 

and  Spenser.  —  F.,  2. 

49.  History   of    English    Literature.     The    Rise    of    the    English    Drama; 

Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  Shakespere's  Predecessors.     The  Puritan 
Reaction;    Milton.. —  W.,  2. 

50.  History  of  English  Literature  from  Milton  to  Tennyson.  —  S.,  2. 

51.  Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art.     Criticism  of  Poems.  —  E,  2. 

52.  English  Prose  Fiction.     The  Beginnings  of  Fiction :   Myth,  Fable,  Tale, 

Romance.      The   Development   of    the   Novel.       Special   study    of 
Scott.  —  IV,  2. 

53.  English    Prose  Fiction  (continuation  of  Course  52).     Special  Study  of 

Thackeray,  Dickens  and  George  Eliot.  —  S.,  2. 

54.  Shakespere.     Study  of    the    dramatic   structure    of  Shakespere's   plays. 

—  E,  2. 

55.  Shakespere  (continuation  of  Course  54).     Study  of  Shakespere's  char- 

acters. —  IV.,  2. 

56.  Browning  and  Tennyson.  —  S.,  2. 

57.  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Criticism.    Clarke  and  Genung.    Supplementary 

Lectures  and  Study.  —  IV.,  S.,  1 . 

58.  Orations.     Lectures  on  Oratory.     Criticism  of  Orations. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  Senior  year. 

59.  Theses.     Personal  Conference  with  Students.  —  S.,  I. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Senior  year. 

Important  adjuncts  to  the  above  Courses  are  the  stated  exercises  of  numer- 
ous student  associations  for  literary,  oratorical,  and  dialectic  improvement.  Of 
the  larger  of  these  associations,  one  is  maintained  solely  for  purposes  of  public 
debate;  another  gives  prominence  to  lectures  and  recitals;  a  third  is  devoted 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  journalism,  and  prints  a  monthly  paper  entitled 
the  University  Beacon. 

For  the  study  of  eminent  living  speakers  of  English,  few  if  any  cities  afford 
opportunities  as  valuable  as  those  presented  in  Boston.  In  this  statement  ref- 
erence is  had  not  to  those  public  reciters  with  whom  personality  is  a  tool  and 
simulation  a  life  work,  but  to  the  earnest  statesmen,  philanthropists,  educators, 
preachers,  moralists,  and  constructive  social  critics  of  every  kind,  who  year  by 
year,  in  this  city  celebrated  for  its  early  orators,  renewedly  illustrate  the  capa- 
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bilities  of  the  English  tongue  for  purposes  of  instructive  and  persuasive  utter- 
ance. Among  these  are  representatives  of  every  part  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  including  the  university  towns  and  other  cultivated  centres  of  Great 
Britain. 

IV.    Languages,  Literatures,   and  History  of  Modern 
Continental  Europe. 

Dean  Huntington,  Profs.  Geddes  and  Perrin. 

60.  Mediaeval  History  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  Interests  of 

European  Civilization.  —  F.,  2. 

61.  History  of  France  :  her  relations  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Present.  —  S.,  2. 
Given  in  1890-91. 

62.  History  of  Germany  :   her  relations  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Present.  — 

S.,2. 

Given  in  1891-92. 

French. 

63.  Elements  of  the  French  Language.     Bocher's  Otto's  French  Grammar 

and  Reader.  —  F.,  2,  W.,  2,  S.,  2. 
Beginners'  Course,  intended  for  those  who  on  entering  presented  German  in 
place  of  French. 

64.  Roulier's  First  book  of  Prose  Composition.    Au  Coin  du  Feu  (Souvestre), 

Contes  Choisis  (A.  de  Musset),  French  Plays  (Feuillet,  Scribe,  Labi- 
che  et  Martin).  —  F,  2,  IV.,  2. 

65.  Blouet,   Class    Book   of  French  Composition   (or  a  similar  text-book). 

Stories  from  modern  French  authors.  Contes  de  mon  Moulin  (Dau- 
det,  Carine  (L.  Enault),  Colomba  (Merimee),  Boum-Boum  (J. 
Claretie.)  —  S.,  2. 

66.  Kastner's  French  Prose  Composition.     Les  Aventures  du  dernier  Aben- 

cerage  (Chateaubriand), Croisilles  (A.  de  Musset),  La  Canne  de  Jonc 
(De  Vigny),  Marianne  (G.  Sand).  —  F.,  2. 

67.  Kastner's  French  Prose   Composition.     Bug   Jargal  (V.  Hugo),  La  Fa- 

mille  de  Germandre  (G.  Sand),  Modern  Plays  (Mme.  de  Girardin,  J. 
Sandeau,  A.  Vacquerie,  Labiche  et  Delacour),  La  Bataille  de  Tra- 
falgar (A.  de  Lamartine).     Conversation.  —  W.,  2. 

68.  English  into  French   (Sadler).     Episodes  de  Sans  Famille   (De  Vigny), 

Graziella  (Lamartine),  La  Tulipe  Noir  (A.  Dumas),  La  Lyre  Fran- 
caise  (G.  Masson).  Conversation  and  Composition.  Short  Stories 
(Daudet,  L.  Enault,  Jules  Claretie).  Plays  (Feuillet,  Sandeau). — 
S.,  2. 

69.  Frejich  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Themes,  Lectures.     Cha- 

teaubriand, De  Stael,  Balzac,  Lamartine,  V.  Hugo.  —  F.,  2. 
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70.  Histoire  de  France  (Duruy).     G.  Sand,  T.  Gautier,  E.  About.     Themes, 

Lectures.  —  W.,  2. 

71.  Continuation  of  69  and  70.     Theuriet,  Halevy,  Sainte-Beuve   (Causeries 

du  Lundi),  Vol.  I.  and  II.     Discours  Choisis  (Gambetta),  (edition 
Reinach).     Themes,  Lectures.  —  S.,  2. 
Note.     In  '93   and  '94,  the  above  three  courses  will  be   on   eighteenth 
century  authors  and  history. 

La  Conference  Franca ise. 
Students  having  a  good  scientific  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
some  facility  in  expressing  themselves  in  that  language  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Society.  Meetings  are  held  weekly;  the  exercises  being  con- 
ducted entirely  in  French.  For  '92  and  '93  nineteenth  century  authors  such 
as  A.  Theuriet,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Jules  Simon,  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  their 
works  together  with  their  importance  and  influence  were  discussed,  and  selec- 
tions read  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Italtan. 

72.  Grandgent's  Italian   Grammar.     De  Amicis  (Cuore).     Fante   di  Picche 

(S.  Farina),  —  F.,  2. 

73.  Grandgent's  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition.     II  Signor  Io   (Farina^, 

Le  mie  Prigioni  (S.  Pellico),  Modern  Plays  (G.  del  Testa).  —  W.,  2. 

74.  Prose  Composition.     Ettore  Fieramosca  (M.  dAzeglio),  Marco  Visconti 

(T.  Grossi) ,  Plays  (Goldoni).  —  S.,  2. 

75.  Dante  (LTnferno).      Lectures  on  Dante  and  his  age.  —  E,  2. 

76.  Dante  (II  Purgatoria).     Lectures  on  Florentine  Art.  —  W.,  2. 

77.  Dante  (II  Paradiso).     Lectures  on  topics  drawn  from  the  Divina  Com- 

media.  —  S.,  2. 

78.  Italian  Literature  :   La  Vita  Nuova  (Dante).     II  Decamerone,  Selections 

(Boccaccio)  ;    Life  and  Times  of  Boccaccio.  —  E,  I. 

79.  Italian  Literature,  II  Principe   (Machiavelli),  Orlando  Furioso  (Ariosto)  ; 

Outline  of  the  history  of  the  times.  —  W.,  1. 

80.  Italian  Literature  :  Tasso  (La  Gerusalemme  Liberata).     Review  of  Tasso 

and  his  Work.  —  S.,  I. 
Courses  78-80  are  intended  for  graduate  students,  but  Seniors  may  be  ad- 
mitted provided  a  class  of  not  less  than  four  is  formed. 

Spanish. 

81.  Knapp's  Spanish  Grammer.     El  Eco  de  Madrid.     El  Capitan  Veneno. 

—  E,  2. 

82.  Grammar  and  Composition.     Corazon  de  Orb  (Sacher   Masoch),  Dona 

Perfecta  (Caldos),  Plays  (Moratin).  —  Wl,  2. 

83.  Grammar  and  Composition.     Marta  y  Maria   (Valdes),  Plays  from  the 

Collection  by  Federico  Booch-Arkossy,  Leipzig,  2nd  edition.     Maria 
(Isaacs).  —  S.,  2. 
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Romance  Philology. 

84.  Introduction   to   the    Comparative   Study  of  the   Romance   Languages. 

Lectures,   based   on    Diez's    Grammar    and   Grober's  Grundriss  der 
romanischen  Philologie.  —  E.,  I. 

85.  Morceaux  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Francais  (Petit  de  Julleville),  Langue  et 

Litterature  Francaises  (Baitsch-Horning).  —  W.,  1. 

86.  Chrestomathie  de  l'ancien  Francais  (Bartsch) ;    La  Chanson  de   Roland 

(Edition  des  Extraits,  G.  Paris).  —  S.,\. 
Note.      To  aid  in  the  study  of  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Romance 
Languages,  a  course  in  Portuguese  is  offered.      Wall's  Portuguese  Grammar, 
once  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

German. 

87.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar  compiled  by  Students  from  Oral  Exer- 

cises.    Deutsches  Echo.  —  E,  2,   W.,  2,  S.,  2. 

88.  Short  stories.     Grammar   Drill  by  Written  Exercises  from  the  same. — 

F.,2. 

89.  Im  Zwielicht.     Composition.  —  IV.,  2. 

90.  Short  Stories  and  Plays.  Free  Composition  based  on  the  stories  read.  — 

S.,2. 

91.  Fastnacht's  Composition  and  Stories.- — E,  2. 

92.  Wilhelm  Tell.     Hermann  und  Dorothea. —  W.,  2. 

93.  A  course  in  German  Lyrics.  —  S.,  2. 

94.  Jungf rau  von  Orleans.     Themes.  —  E,  2. 

95.  Maria  Stuart.     Themes. —  IV.,  2. 

96.  Grossmann's  Literaturgeschichte. —  S.,  2. 

97.  Wallenstein.  —  E,  2. 

98.  Harris's  Composition  and  Stories.  —  IV.,  2. 

99.  Wenckebach's  Altdeutsche  Literatur.  —  S.,  2. 

100.  Faust,  Part  I.  —  F.,2. 

101.  Lichtenstein.     Themes. —  IV.,  2. 

102.  Short  course  in  German  Philology.  —  S.t  2. 

103.  A  course  in  rapid  reading  for  proficient  students,  involving  the  read- 

ing of  several  German  novels  or  plays  in   the  course  of  the  year. 

This  is  accompanied  by  conversation  in  German  and  discussion  of 

the  books  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
The  three  courses  91-93,  alternate  from  year  to  year  with  the  three  94-96; 
also,  courses  97-99  with  100-102.  This  provides  double  electives  for  those 
wishing  to  give  especial  attention  and  time  to  German.  These  courses  are 
also  likely  to  be  changed  and  the  cycle  to  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of 
such  students. 

A  competitive  examination  selects  from  the  senior  class  a  limited  number  of 
members  of  a  German  Seminar  for  weekly  drill  and  practice  in  conversation 
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and  advanced  exercises.  A  certain  number  of  Juniors  also  are  selected  in  a 
similar  way  for  membership  in  a  Junior  Gesellschaft.  German  and  French 
plays  are  given  from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philomathean 
Society. 

Hereafter,  on  special  terms,  classes  of  not  less  than  four  can  be  provided 
with  instruction  in  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  probably 
also  in  Russian  and  Modern  Greek. 

V.    Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

Dean  Huntington,  Prof.  Bowne  and  Ass't  Prof.  Warren. 

104.  Psychology.  —  F.,  5. 

105.  Formal  Logic.  —  W.,  5. 

106.  Theory  of  Thought.    Thought  studied  not  as  a  fact,  but  as  an  instrument 

of  knowledge.     Actual  knowledge,  from  simple  preception  to  scien- 
tific system,  the  outcome  of  a  highly  complex  thought-activity.     In- 
vestigation of  the  laws,  forms,  aims,  and  methods  of  this  activity. 
Presupposes  courses  104  and  105  or  their  equivalent. — F.,  4. 
106a.  Theory    of  Knowledge.       Course    106    continued    and   completed.  — 

107.  General  Metaphysics.      All   speculative    thinkers    distinguish  between 

the  real  and  the  merely  apparent.     Consequent  necessity  for  a  critical 
inquiry  with  the  aim  of  deciding  under  what  form  the  truly  real  is  to 
be  conceived.     Modifications  of  ontological  and  cosmological  ideas 
in  the  light  of  rational  criticism.  —  S..  4. 
ic>7#.  Psychological  Discussions.  —  S.,  4. 

108.  Philosophy  of  Theism.     The  logical  value  and  foundation  of  Theism 

considered.     The  argument  with  its  grounds  and  difficulties.     Theism 
the  solution  of  a  universal  problem.  —  E..  4. 

109.  History  of  Ethical  Thought.     Christian  Ethics.     Text -book  and  lectures. 

-  S.,  5. 

1 10.  Philosophy  of  Ethics.     Critical  and  constructive  review  of  ethical  theo- 

ries.    Psychological  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  moral 
faculty  ruled  out  as  irrelevant.  —  W.,  4. 
Presupposes  Course  109. 
in.     History  of  Philosophy.     From  Descartes  to  the  present  time.  —  S.,  5. 

The  Philosophical  Club,  organized  in  1886,  has  since  that  time  maintained 
stated  meetings  for  the  furtherance  of  its  members  in  philosophical  studies. 
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VI.    History. 

Dean    Huntington,   Profs.   Bowne,   Sheldon,  Lindsay,  and  Ass't  Prof. 

Taylor. 

i.*  Ancient  History  of  the  East:  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Hebrews.  Significance  of  their  Civilizations  for  that  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  History  of  Mankind.  —  W.,  2. 

2.*  The  Aryan  Civilizations  of  Antiquity  and  their  Evolution  from  Primitive 
Aryan  Culture.  Historic  Contacts  of  Aryan  with  Semitic  and 
Egyptian  Civilization.  —  S.,  2. 

13*.  Lectures  on  Ancient  Greek  Life,  with  illustrations  from  Literature  and 
Art.  —  E,  IV.,  S.,  1. 

28*.  History  of  Latin  Literature.  —  Eh  W.,  2. 
See  also  Course  34. 

112.  The  Life  of  Christ.  —  W.,  3. 
Not  to  be  given  in  1892-93. 

113.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  till  the  Conversion  of  Constantine. —  E,  3. 
Given  at  No.  72  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

60*.  Mediceval  History.     Considered  with  special  reference  to  the  interests 
of  European  Civilization.  —  E,  2. 

114.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.     Continuation  of  Course  60.  —  W.,  2. 

115.  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  Constantine  to  the  Reformation. 

-  W.,  3. 

Given  at  No.  72  Mount  V^ernon  Street. 
41*.  History  of  England.     Her  Relations  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Present. 

Given  in  1892-93.     See  also  Courses  42-54. 
61*.  History  of  France.     Her  Relations  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Present. 

To  be  given  in  1893-94.     See  also  Courses  69-71. 
62*.  History  of  Germany.     Pier  Relations  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Present. 

To  be  given  in  1894-95.     See  also  Courses  91-103. 

116.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  General  Constitu- 

tional History.  —  E,  3. 

117.  Modern  Church  History.  —  E.,  W.,  S.,  2. 
Given  at  No.  72  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

118.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  —  E,  JV,  S.,  3. 
Given  at  No.  72  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

in*.  Plistory  of  Philosophy,  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time.  —  S.,  5. 

119.  History  of  Mathematics  and  of  the  contributions  of  Mathematics  to  the 

Progress  of  Science.  —  S.,  1. 
Not  given  the  present  year. 
109*.     History  of  Ethical  Thought  in  the  light  of  Christian  Ethics.  —  S.,  5. 
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Graduate  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  President's  University  Course  upon 
The  History  of  Religions  and  Religion.  —  F.,  W.,  3. 

Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology  are  advised  not  to  elect,  before  completing  their  Arts  curri- 
culum, any  of  the  following  to  wit:  Courses  112,  113,  115,  117,  and  118. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Common  Law  is  given  every 
second  or  third  year,  in  the  adjoining  Law  School  building,  and  to  this  course 
Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  College  are  admitted.  The  present  lecturer  is  Prof. 
William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Medicine,  of  Music,  and  of  Agriculture  are 
annually  given  in  the  corresponding  departments  of  the  University,  but  these 
courses,  or  parts  of  courses,  do  not  admit  of  convenient  combination  with  those 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  graduate  students,  a  course  of  study  and  reading,  with  examinations, 
is  provided  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.  See  circular  of  School  of  All 
Sciences. 

VII.    Economics,  Law,  and  Social  Science. 

Dean  Huntington,  Prof.  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Fall. 

120.  Economics.     Walker's  Political  Economy.     Lectures. —  W.,  3. 

121.  Roman  Law.     Rise  of  Modern- Systems  of  Jurisprudence. —  S.,  2. 
116*.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  General  Constitutional 

History.  —  F.,  3. 

122.  Social  Science  and  Reforms.     Problems  and  Solutions.  —  S.,  3. 

The  courses  in  Law  and  Social  Science  and  Reforms  are  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  discussions  of  almost  numberless  reform  associations  and  conven- 
tions in  the  city,  and  by  certain  public  courses  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  in  the  School  of  Law. 

Upon  the  law  and  the  sociological  significance  of  the  Family,  and  similar 
themes,  special  lectures  will  occasionally  be  given. 

To  courteous  officials  connected  with  the  Boston  Clearing  House,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  United  States  Custom  House,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
similar  institutions,  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  for  valuable  documents 
and  for  other  favors  received  in  connection  with  the  study  and  illustration  of 
Economics. 

VIII.    Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy. 

Profs.  Coit  and  Cross,  and  Ass't  Prof.  Warren. 

In  acquiring  a  rational  insight  into  the  concepts  and  relations  dealt  with  in 
the  higher  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the  student  will  derive  no 
small  aid  from  Course  105  on  Logic,  and  Course  109  on  Metaphysics. 
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HO*.  The  History  of  Mathematics  and  of  the  Contributions  of  Mathematics 
to  the  Progress  of  Science. 

123.  Solid  Geometry,  with  special  attention  to  the  method  of  geometric  proof 

and  original  exercises  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  —  E.,  4. 

124.  Algebra,    including   the   Theory   and   Computation    of   Logarithms.  — 
W.,  4. 

125.  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  applications  and  original  field  problems.  — 

S.,  4. 

126.  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  elementary  applications  to  Geodesy  and 

Astronomy.  —  F.,  2. 

128.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry. —  W.,  2. 

129.  Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral   Calculus,  with   applications.  — 

S.,  2. 

130.  Analytical  Geometry.  —  E.,  3. 

131.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. —  W.,  2. 

132.  Continuation  of  Course  131. —  S.,  3. 

133.  Modern  Higher  Algebra. —  W.,  2. 

134.  Continuation  of  Course  133.  —  S.,  2. 

135.  Quaternions. —  W.,  2. 

136.  .  Continuation  of  Course  135.  —  S.,  2. 

137.  Physics.     Lectures.     First  Lecture  Course. —  W.,  3. 

138.  Experimental  Physics.     First  Laboratory  Course. —  W.,2. 

139.  Physics.     Lectures  (continuation  of  Course  137).  —  S.,  2. 

140.  Experimental  Physics.     Second  Laboratory  Course.  —  S.,  2. 

141.  Surveying,  with  practical  use  of  Compass,  Transit,  and  Level.  —  S.,  2. 

142.  Descriptive  Astronomy.     Text-book  and  lectures.  —  E.,  2. 

143.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (continuation  of  Course  142). —  W.,  2. 

144.  Mathematical    Astronomy,    Theoretical    and    Instrumental,    including 

practical  use  of  Sextant,  Equatorial,  Filar  Micrometer  and  Spectro- 
scope.—  E,,  2,  W.y  2,  S.,  2. 

Of  the  double  Courses  133-4,  135-6,  but  one  is  offered  any  given  year. 

Courses  1 30-1-2  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  128  and  129,  and  must  them- 
selves precede  Courses  144-5. 

The  double  Courses  133-4  and  135-6  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Courses  137-40  are  given  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  Rogers  Laboratory  of 
Physics  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  connection  there- 
with the  student  is  not  only  made  acquainted  with  the  most  modern  and 
effective  instruments,  but  also  with  their  practical  manipulation. 

The  Mathematical  Club  meets  every  third  week,  for  the  hearing  and  discus- 
sion of  original  papers  presented  by  its  members. 
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IX.    Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Geology. 

Profs.  Hyatt  and  Niles,  Ass't  Prof.  Pope,  Mr.  Van  Vleck  and  Mr.  Barton. 
The  relations  of  the  several  constituents  of  this  Group  to  each  other  and 
their  respective  places  in  a  right  pedagogical  classification  of  all  the  sciences 
receive  incidental  illustration  in  more  than  one  of  the  Courses  included  in  the 
Group  next  following. 

146.  General  Course  in  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  —  S.,  6. 

147.  Botany,  and  its  bearing  upon  General  Biology.    Lectures.    Studies  with 

the  microscope. — ■  S.,  2. 

148.  Zoology,  and  its  bearing  upon  General  Biology.     Lectures,  and  studies 

with  the  microscope.  —  F.,  4,  and  W.,  3. 
Course  148  must  be  elected  for  both  teniis,  if  at  all. 

149.  LIuman  Physiology;  its  bearing  upon  General  Biology.     Lectures  and 

laboratory  work.  —  S.,  2. 

150.  Geology,    Dynamic,    Structural,    and    Historical.      General    Course. — 

IV.,  4. 

Supplementary  to  Course  142-3. 

Of  the  above  courses,  those  in  Chemistry  and  Geology  are  given  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  buildings;  the  remainder  in  the  new  and  enlarged 
Biological  Laboratories  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Personal 
laboratory  work  is  required  of  every  student. 

Those  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  desire  to  give  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  natural  sciences  during  their  Senior  year  are  permitted 
to  register  as  special  students  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  that  institution  regarding  such  students,  and  for  work 
there  done  and  satisfactorily  certified  by  the  professors,  due  credit  will  be 
given.  All  such  courses,  however,  must  be  proposed  beforehand,  and  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  The  extra  fees  occasioned  by 
this  arrangement  must  be  paid  by  the  candidate.  Graduate  students,  however, 
if  paying  full  fees  in  the  College,  may  similarly  pursue  approved  courses  in  the 
Institute,  and  the  annual  fees,  if  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  will  be  paid 
by  the  University. 

X.    Life,  Personal  Development,  Expression,  etc. 

President  Warren,  Dean  Huntington,  Profs.  Dorchester  and  Kirby,  Miss 
Blackwell,  and  others. 

151.  Lectures  on  Collegiate  Life  and  Work.     The  Form  of  a  Collegiate  So- 

ciety; its  Government;  its  Religious  Life;  the  Culture  of  the  Body; 
Methods  of  Study;  Principles  in  Elective  Studies;  True  Conception 
of  a  Liberal  Education,  etc.  —  F.,  I. 

152.  The  Essentials  of  Christianity.     Intellectual  and  Ethical  Attitudes  with 

respect  thereto.  —  IV.,  4. 
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[53.     Physical  Training  for  Spiritual  and  Ethical  Ends.     Instruction  and  Drill. 

—  F.,   W.  and  S.  [each  section),  2. 
[54.     Physical  Training  for  Spiritual  and  Ethical  Ends.     Advanced  Course. 
-  E,  IV.,  S.,  2. 

156.     Sources  of  the  Essentials  of  Public  Speaking.  —  F.,  W.,  S.,  2. 
[57.     Training  in  vocal  and  gesticular  Expression.     Advanced  Course  in  the 
Delivery  of  Forensics;  Extemporaneous  Speaking  and  Debate. — F., 
W.,  S.,  2. 
55*.     Principles  of  Graphic  and  Related  Modes  of  Expression,  with  graded 
and  progressive  Praxis. 
Together  with  Cotirses  56,  57  and  59. 
58*.     The  study  of  Orations  and  of  Oratory.     Original  Orations,  Forensics, 

etc.  —  /:,  IV,  1. 
[58.     Educational  Ideals  and  Processes.     Teaching  as  an  Art.     The  Organ- 
ism of  Human  Sciences.     Religion  in  Studies  and  Studies  in  Re- 
ligion.    The    Professions   and  the    Choice    of   a    Profession.      The 
Obligations  inseparable  from  a  Liberal  Education.     The  University 
Convocation.     University  Life  in  the  Life  of  the  World. 
The  last  of  these  Courses  is  not  given  by  any  one  lecturer  or  in  any  one 
fear.     It  is,  nevertheless,  on  that  very  account  the  more  valuable  and  effective, 
[t  consists  of  Opening  Day  addresses  by  chosen  representatives  of  the  Faculty, 
Df  Baccalaureate  and  other  discourses,  of  educational  papers  and  discussions  in 
:he  numerous  conventions  of  educators  held  in  the  College,  of  personal  con- 
ferences between  professor  and  student  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  life  and 
Df  learning. 

The  Group  as  a  whole,  especially  when  taken  in  its  connections,  throws 
something  of  light  upon  the  conception  of  education  which  underlies  it.  In 
:hat  conception  a  deep  reverence  for  the  total  nature  and  destination  of  the 
subject  renders  it  possible  to  redeem  the  culture  of  the  bodily  powers  and  sus- 
:eptibilities  from  inveterate  mental  association  with  the  methods  of  the  danc- 
ing-master and  with  the  motives  of  the  pugilist.  Rightly  to  coordinate  and 
unify  and  dignify  all  forms,  constituents,  and  expressions  of  genuine  personal 
culture  is  made  the  standing  aim.  Only  in  the  presence  of  a  high  and  sacred 
purpose  is  such  a  result  attainable. 

Young  men  are  afforded  instruction  and  drill  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  one  of  the  finest  in  New  England,  —  the  Uni- 
versity paying  more  than  one-half  of  the  necessary  fees.  A  well-furnished 
smaller  Gymnasium  for  free  individual  practice  on  the  part  of  the  young  men 
is  provided  in  the  College  building.  Certain  athletic  and  tennis  associations 
are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  of  their 
members,  by  the  practice  of  open-air  sports  in  addition  to  work  in  the  gym- 
nasia. Grounds  expressly  prepared  for  these  sports,  and  situated  within 
reasonable  distance,  are  provided;   while  for  rowing  the  neighboring  Charles 
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affords  delightful  courses,  miles  in  length  and  charming  in  their  scenery. 
Students  possessing  tennis  courts  at  home  are  accustomed  to  invite  fellow- 
students  and  instructors  to  share  the  enjoyment  of  them.  In  their  season, 
opportunities  for  skating  and  tobogganing  are  abundant.  For  horseback  rid- 
ing and  for  bicycling,  no  streets  or  paths  or  parkways  can  surpass  those  which 
thread  the  beautiful  suburbs  and  parks  of  Boston.  With  such  variety  from 
which  to  choose,  no  student  is  shut  up  to  the  tedious  monotony  for  a  single 
diversion,  or  is  likely  to  exchange  his  proper  personal  freedom  for  the  tyranny 
of  conventional  league-laws  and  the  dictation  of  an  incompetent  or  selfishly 
actuated  trainer. 

The  Ladies'  Gymnasium  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  approved 
apparatus.  In  it  Miss  Blackwell  gives  class  instruction  and  drill  five  hours  a 
week.  At  all  other  hours  of  the  day  it  is  open  to  the  young  women  for  private 
individual  work.  An  approved  system  of  personal  measurement,  prescription, 
and  record  is  in  use  in  this  gymnasium. 

The  daily  morning  devotions  in  the  College  Chapel  are  arranged  with  a 
view  to  enlist  the  freest  and  the  largest  practicable  participation.  All  students 
having  class  exercises  the  following  hour  are  invited  and  expected  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. For  any  who  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  privilege,  the  University 
has  only  that  silent  or  perhaps  privately  worded  sympathy  which  deepened 
solicitude  must  naturally  call  forth.  In  aiming  to  promote  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  the  College  is  at  once  faithful  to  wise  traditions  and  loyal  to  the 
known  purposes  of  its  own  founders.  These  were  men  who  knew  the  light 
and  blessedness  of  personal  religion,  and  they  rightly  believed  a  normal  col- 
legiate life  apart  from  the  quickening  and  inspiring  spirit  of  Christian  worship 
to  be  a  thing  impossible. 

Weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and  song  and  religious  conference  are  main- 
tained by  the  students.  Other  opportunities  for  Christian  activity  are  afforded 
in  connection  with  the  College  Department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  with  numerous  charitable  organizations,  and  with  about  one  hun- 
dred neighboring  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  with  which,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  members  of  the  College  are  severally  connected. 
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THE   ORDER   OF   STUDIES. 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  order  of  studies  the  coming  year  will  vary  but  slightly 
from  that  of  the  current  one,  as  given  below.  The  Roman 
numerals  after  the  elective  studies  designate  the  number  of  the 
course. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Collegiate  Life  and  Work One  hour  a  week. 

Livy.     Prose  Composition.     Lectures Four  hours. 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia.     Greek  Writing.      Lectures Four  hours. 

Solid  Geometry Four  hours. 

French x '.  . .  Two  hours. 

German Two  hours. 

Practical  Rhetoric ,  One  hour. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Horace,  Odes.     Lectures Four  hours. 

Homer,  Odyssey.     Greek   Writing.     Lectures Four  hours. 

Algebra Four  hours. 

History  of  the  East Two  hours. 

French  x Two  hours. 

German Two  hours. 

Rhetoric,  Advanced,  and  Criticism .  One  hour. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Horace,  Epodes.     Lectures.  .    Four  hours. 

Herodotus.     Greek  Writing.     Lectures Four  hours. 

Plane  Trigonometry Four  hours. 

French  1 Two  hours, 

German Two  hours. 

History  of  the  Aryan  Civilizations Two  hours.. 

Rhetoric,  Advanced,  and  Criticism One  hour. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 

French Two  hours. 

Greek  Orators Two  hours. 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Two  hours. 

History,  Mediaeval Two  hours. 

1  For  students  who  entered  with  German  instead  of  French. 
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Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles Two  hotirs. 

English  Literature.     Chaucer  and  Spenser Two  hours. 

Essentials  of  Public  Speaking Two  hours. 

Spherical  Trigonometry Two  hours. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English  Literature  ;   (Rise  of  the  Drama  ;  Milton) Two  hours. 

Physics.      Lectures Three  hours. 

Elective:  French,  LXIV.,  2;  Analytical  Geometry,  CXXVIIL,  2; 
German,  XCIL,  2;  Greek,  XIX.,  2;  History,  LX.,  2;  Latin,  XXXIL,  2; 
Physics,  —  Laboratory,  CXXXVIIL,  2;  Public  Speaking,  CLVL,  2. 

THIRD  TERM. 

English  Literature  (from  Milton  to  Tennyson) Two  hours. 

Physics.     Lectures Three  hours. 

Elective:  Botany,  CXLVIL,  2;  Calculus,  CXXIX.,  2;  German, 
XCIII.,  2;  Greek  Drama,  XIX.,  2;  History,  Modern,  —  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  LXL,  2;  Physics, — Laboratory,  CXXXIX.,  2;  Public  Speak- 
ing, CLVL,  2;   Surveying,  CXLL,  2;  Latin,  XXXVIIL,  2. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Psychology Five  hours. 

Elective:  Analytical  Geometry,  CXXX.,  3;  Anglo-Saxon,  XLIL,  2; 
Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art,  LL,  2  ;  Astronomy,  CXLIL,  2;  French,  LXVL,  2; 
Public  Speaking,  CLVIL,  2;  German,  XCI.  or  XCIL,  2;  Greek  Dialogue, 
XX.,  2;  Italian,  LXXIL,  2;  Latin,  XXVIL,  2;  Latin,  Readings,  XXIX. 
or  XXIXa,  2;  Zoology,  CXLVIL,  4. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Logic Five  hours. 

Elective:  Anglo-Saxon,  XLIIL,  2;  Astronomy,  CXLIIL,  2;  Calculus, 
CXXXL,  2;  English  Prose  Fiction,  LIL,  2;  Public  Speaking,  CLVIL,  2  ; 
French,  LXVIL,  2 ;  Geology,  CL.,  4;  German,  XCIL  or  XCV.,  2;  Greek 
Lyrics,  XXL,  2;  History;  The  Life  of  Christ,  CXIL,  3;  Italian,  LXXIII., 
2;  Latin,  XXXIII. ,  2;  Latin  Readings,  XXXV.  or  XXXV. a,  2;  Mathe- 
matics, CXXXIIL  or  CXXXV.,  2  ;  Zoology,  CXLVIIL,  3. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Ethics Five  hours. 

Elective:  Anglo-Saxon,  XLIV.,  2;  Calculus,  CXXXIL,  3;  Chemistry, 
CXLVL,  6;  English  Prose  Fiction,  LIIL,  2;  Public  Speaking,  CLVIL,  2; 
French,  LXVIIL,  2;  German,  XCIII.  or  XCVL,  2  Greek,  Literary 
Criticism,  XXII.,  2;  Italian,  LXXIV.,  2;  Latin,  XXXVIII.a,  2;  Latin 
Readings,  XL.  or  XL.a,  2  ;  Mathematics,  CXXXIV.  or  CXXXVL,  2  ;  Phys- 
iology, CXLIX.,  2;  Roman  Law,  CXXL,  2. 
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SENIOR   YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Orations  and  Outlines  of  Graduation  Theses. 

Philosophy  of  Theism .  , . , Four  hours. 

Elective:  Assyrian,  XII.,  2;  Astronomy,  CXLIV.,  2;  Chaucer,  XLV.,  2; 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  CXVL,  3;  English:  Shakespere,  LIV.,  2; 
French,  LXIX.,  2;  German,  XCVII.  or  C,  2;  Greek  Dialogue,  XX.,  2; 
Hebrew,  IX.,  5;  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  CXIIL,  3;  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  CXVIIL,  3;  Italian,  LXXV.,  2;  Italian  Literature, 
LXXVIIL,  1;  Latin,  XXV1L,  2;  XXV1IL,  2;  XXIX.,  or  XXIX.a,  2; 
Roman  Antiquities,  XXVIII.^,  2;  Romance  Philology,  LXXXIV.,  I;  Sanskrit, 
III.,  2;   Spanish,  LXXXI.,  2;   Theory  of  Thought,  CVL,  4. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Essays  and  Orations. 

Essentials  of  Christianity. .  * Four  hours. 

Elective:  Advanced  Mathematics,  CXXXIIL,  or  CXXXV.,  2;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  XLVL,  2;  Assyrian,  XII.,  2;  Astronomy,  CXLV.,  2;  Economics, 
CXX.,  3;  English:  Shakespere,  LV.,  2;  French,  LXX.,  2;  German, 
XCVIII.  or  CI.,  2;  Greek  Lyrics,  XXL,  2;  Hebrew,  X.,  4;  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  CXV.,  3;  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  CXVIIL,  3; 
Italian,  LXXVL,  2;  Italian  Literature,  LXXIX.,  I;  Latin,  XXXIIL,  2; 
XXXIV.,  2;  XXXV.,  or  XXXV a.,  2;  Philosophy  of  Ethics,  CX.,  4;  Roman 
Antiquities,  XXXIV.tf,  2;  Romance  Philology,  LXXXV.,  I;  Sanskrit,  V., 
2;    Spanish,  LXXXIL,  2;   Theory  of  Knowledge,  CVLez,  4. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Graduation  Theses. 

Elective:  Advanced  Mathematics,  CXXXIV.  or  CXXXVL,  2;  Assyrian, 
XII.,  2;  Astronomy,  CXLV.,  2;  English,  XLVIL,  2;  English:  Tennyson, 
Browning,  LVI.,-  2.;  French,  LXXL,  2;  General  Metaphysics,  CVIL,  4; 
German,  XCIX.  or  CIL,  2;  Greek  Literary  Criticism,  XXII. ,  2;  Greek 
Writings,  XXIIL,  2;  Hebrew,  XL,  I;  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
CXVIL,  2;  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  CXVIIL,  3;  History  of  Mathe- 
matics, CXIX.,  1;  History  of  Philosophy,  CXI.,  5;  Italian,  LXXVIL,  2; 
Italian  Literature,  LXXX.,  ij  Latin,  XXXVIII.0,  2;  XXXIX.,  2;  XL.  or 
XL.a,  2;  Psychological  Discussions,  CVII.tf,  4;  Roman  Antiquities, 
XXXIX.a,  2;  Roman  Law,  CXXL,  2:  Romance  Philology,  LXXXVL,  i; 
Sanskrit,  VII.,  2;  Social  Science  and  Reforms,  CXXIL,  3;  Spanish,  LXXXIIL, 
2. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 

The  Ph.  B.  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years'  study,  during 
which  the  candidate  is  required  to  pursue  studies  covering  the 
same  number  of  hours  per  week  as  the  candidates  for  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

Candidates  who  have  entered  on  maximum  German  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  place  of  Greek  to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  Ger- 
man four  hours  a  week  for  the  first  year  and  two  hours  a  week 
the  first  term  of  the  second  year  ;  and  during  this  time  French 
for  two  hours  a  week.  Similarly,  those  entering  upon  maximum 
French  will  be  required  to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  French 
four  hours  a  week  for  the  first  year  and  two  hours  a  week  for  the 
first  term  of  the  second  year,  and  during  this  time  German  for 
two  hours  a  week. 

In  other  respects  the  same  required  studies  will  be  exacted 
from  candidates  for  the  Ph.  B.  degree  as  from  the  candidates  for 
the  A.  B.  degree,  and  the  same  elective  studies  will  be  open  to 
them. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Until  further  notice,  a  limited  number  of  special  students  may 
be  admitted  to  instruction  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  under 
the  following  regulations  :  — 

t.  The  candidate  shall  not  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  No  candidates  shall  be  admitted  after  the  third  day  of  the 
term. 

3.  Candidates  desiring  to  pursue  studies  which  are  begun  in 
the  preparatory  schools  shall  pass  a  written  examination  in  those 
studies.  Those  desiring  to  enter  advanced  classes  shall  also 
pass  a  written  examination  in  the  subjects  in  question.  Those 
desiring  to  pursue  studies  which  are  begun  in  college  shall  sat- 
isfy the  appropriate  Professor  of  their  fitness  to  undertake  such 
work. 

4.  In  order  to  be  permitted  to  continue  work  in  any  depart- 
ment, the  special  student  will  be  required  to  attain  a  grade  of 
scholarship  distinctly  higher  than  the  minimum  standing  permis- 
sible in  the  case  of  a  regular  student. 
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5.  The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  drop  special  students  at 
any  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency. 

6.  Special  students  shall  make  out  a  written  list  of  the  studies 
to  be  pursued,  and  shall  present  at  the  Dean's  office  the  Regis- 
trar's receipt  for  tuition  not  later  than  the  third  day  of  the  term. 

7.  Special  students  shall  be  amenable  in  all  other  respects  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  respecting  attendance  and  exam- 
inations as  regular  students. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 

Under  this  head  are  entered  any  undergraduate  students  from 
other  departments  of  the  University,  admitted  to  elective  studies 
in  the  College,  also  such  others  as  temporarily,  by  Faculty  action, 
may  be  here  placed.  Regulations  5,  6,  and  7  for  Special  Students 
apply  to  all  Unclassified  Students. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  College  has  a  refracting  telescope  of  seven  inches  clear 
aperture,  manufactured  by  Clacey,  with  equatorial  mounting  and 
driving  clock  by  Fauth  and  Company. 

For  purposes  of  undergraduate  class-instruction,  few,  if  any,  of 
the  observatories  devoted  to  original  sidereal  research  are  well 
adapted.  It  is  intended  to  make  practical  instruction  the  lead- 
ing aim  in  the  administration  of  this. 

The  equipment  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  new  Universal  Spectroscope 
together  with  several  standard  works  of  reference  and  maps  of  the 
Solar  Spectrum. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  COLLECTIONS,  ETC. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjoy,  without  charge, 
the  use  of  the  department  libraries  of  the  College,  as  also  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  a  collection  larger  than  that 
of  any  college  or  university  in  America.  The  extensive  reading- 
room  of  the  same  institution  is  open  to  all. 

In  the  College  libraries  more  than  five  thousand  volumes  are 
in  use. 
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Other  special  libraries  and  reading-rooms  are  accessible,  on  the 
payment  of  small  annual  fees. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  open  to  students,  without 
charge,  may  be  mentioned, — 

The  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

The  Art  Collections  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, conventions  of  scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

COLLEGE  EXERCISES. 

The  daily  morning  devotions,  conducted  by  the  members  of 
the  Faculty,  are  held  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  Chapel. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  recitations,  or  other  class  exercises,  per  week.  They 
will  be  held  responsible  for  examinations  upon  all  studies  elected. 
No  exemption  is  allowed,  except  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  on 
account  of  an  excess  over  fifteen  hours  a  week. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Fall  Term,  every  student  entitled  to 
elect  studies  for  the  year  ensuing  must  present  to  the  Dean  a 
list  of  those  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  cases  the  selection 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  that 
can  be  arranged  for  without  conflict  of  hours.  After  such  ap- 
proval no  changes  will  be  allowed  without  special  consent  of  the 
Faculty. 

Special  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  third  and  fourth 
Fridays  of  October,  January,  and  April.  In  each  case,  upon  the 
first  Friday  named,  the  topics  will  be  in  History,  Latin,  and 
Greek;  all  remaining  topics  upon  the  following  Friday. 

After  two  opportunities  have  been  offered  for  re-examination 
upon  deficiencies,  students  still  having  conditions  will  be  required 
to  review  the  deficient  work  with  the  succeeding  class  as  a  regular 
recitation.  ,  Deficiencies  of  more  than  one  year's  standing  will 
work  a  forfeiture  of  class  membership,  and  cause  the  name  of  the 
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delinquent  to  be  printed  with  those  of  the  next  lower  class,  in  the 
Year  Book. 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that 
students  living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on 
railroad  lines  may  conveniently  attend.  In  most  cases  such 
students  pay  but  half  fare. 

SOCIETIES,  CLUBS,  ETC. 

Flourishing  literary  and  debating  societies,  language  clubs, 
seminaria  of  philology,  philosophy,  history,  etc.,  are  maintained 
by  the  Professors  and  students.     See  "Courses  of  Instruction." 

GYMNASIA. 

Two  large  rooms  are  set  apart  and  furnished  as  gymnasia,  and 
every  student  has  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  daily  without 
charge.     See  "  Course  of  Instruction." 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  :  — 

For*Tuition         .         .  ■    .         .         .        $10000 

Incidental  Expenses  .         .         .         .  10  00 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  —  one  half  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  term,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

The  tuition  fee  of  special  students  is  thirty  dollars  for  two 
hours'  instruction  per  year  as  a  minimum,  and  fifteen  dollars  for 
each  additional  hour  per  week  until  the  charge  amounts  to  the 
regular  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars.  If  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  the  fee  is  payable  by  the  term  in  advance.  The  charge 
for  incidentals,  if  paid  for  the  year  in  advance,  will  be  ten  dollars  ; 
otherwise  five  dollars  per  term  in  advance. 

Candidates  for  final  examination  and  promotion  to  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  to  the  Reg- 
istrar on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  examination. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  families, 
at  prices  varying  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
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Furnished  rooms,  conveniently  located  and  properly  taken 
care  of,  can  be  obtained  for  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  week.  If 
two  students  room  together,  the  average  expense  would  be  about 
two  dollars  each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  students  desiring 
rooms,  a  list  of  references  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  University. 

When  desired,  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  University  Education  of  Women  will  advise  and  assist  young 
women  in  the  securing  of  suitable  rooms  or  board-places,  and 
otherwise. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student  not  residing  at  home 
will  be  about  as  follows :  — 

For  Tuition 

Fee  for  Incidentals    . 

Room        .... 

Board,  thirty-six  weeks 
Text-books,  Stationary,  etc. 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of 
the  student. 

Students  who  are  able  to  live  at  home  can  secure  their  entire 
College  course  of  four  years  for  five  hundred  dollars.    * 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  hundred  and  seven  free  scholarships  for  needy  and  de- 
serving students  have  been  established  in  the  College.  They 
are  as  follows  :  — 

The  Warren  Scholarship.  Founded  1882.  Income  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Men.  Founded  1882. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four  classes. 
Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women.  Founded 
1882.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  Rich  Scholarships  are  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Rich,  Esq., 
first  founder  of  the  University. 
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The  Washington  Scholarship.  Founded  1883.  Income 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Open  only  to  duly  qualified  gradu- 
ates of  the  Washington  (District  of  Columbia)  High  School. 
"  The  first  to  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young  man,  the  second  a  young 
woman,  and  so  on  in  regular  alternation.  Whenever,  after  it  is 
once  filled,  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  will  be  filled  by  competitive 
examination." 

The  Woodvine  Scholarship.  Founded  in  1886,  by  gift  of 
Denton  G.  Woodvine,  M.  D.,  of  Boston.  Income  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

The  University  Scholarships.  Established  in  1887.  Forty 
in  number.     Income  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

Appointments  to  the  Scholarships  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulation  :  — 

All  persons  desiring  a  Scholarship  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  present  to  the  Dean  an  application, 
duly  filled  out  upon  the  printed  blank  furnished,  together  with  a  receipt 
signed  by  or  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  showing  that  the  appli- 
cant's first  half-year  tuition  fee  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  current  year  has  been 
duly  paid.  If  then  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  the  application  is  granted, 
and  the  applicant  appointed  to  the  Scholarship,  forty  dollars  will  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  term  be  given  to  the  person  so  appointed,  together 
with  receipted  bills  for  the  tuition  and  incidental  fees  of  the  year.  If  in 
consequence  of  a  failure  to  receive  a  Scholarship  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
remain  in  the  College,  fifteen  of  the  fifty  dollars  paid  in  for  tuition  will  be 
refunded.  No  person  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
can  become  a  candidate  for  a  Scholarship  except  by  express  vote  of  the 
Faculty. 

FELLOWSHIP. 

One  of  the  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowships,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  is  to  be  filled  on  nomination  of 
the  Faculty  of  this  College.     See  School  of  All  Sciences. 

OTHER  PECUNIARY  AID. 

Through  the  generosity  of  private  individuals,  several  annual 
Scholarships,  or  gifts  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  have  been 
granted  to  students  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  Massachusetts  Society   for   the  University  Education    of 
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Women  has,  during  the  past  year,  assisted  a  number  of  young 
women  in  the  College. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  can  usually  re- 
ceive aid  from  Education  Societies  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions, amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  annum. 

PROMOTION. 
The  First  Degree. 
The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bache- 
lor of  Philosophy  are  :  — 

i.  A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  studies,  pre- 
scribed or  elective. 

2.  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  graduating  thesis  before 
the  final  examinations  of  the  winter  term. 

3.  The  payment  of  an  examination  fee  of  ten  dollars  before 
the  final  examination. 

All  promotions  to  degrees  are  at  the  same  time  promotions  to 
the  privilege  of  permanent  membership  in  the  University  Convo- 
cation. 

The  Higher  Degrees. 

All  students  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
this  College  are  eo  facto,  and  without  the  payment  of  the  matric- 
ulation fee,  admitted  to  the  School  of  All  Sciences  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  provided  registration  as  such 
candidates  is  made  before  the  next  ensuing  Commencement  Day. 
See  circular  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  Year  consists  of  three  terms  and  three  vacations. 

The  Calendar  for  1893-94  is  as  follows  :  — 

Commencement  of  College  year June  7,  1893. 

Entrance  Examinations June  8-10,  1893. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Entrance  Examinations Sept.   19-21,  1893. 

First  Term  begins Sept.  21,  1893. 

Special  Examinations Oct.  20  and  27,  1893. 

First  Term  Examinations Dec.  20-23,  1^93' 
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Winter  Recess. 

Second  Term  begins Jan.  2,  1894. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Jan.  25,  1894. 

Special  Examinations Jan.  19  and  26,  1894. 

Second  Term  Examinations March  13-16,  1894. 

Spring  Recess. 

Third  Term  begins March  21,  1 894. 

Special  Examinations April  20  and  27,  1894. 

Third  Term  Examinations  end June  1,  1894. 

Commencement June  6,  1 894. 

Holidays :    Thanksgiving  and   the  day  following,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Fast  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  Memorial  Day. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

WILLIAM    E.    HUNTINGTON,  Ph.  D., 

12  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC. 

Organized  1872. 


From  the  first  establishment  of  this  College  its  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  buildings,  and  with  the  auxiliary  appliances  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  As  its  founder  and 
Dean  was  also  founder  and  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement  were  many  and  obvious.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  the  Trustees  of  the  Conservatory  have  by  contract 
guaranteed  the  Trustees  of  the  University  against  all  danger  of 
pecuniary  loss  by  assuming  the  entire  financial  responsibility,  as 
earlier  the  Dean  had  done.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seemed  wise  to  both  Boards  to  enter  into  a  new  agreement  in 
June,  189 1,  the  terms  of  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  covenanted  between  the  Trustees  of 
Boston  University,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  party  of  the  second,  as  follows,  to  wit :  — 

First,  The  Trustees  of  the  University  agree  at  the  close  of  the  present 
scholastic  year  to  transfer  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
the  work  carried  on  since  1872  in  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Conservatory  agree  to  accept  the  same  and  to 
carry  it  forward  as  a  graduate  department  of  the  Conservatory  with  full  and 
sole  responsibility  in  every  respect. 

Second,  The  Trustees  of  the  University  agree  that  for  the  next  four 
years,  members  of  the  graduate  department  of  the  Conservatory  may  be 
admitted  to  instruction  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  to  graduation 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  heretofore  the  members  of  the 
College  of  Music. 

Third,  The  Trustees  of  the  Conservatory  agree  that  no  statement  of 
these  advantages  in  connection  with  the  University  shall  be  made  in  any 
circular  or  advertisement  of  the  Conservatory  without  revision  and  approval 
by  the  President  of  Boston  University. 

Fourth,  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  this  present  agreement  shall  be  a 
full  and  complete  substitute  for  the  agreement  made  and  executed  between 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Conservatory  in 
the  year  1882. 
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By  this-  arrangement  the  University  authorities  enable  a 
riendly  related  corporation  to  control  in  full  what  has  been  and 
s  the  natural  completion  of  its  own  more  elementary  work.  It 
itill  keeps  open  the  way  to  University  degrees  in  music  in  ac- 
:ordance  with  standards  of  the  highest  character  and  with  free 
iterary  advantages  of  great  value  to  candidates.  It  is  hoped  and 
oelieved  that  the  new  regime  will  prove  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
^ause  of  high  and  broad  education  in  music  and  its  related 
sciences.  In  any  case  the  past  is  secure,  and  it  will  always  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  the  University  that  in  its  very  infancy  it 
set  and  maintained  a  standard  of  attainment  in  this  department 
of  culture  such  as  no  existing  American  institution  had  set,  and 
such  as  no  future  institution  is  likely  to  overpass.  So  high  and 
strenuous  were  the  requirements  of  this  standard  that  thus  far  in 
the  nineteen  years  of  the  College's  life,  notwithstanding  it  has 
had  in  its  Faculty  not  a  few  masters  of  international  fame,  but 
twenty-two  students  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  honor  of  a 
graduation,  and  of  these  but  six  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Bachelor's  degree. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  this  department  from  its  location 
in  Boston,  and  from  its  association  with  the  University,  are  very 
great.  Few  persons  devoting  themselves  to  this  profession  are 
able  to  complete  a  liberal  education  before  beginning  their  spe- 
cial musical  training.  Nor,  indeed,  ought  they  do  it.  The  best 
years  for  acquiring  scholastic  culture  are  also  the  best  years  for 
cultivating  the  voice,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  A  generous  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  culture  is  needed  by  every  professional  musi- 
cian ;  but  it  is  best  acquired  not  before  or  after,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  his  special  studies.  The  lack  of  opportunities  for  such 
acquisition  has  been  the  chief  defect  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
music  schools  of  the  world.  Had  every  great  national  conserva- 
tory always  presented  the  collateral  advantages  for  general  cul- 
ture which  are  here  presented,  the  character  of  the  entire  profes- 
sion would  have  been  favorably  affected. 

The  inducements  which  invite  persons  of  musical  talent  to  fit 
themselves  for  some  branch  of  the  musical  profession,  particu- 
larly for  teaching,  were  never  so  great  in  this  country  as  now. 
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The  demand  for  teachers  of  noble  character  and-  scholastic 
tastes,  as  well  as  musical  skill,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Excellent  situations  await  all  who  can  add  to  natural  gifts  the 
needful  fruits  of  training.  The  marked  and  steady  growth  of 
musical  taste  throughout  the  country,  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  musical  instruction  into  public  schools,  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  multiplying  churches,  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  and  occasions  of  popular  musical  entertainment,  all  give 
assurance  that  the  call  for  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications 
is  one  which  will  prove  permanent,  and  probably,  also,  increas- 
ingly urgent. 

ADMISSION. 

Graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  are  ad- 
mitted without  further  examination ;  all  other  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  not  already  possessed  of  a  literary 
degree,  must  give,  on  entrance,  satisfactory  evidence  by  accept- 
able certificate,  or  by  examination,  that  they  have  been  well  in- 
structed in  (i)  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Com- 
position;  (2)  English  Literature  and  its  History  ;  (3)  Outlines 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  the  History  of  England,  and  of 
the  United  States ;  (4)  Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  quadratics,  and 
Elementary  Geometry;  (5)  Physics,  and  three  of  the  following- 
sciences  :  Geography,  Geology,  Botany,  Human  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy;  (6)  Sight-reading  of  easy  Latin 
prose ;  (7)  Sight-reading  of  easy  French,  German,  or  Italian 
prose ;   (8)  Mental  Philosophy ;  and  (9)  Moral  Science. 

The  requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Course  in  Pianoforte 
embraces  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music,  includ- 
ing in  particular  the  ability  to  harmonize  a  choral  in  four  voices, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  musical  notation,  nomenclature, 
embellishments,  and  technics  as  applied  to  this  instrument, 
playing  at  sight,  comprehensive  and  accurate  familiarity  with 
the  following  pianoforte  literature  or  equivalents :  Cramer, 
Studies ;  Clementi,  Gradus  (Tausig)  ;  Bach,  Inventions  and 
Well-tempered  Clavichord ;  Moscheles,  op.  70 ;  Kullak,  Octave 
studies  ;  Chopin,  op.  10  and  25  ;  works  of  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Raff,  Liszt,  Grieg. 
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Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Organ  embrace 
theoretical  knowledge  as  above,  notation,  nomenclature,  embel- 
lishments, and  technics  as  applied  to  the  organ,  satisfactory  ac- 
quaintance with  registration  and  the  structure  of  the  instrument; 
playing  at  sight;  extempore  playing  and  accompaniment;  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  familiarity  with  the  representative  organ 
works  of  Rink,  Lemmens,  Southard  and  Whiting,  Guilmant,  Bach, 
Mendelssohn. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Voice  embrace 
general,  theoretical,  and  technical  knowledge  (as  above)  in  its 
application  to  the  voice ;  singing  at  sight ;  satisfactory  aquaint- 
ance  with  the  chief  oratorios  and  operas,  and  the  songs  of  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  and  Franz. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Violin  embrace 
general,  theoretical,  and  technical  knowledge  (as  above)  in  its 
application  to  the  violin;  playing  at  sight  and  ensemble;  the 
studies  of  Kreutzer,  Rode,  and  Dont ;  satisfactory  acquaintance 
with  the  representative  works  of  De  Beriot,  Viotti,  Spohr,  David, 
and  others ;  some  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  field  of 
chamber  music. 

The  Course  in  Counterpoint,  Composition,  and  Orchestration 
presupposes  thorough  training  in  four-voice  chorale  writing  with 
given  and  original  harmonies,  modulation,  suspension,  and  the 
treatment  of  passing  tones. 

To  the  above  special  requirements  must  be  added,  in  every 
case,  satisfactory  information  upon  the  life  and  works  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  the  outlines  of  general  musical  history. 

Persons  desiring  information  as  to  the  best  and  most  econom- 
cal  method  of  fitting  themselves  for  the  courses  offered  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  for  the  following 
departments:  — 
I.  Voice. 
II.  Piano. 
III.  Organ. 

IV.  Violin  and  Other  Orchestral  Instruments. 
V.  Counterpoint,  Composition,  and  Orchestration. 
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All  of  these  courses  include  the  study  of  Theory,  and  the  His- 
tory and  ^Esthetics  of  Music.  The  course  in  Voice  includes,  be- 
sides these,  instruction  in  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Special  courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  tastes  of 
students  desiring  less  extended  instruction  than  that  of  any  regu- 
lar course. 

Regular  students  are  expected  to  attend  all  lectures  and  con- 
certs of  the  Departments,  and  to  play  or  sing  at  such  concerts 
whenever  appointed. 

Instruction  is  given  in  lectures,  small  classes,  or  private  les- 
sons. 

The  standard  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  representing  the  various  schools  of  musical  art,  and  in- 
cluding concerted  music  of  all  kinds,  are  constantly  studied  ;  and 
the  entire  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  highest  standard  of  taste,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  music  to  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES. 

Students  entering  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  can  be 
admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  extra 
charge. 

Pupils  are  required  to  take  part  frequently  in  concerts,  and  are 
privileged  to  attend  the  lectures,  concerts,  and  recitals  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  opportunities  for  culture  outside  of  the  institution  in 
Boston  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
them.  During  the  season,  miscellaneous  concerts  by  foreign  and 
resident  artists,  and  chamber,  symphony,  and  oratorio  concerts, 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  ;  the  German,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lish opera  troupes  usually  spend  several  weeks  in  the  city, 
giving  presentations  of  standard  works.  Tickets  at  special 
rates  can  frequently  be  secured  for  students.  The  general 
literary  and  educational  advantages  of  the  city  are,  of  course, 
unsurpassed. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  furnish  a  collection  of   ten   thou- 
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sand   volumes   relating  to   music,  to  which  students   have   free 
access. 

CHARGES. 

Piano,  organ,  violin,  or  voice,  including  the  required  associate 
studies,  $200  per  year. 

A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  examination  and  diploma  or  de- 
gree of  graduation. 

GRADUATION. 
In  most  cases  three  years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  instruction.  Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  and  present  a  satisfactory  graduation  thesis,  will 
receive  the  University  diploma.  Those  who  have  specially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  talents  and  scholarship,  will,  if 
graduates  of  any  college  of  liberal  arts,  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music ;  if  not  graduates  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
they  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Logic,  and  in 
two  of  the  following:  (1)  March's  Latin  Hymns;  (2)  Goethe's 
Faust,  Erster  Theil ;  (3)  Racine,  four  plays;  (4)  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia,  one  part,  before  being  eligible  to  the  above  degree. 

CALENDAR. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

The  first  term  will  begin  Thursday,  Sept.  7,  1893,  and  close 
Wednesday,  Jan.  31,  1894. 

The  second  term  will  begin  Thursday,  Feb.  1,  1894,  and  close 
Saturday,  June  17,  1894. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  for  two  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  each  term. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory. 

CARL   FAELTEN, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  place  of  this  College  is  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  organized  i86j. 


FACULTY. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  LL.  D.,  President;  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages and  English  Literature. 

LEVI  STOCKBRIDGE,  Honorary  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

CHARLES  A.  GOESSMANN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  T.  MAYNARD,  Sc.  B.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

CLARENCE  I).  WARNER,  Sc.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

CHARLES  WELLINGTON,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  H.  FERNALD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Rev.  CHARLES  S.  WALKER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Political 
Science. 

WILLIAM   P.  BROOKS,  Sc.  B.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

WALTER  M.  DICKINSON,  First  Lieutenant  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

GEORGE  F.  MILLS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English. 

JAMES  B.  PAIGE,  V.  S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

ROBERT   W.  LYMAN,  Lecturer  on  Farm  Law. 

FRED   S.  COOLEY,  Farm  Superintendent. 


STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT   GRADUATES. 

Arnold,  Frank  Luman,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Belchertown. 

Carpenter,  Malcolm  Austin,  Sc.  B.   {Boston   Univ.) Ley  den. 

Cooley,  Fred  Smith,  Sc.  B.  {Mass.  Agric.  Col.) Sunderland. 

Court,  William  Boyce  (McGill  Univ.) Montreal,  Can. 

Crocker,  Charles  Stoughton,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.)  .  .  .  .Sunderland. 

Haskins,  Henry  Darwin,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) North  Amherst. 

Hitchcock,  George  Preston,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Coll.) Filchburg. 

Holland,  Edward  Bertram,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Amherst. 

Johnson,  Charles  Henry,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Prescott. 
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Jones,  Charles  Howland,  Sc.  B   {Boston  Univ.) Downer's  Grove,  III. 

Moore,  Robert  Bostwick,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Framingham. 

Shepardson,  William  Martin,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Warwick. 

Smith,  Frederic  Jason,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) North  Hadley. 

Smith,  Robert  Hyde,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Amherst. 

Thomson,  Henry  Martin,  Sc.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Monterey. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   THE    DEGREE    OF     BACHELOR    OF 

SCIENCE. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Baker,  Joseph Dudley. 

Bartlett,  Fred  Goff Hadley. 

Clark,  Henry  Disbrovv Plainfield. 

Curley,  George  Frederick Upton. 

Davis,  Herbert  Chester ' Amherst. 

Goodrich,  Charles  Augustus Hartford,  Conn. 

Harlow,  Francis  Turner Marshfield. 

Harlow,  Harry  James Shrewsbury. 

Hawks,  Ernest  Alfred William sburg. 

Henderson,  Frank  Howard Lynn. 

Howard,  Edwin  Carleton Wilbraham. 

Hoyt,  Franklin  Sherman Newtown,  Conn, 

Lehnert,  Eugene  Hugo Clinton. 

Melendy,  Alphonso  Edward Sterling. 

Perry,  John  Richard Boston. 

Smith,  Cotton  A t wood North  Hadley. 

Smith,  Fred  Andrew Lynn. 

Smith,  Luther  Williams Ashfield. 

Staples,  Henry  Franklin Leominster. 

Tinoco,  Luiz  Antonio  Ferreira Campos,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

Walker,  Edward  Joseph West  Berlin. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Alderman,  Edwin  Hammond Middlefield. 

Averell,  Fred  Gilbert , Amherst. 

Bacon,  Linus  Hersey Spencer. 

Bacon,  Theodore  Spaulding Natick. 

Barker,  Louis  Morton Hanson. 

Boardman,  Edwin   Loring Sheffield. 

Brown,  Charles  Leverett Feeding  Hills. 

Curtis,  Arthur  Clement Littleton  Commofn. 

Cutter,  Arthur  Hardy Pelham,  iV.  II 

Davis,  Perley  Elijah Worcester. 
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Dickinson,  Eliot  Taylor Amherst. 

Fowler,  Halley  Melville South  Gardner. 

Fowler,  Henry  Justin North  Hadley. 

Gifford,  John  Edwin Brockton. 

Greene,  Frederic  Lowell Shrewsbury. 

Greene,  Ira  Charles Fitchburg. 

Higgins,  Charles  Herbert Dover. 

Howard,  Samuel  Francis Wilbraham. 

Keith,  Thaddeus   Fayette Fitchburg. 

Kirkland,  Archie  Howard Norwich. 

Lewis,  Henry  Waldo Rockland. 

Lounsbury,  Charles  Pugsley Alls  ton. 

Manley,   Lowell Brockton. 

Mann,  Henry  Judson Maplewood. 

Merwin,  George  Henry Westport,  Conn. 

Morse,  Elisha  Wilson Brockton. 

Parker,  Frank  Ingram Pittsfield. 

Pomeroy,  Robert  Fredinand South  Worthington. 

Putnam,  Joseph  Harry West  Sutton. 

Sanderson,  William  Edwin Hingham. 

Shepard,  Lucius  Jerry Oakdale. 

Smead,  Horace  Preston Greenfield. 

Smith,  George  Eli , Sheffield. 

Smith,  Ralph  Eliot Newton  Centre. 

Spaulding,  Charles  Harrington East  Lexington. 

Stockwell,  Harry  Griggs Sutto/i. 

Walker,  Claude  Frederic Amherst. 

White,  Elias  Dewy .* South  Sherborn. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

Bagg,  Edward  Oren : West  Springjield. 

Ballou,  Henry  Arthur West  Fitchburg. 

Bemis,  Waldo  Louis Spencer. 

Billings,  George  Austin South  Deerfield. 

Brown,  William  Clay Peabody. 

Burgess,  Albert  Franklin Rockland. 

Clark,  Edile  Hale Spencer. 

Cooley,  Robert  Allen South  Deerfield. 

Crehore,  Charles  Winfred Chicopee. 

Dickinson,  Charles  Morrison Park  Ridge,  III. 

Drui y,  Ralph  Willard Athol  Centre. 

Fairbanks,  Herbert  Stockwell Amherst. 

Foley,  Thomas  Patrick Natick. 

Frost,  Harold  Locke Arlington. 
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Goodell,  John  Stanton Amherst. 

Hemenway,  Herbert  Daniel. Williamsville. 

Henderson,  Edward  Harris Maiden. 

Jones,  John  Horace Pelhiam. 

Jones,  Robert  Sharp Dover. 

Kuroda,  Shiro Bingo,  Japan. 

Lane,  Clarence   Bronson Killingsworth,  Conn. 

Marsh,  Jasper Danvers  Centre. 

Mason,  Amos  Hall Medfield. 

Morse,  Walter  Levi Middleborough. 

Potter,  Daniel  Charles Fairhaven. 

Read,  Henry  Blood Westford, 

Root,  Wright  Asahel Deerfield. 

Smith,  Arthur  Bell North  Badley. 

Stevens,  Clarence  Lindon Sheffield. 

Sullivan,  Maurice  John Amherst. 

Tobey,  Frederic  Clinton W.  Stockbridge. 

Toole,  Stephen  Peter Amherst. 

Warren,  Frank  Lafayette Shirley. 

White,  Edward  Albert .  .    Fitchburg. 

FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

Burrington,  Horace  Clifton Charlemont. 

Clapp,  Frank  Lemuel Dorchester. 

Clark,  Harry  Edward Wilbraham. 

Cook,  Allen  Bradford Petersham. 

Curley,  Walter  James Uptoit. 

Day,  Gilbert South  Groveland. 

DeLuce,  Frank  Edmund Warren. 

Dodge,  William  Bradford Jamaica  Plain. 

Edwards,  Harry  Taylor Chesterfield. 

Fletcher,  Stephen  Whitcomb Rock. 

Geary,  Hiram  Gilbert Pelham. 

Green,  Josiah  Elton Spencer. 

Hammar,  James  Fabens Swampscott. 

Harper,  Walter  Benjamin . Wakefield. 

Hay  ward,  Ralph  Lyon •.  Uxbridge, 

Hubbard,  Guy  Augustus Ashby. 

Jones,  Benjamin  Kent Middlefield. 

Kinney,  Asa  Stephen Worcester. 

Kinsman,  Ernest  Eugene Heath. 

Kramer,  Albin  Maximilian.. . Clinton. 

Leamy,  Patrick  Arthur Petersham. 

Marshall,  James  Laird South  Lancaster. 
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Moore,  Henry  Ward Worcester. 

Morse,  Sydney  Levi Fox  borough. 

Nichols,  Robert  Parker West  Norwell. 

Nutting,  Charles  Allen North  Leominster. 

Pentecost,  William  Lewis Worcester. 

Poole,  Erford  Wilson North  Dartmouth. 

Poole,  Isaac  Chester North  Dartmouth. 

Rawson,  Herbert  Warren Arlington. 

Read,  Frederick  Henry Wilbraham. 

Robinson,  Frank  Dean Petersham. 

Roper,  Harry  Howard .  . ; East  Hubbardston. 

Saito,  Seijiro ATemuro,  Japan. 

Sastre  de  Verand,  Salome Tabasco,  Mexico. 

Scannell,  Michael  Edward Amherst. 

Sellew,  Merle  Edgar East  Longmeadow. 

Shaw,  Frederic  Bridgman South  Amherst. 

Shultis,  Newton Medford. 

Shurtleff,  Walter  Davis '. Carver. 

Stoddard,  Samuel  Harwood Rockland. 

Tsuda,  George Tokyo,  Japan. 

Vallentine,  Florence  May Florence. 

Vaughan,  Robert  Henry Worcester. 

Walsh,  Tom  Francis North  Amherst. 

Washburn,  Frank  Porter North  Ferry,  Me. 

Wentzell,  William   Benjamin Amherst. 

Total,  47. 

SUMMARY. 

Resident  Graduates 15 

Senior  Class 21 

Junior  Class 38 

Sophomore  Class 34 

Freshman  Class '. 47 

Total 155 

The  Mass.  Agricultural  College  is  beautifully  located  at  Am- 
herst, in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  provided 
with  excellent  buildings,  and  a  farm  of  nearly  four  hundred 
acres.  Its  real  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  a  cash  fund  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
thousand  dollars  in  the  State  treasury  and  receives  yearly  from 
the  United  Sates  sixteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  only  to 
purposes  of  instruction. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined 
orally  and  in  writing  in  the  following  subjects  :  English  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  Arithmetic  (including  the  metric  system),  Al- 
gebra to  quadratic  equations,  including  radicals,  and  the  History 
of  the  United  States.  The  minimum  requirement  is  sixty-five  per 
cent,  on  each  paper. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are  examined  as  above,  and 
also  in  the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  they  may  de- 
sire admission. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  College  until  he  is  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Every  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of 
good  character  from  his  late  pastor  or  teacher. 

The  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  the  Bo- 
tanic Museum,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Thursday,  June  22,  and 
on  Tuesday,  September  5  ;  but  candidates  may  be  examined  and 
admitted  at  any  other  time  in  the  year.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  examinations 
will  also  be  held  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Thursday.  June  22,  at 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University,  No.  12  Somerset  Street, 
Boston  ;  and,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  at  the  same  date  and  time,  at  the  Sedgwick 
Institute,  Great  Barrington,  by  James  Bird. 

INCREASED    REQUIREMENTS. 

After  1893,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 
will  be  examined  in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  United  States 
History,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Arithmetic,  the  metric 
system,  Algebra  (through  quadratics),  Geometry  (two  books), 
Civil  Government  (Mo wry 's  studies  in  Civil  Government),  and 
Latin  (Grammar  and  first  ten  chapters  of  the  first  book  of 
Caesar's  "Gallic  War"  or  an  equivalent). 

Age  for  admission,  sixteen  years.  Diplomas  from  High  Schools 
will  not  be  received  in  place  of  examinations. 
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COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

Fall  Term.  —  Structural  Botany;  Advanced  Algebra;  Book- 
keeping; Latin;  English;   Military  Drill. 

Winter  Te?-m. —  History  of  Agriculture,  Soils  and  Soil  For- 
mation ;  Geometry  (plane  and  solid) ;  Latin ;  English ;  Free- 
hand Drawing;  Military  Drill. 

Spring  Term.  —  Improvements  and  Characteristics  of  Soils, 
Drainage;  Analytical  Botany  ;  Chemistry;  Trigonometry  ;  Latin; 
English  ;  Military  Drill. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Fall  Term.  —  Irrigation,  Disposition  of  Sewage,  Manures  and 
Fertilizers  ;  Economic  Botany  ;  Chemistry  ;  Mensuration  ;  Eng- 
lish ;  French  ;  Military  Drill. 

Winter  Term.  —  Laboratory  work  in  Botany  ;  Chemistry  ; 
Anatomy  and  Pysiology  ;  English ;  French  ;  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing; Military  Drill. 

Spring  Term.  —  Relation  of  Atmosphere  to  Farming,  Mowings, 
Pastures,  Grasses,  and  Ensilage  ;  Horticulture  ;  Chemistry  ;  Sur- 
veying ;  English;  French;  Military  Drill! . 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

Fall  Term.  —  Field  Crops,  Seed  Raising,  Machines  and  Im- 
plements ;  Market  Gardening  ;  Chemistry  ;  Zoology  (Laboratory 
work)  ;  Rhetoric  and  Composition ;  Military  Drill. 

Winter  Ter7n.  —  Breeds  and  breeding,  Poultry  farming  ; 
Chemistry  (Laboratory  work) ;  Zoology ;  Mechanics  ;  English 
Literature  ;  Drawing  ;  Military  Drill. 

Spring  Term.  —  Landscape  gardening ;  Chemistry  (Laboratory 
work)  ;  Entomology ;   Physics ;  English  ;  Military  Drill. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

All  studies  with  the  exception  of  English  and  Military  Science 
elective. 

Fall  Term.  —  Dairy  Farming  ;  Cryptogamic  Botany  ;  Forestry ; 
Chemistry  ;  Entomology  ;  Veterinary  Science  ;  Electricity  ;  Math- 
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eraatics  ;  English  ;  Political  Economy ;  German  ;  Military  Sci- 
ence ;   Military  Drill. 

Wi?iter  Term.  —  Cattle  Feeding  ;  Fungi ;  Forestry  ;  Chem- 
istry ;  Entomology  ;  Veterinary  Science  ;  Electricity  ;  Mathe- 
matics ;  English  ;  Political  Economy ;  German  ;  Military  Sci- 
ence ;   Military  Drill. 

Spring  Term.  —  Experimental  work  in  Agriculture  ;  Advanced 
Botany;  Chemistry;  Entomology;  Veterinary  Science;  Elec- 
tricity ;  Mathematics ;  English  ;  Constitutional  History  ;  Ger- 
man ;  Military  Science  ;  Military  Drill. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

Calendar  the  same  as  in  the  regular  College  Course.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  a  College  Diploma  will  be  granted. 

Objects  :  Primarily,  to  help  farmers'  sons  and  others  who  pro- 
pose to  follow  some  branch  of  agriculture,  who  lack  either  the 
time  or  the  means  required  for  the  longer  course.  Secondly,  in 
so  far  as  practicable  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  regular 
college  course. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Age,  fifteen  years.  English 
grammar,  geography  arithmetic,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.     Standard  required,  65  per  cent. 

Subjects. 

Mathematical  Department.  —  Algebra,  through  quadratics  ; 
Geometry,  two  books ;  Trigonometry  and  Plane  surveying ; 
Topography  ;  Roads,  Location  and  Building ;  Elementary  Me- 
chanics and  Physics  ;  Book-keeping.  Time  allowed  —  class- 
room, 230  hours.  Practical  Work.  Field,  90  hours.  Drawing, 
90  hours. 

English  Department.  —  Time  —  211  hours. 

Chemistry.  —  Elementary  Chemistry ;  Principles  of  the  Sci- 
ence ;  Chemical  Physics  ;  Chemistry  of  Elements  important  to 
the  farmer ;  Chemistry  of  Soils,  Plants,  Animals,  Foods  and 
Fertilizers.     Time  —  150  hours.     No  laboratory  work. 

Latin.  — ■  Elective.  To  allow  members  of  short  course  to  enter 
the  four  years. 
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Botany.  —  Elementary  Botany.  To  impart  general  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  seeds  and  plants,  methods  of  reproduction  and 
propagation,  hybridization,  methods  of  analysis  of  agricultural 
plants,  especially  grasses  and  weeds  ;  Plant  diseases  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  trees  of  economical  importance ;  Herbarium  of 
plants  of  agricultural  importance  to  be  required.  Time  —  class- 
room, 130  hours. 

Horticulture,  Floriculture  and  Forestry.  —  Time  allowed  — 
class-room,  185  hours. 

Physiology,  Zoology  and  Entomology.  —  Time  allowed —  130 
hours. 

Veterinary  Science.  —  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Hygiene.  Treatment  of  emergency  cases.  Diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  simple  cases.     Time  allowed  —  in  hours. 

Agriculture.  — -  To  embrace  Lecture  and  Text-book  work  in 
the  study  of  Soils,  Formation,  Composition  and  Physical  char- 
acter, Tillage,  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Manures  and  Fertilizers, 
Farm  Implements  and  Machinery  and  their  Uses,  Field  Crops, 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  Ensilage,  Mowings,  Pastures,  Farm 
Buildings,  Roads,  and  Fences ;  the  Breeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Horses  and  Swine  ;  Stock  Breeding  and  Feeding,  Dairy  Farming, 
Poultry  Farming,  Market  and  Marketing. 

The  work  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  will  be 
continually  illustrated  in  field,  barns,  dairy  and  laboratory. 
Many  of  the  lectures  will  be  of  the  nature  of  out-of-door  talks. 
Practical  training  will  be  given  when  needed  or  desired.  Time 
allowed  —  222  hours. 

Total  Time  —  Class  Room,  1369  hours.  Course,  72  weeks  at 
18.5  hours  per  week. 

GRADUATE    COURSE. 

1.  No  honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred. 

2.  No  applicant  is  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
until  he  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  its 
equivalent. 

3.  The  Faculty  will  offer  a  course  of  study  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :   Mathematics  and  Physics,  Chemistry,  Agricul- 
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ture  and  Botany,  Entomology,  Veterinary.  Upon  the  completion 
of  any  two  of  these,  the  applicant  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science. 

This  prescribed  work,  however,  may  be  done  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  or  at  any  institution  that  the  appli- 
cant may  choose  ;  but  in  either  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred 
only  after  passing  an  examination  at  the  College  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

4.  Every  student  in  the  Graduate  Course  must  pay  $100  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  before  receiving  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Science. 

Aims  and  Opportunities. 

The  instruction  in  the  languages  is  intended  to  qualify  the  grad- 
uates to  write  and  speak  English  with  correctness,  and  to  translate 
the  French  and  German  with  facility.  The  scientific  instruction 
is  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and  every  science  is 
taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture 
and  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  regular  course  includes  every 
branch  of  ordinary  farming  and  gardening,  and  is  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical.  Each  topic  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  again  in  the  plant-house  or  field,  where  every 
student  is  obliged  to  work.  The  amount  of  required  work,  how- 
ever, is  limited,  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  study. 
Students  are  allowed  to  do  additional  work  for  pay,  provided  they 
maintain  the  necessary  rank  as  scholars. 

Those  desiring  special  instruction  in  chemistry,  civil  engineer- 
ing, veterinary  science,  agriculture,  or  horticulture,  may  make 
private  arrangements  with  the  officers  having  charge  of  these 
departments. 

Students  are  required  to  attend  prayers  every  week-day  at  8.15 
a.m.  and  public  worship  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  at  10.30  a.m., 
unless,  by  request  of  their  parents,  arrangements  are  made  to 
attend  divine  service  elsewhere.  Further  opportunities  for  moral 
and  religious  culture  are  afforded  by  a  Bible  class  taught  at  the 
close  of  the  Sunday  morning  service,  and  by  religious  meetings 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  during  the  week,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Young  Men's  College  Christian  Association. 
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THE  COLLEGE  EQUIPMENT. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  equip- 
ment of  every  department.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
made  available  for  this  purpose  under  the  recent  grant  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  the  Morrill  act.  The  veterinary  department  has 
been  thoroughly  equipped  with  working  models  of  the  horse,  and 
the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  leg,  uterus,  jaws  and 
teeth.  A  small  laboratory  has  been  likewise  fitted  up  with  micro- 
scope, culture  ovens  and  sterilizers  for  the  study  of  germ  diseases. 
In  the  zoological  department  have  been  placed  a  fine  collection 
of  mounted  animals,  clastic  models,  diagrams  and  charts,  showing 
the  operations  of  life  throughout  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  This 
is  intended  to  illustrate  particularly  the  difference  in  structure  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  their  uses.  The  chemical 
department  has  received  an  entirely  new  outfit,  and  that  of 
physics  has  been  equipped  with  apparatus  necessary  for  the  study 
of  electricity.  To  the  library  large  additions  have  been  made, 
particularly  in  the  departments  of  political  economy,  agriculture, 
zoology  and  chemistry.  In  the  agricultural  department  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  of  an  economic  museum,  and  implements 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  have  been  collected,  in  the  effort  to 
represent  a  history  of  agricultural  machinery.  A  collection  of 
soils  has  been  made,  and  samples  are  being  gathered  of  all  the 
artificial  and  commercial  fertilizers  used  in  the  State.  A  museum 
of  the  kind  contemplated,  bringing  together  under  one  roof 
everything  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  its  history  and  progress- 
demands  a  building  specially  constructed  and  adopted  to  its  pur- 
pose, in  which  shall  be  combined  the  museums  of  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  zoology  and  veterinary  science,  and  in 
which  space  shall  be  found  for  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories. 
This  must  be  included  in  the  immediate  wants  of  the  college. 

LIBRARY. 

This  now  numbers  over  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  vol- 
umes. It  is  placed  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  new  chapel-library 
building,  and  is  made  available  to  the  student  for  reference 
and  investigation.     It  is  especially  valuable  as  a  library  of  refer- 
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ence,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  complete  in  the 
departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  botany,  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  It  is  open  a  portion  of  each  day  for  consultation, 
and  an  hour  every  evening  for  the  drawing  of  books. 

GRADUATION. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  four  years,  and  those  who  satis- 
factorily complete  it  receive  from  the  College  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science.  The  diplomas  are  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

As  matriculants  in  Boston  University,  they  can  also  receive  its 
degree,  with  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation  with  the  privileges  of  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

A  College  diploma  will  be  awarded  to  those  completing  the 
two  years'  course.  Those  completing  the  graduate  course  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $80  per  year;  room-rent,  $8  to  $16  per  term  ;  board, 
$2.30  to  $5  per  week  ;  expenses  of  chemical  laboratory  to  stu- 
dents of  practical  chemistry,  $10  per  term  ;  expenses  of  zoological 
laboratory,  $4  per  term;  damage,  chemical  apparatus  destroyed 
or  injured,  at  cost.     Annual  expenses,  including  books,  $200  to 

$35°- 

The  only  other  College  expenses  are  small,  and  occur  but  once 
in  the  entire  course  ;  such  as,  for  furnishing  a  room,  from  $25  to 
$50  ;  and  for  diploma  of  the  College,  $3. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Boston  University  are  charged  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5,  and  a  graduation  fee  of  $5.  But,  if  not 
paid  on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  May  in  the  Senior  year,  these 
changes  are  doubled. 

THE    LABOR   FUND. 
The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  assist  those  students  who  are  de- 
pendent either  wholly  or  in  part  on  their  own  exertions,  by  fur- 
nishing them  work  in    the  several  departments  of  the  college. 
The  greatest  opportunity  for  such  work  in  found  in  the  agricultural 
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and  horticultural  departments.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Professors  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  and  Samuel  T.  Maynard  respectively 
in  charge  of  said  departments.  Students  desiring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits  must  bring  a  certificate  signed  by  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  they  are  resident,  certifying  to  the 
fact  that  they  require  aid. 

FREE   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Trustees  have  voted  to  establish  one  free  scholarship  for 
each  of  the  eleven  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  the  ap- 
pointments to  which  will  be  made  by  the  representatives  from 
the  several  districts. 

Eighty  other  free  scholarships  were  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1883,  and  any  person  desiring  admission  to  the 
College  can  apply  for  one  of  these  scholarships  to  the  Senator  of 
his  district. 

OTHER   SCHOLARSHIP   FUNDS. 

Mary  Robinson  Fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  bequest 
Miss  Mary  Robinson  of  Medfield. 

Whiting  Street  Fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  bequest 
of  Whiting  Street,  Esq.,  of  Northampton. 

Henry  Gassett  Fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  bequest 
of  Henry  Gassett,  Esq.,  of  North  Weymouth. 

The  income  of  the  above  funds  is  assigned  by  the  Faculty 
to  worthy  students  requiring  aid. 

PRIZES. 

Rhetorical  Prizes. 
The  prizes  heretofore  offered  by  Isaac  D.  Farnsworth,  Esq., 
will  this  year  be  given  by  the  Weston  Alumni  Association. 
These  prizes  are  awarded  for  excellence  in  declamation,  and 
are  open  to  competition,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  members 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  Classes. 

Militarv  Prize. 
A  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  some  military 
subject  is  offered  this  year  to  the  graduating  class  by  John  C 
Cutter,  '72  and  Charles   H.  Southworth,  '77. 
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Grinnell  Agricultural  Prizes. 

Hon.  William  Claflin  of  Boston  has  given  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  endowment  of  a  first  and  second  prize,  to  be 
called  the  Grinnell  Agricultural  Prizes,  in  honor  of  George  B. 
Grinnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  These  two  prizes  are  to  be  paid  in 
cash  to  those  two  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  may  pass 
the  best  oral  and  written  examination  in  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture. 

Flint  Prizes. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint  of  the  class  of  1881  has  established  two 
prizes,  one  of  thirty  dollars  and  another  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be 
awarded  at  an  appointed  time  during  Commencement  week,  to 
the  two  members  of  the  Junior  class  who  may  produce  the  best 
orations.  Excellence  in  both  composition  and  delivery  is  con- 
sidered in  making  the  award. 

Mathematical  Prize. 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  offered  to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
class  who  shall  pass  the  best  written  examination  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  regular  courses. 

Hill's  Botanical  Prizes. 

For  the  best  herbarium  collected  by  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1893,  fifteen  dollars  is  offered,  and  for  the  second  best,  a  prize  of 
ten  dollars  •  also  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  collection  of 
woods,  and  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  collection  of  dried 
plants  from  the  College  farm. 

The  prizes  in  1892  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
.Fowler  Rhetorical  Prizes. — Archie  H.  Kirkland  (1894,)  first; 
George  H.  Merwin  (1894),  second;  Robert  A.  Cooley  (1895),  first ; 
Frank  L.  Warren  (1895),  second. 

Grinnell  Agricultural  Prizes. —  Henry  M.  Thompson  (1892), 
first;  Henry  B.  Emerson  (1892),  second. 

Flint  Prizes. —  Edwin  C.  Howard  (1893),  first ;  Frances  H. 
Henderson  (1893),  second. 
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Hill's  Botanical  Prizes. —  Edward  T.  Clark  (1892),  first  ;  Rob- 
ert H.  Smith  (1892),  second.  Collection  of  Native  Woods,  Henry 
M.  Thompson  (1892);  dried  plants  from  the  College  farm,  Frank 
H.  Plumb  (1892). 

CALENDAR  FOR  1893-1894. 

1893. 
January  3,  Tuesday,  winter  term  begins. 
March  24,  Thursday,  winter  term  closes. 
April  4,  Tuesday,  spring  term  begins. 
June  21,  Wednesday,  Commencement  Day. 
September  6,  Wednesday,  fall  term  begins. 
December  15,  Friday,  fall  term  closes. 

1894. 
January  2,  Tuesday,  winter  term  begins. 
March  22,  Thursday,  winter  term  closes. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the 
Botanic  Museum,  Thursday,  June  22,  and  Tuesday,  September 

For  further  information,  address  the  President, 

H.  H.  GOODELL,  LL.  D., 

Amherst,  Mass. 


THE   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  that  all  de- 
partments so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the 
student  a  collegiate  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be 
called  Schools.  Such  of  these  as  are  organized  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  persons  preparing  for  professional  life 
are  styled  Professional  Schools.  Of  these,  three  have  been 
established,  — 

The  School  of  Theology. 

The  School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Projected  1839;  opened  184.J. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  President  and  Professor^-  of  Com- 
parative  Theology  and  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

JOHN  W.LINDSAY,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of Exegetical  Theology. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis. 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.  T.  D  Harris  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology1 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology. 

HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Instructor  in  Assyrian,  etc. 

OLIN  A.  CURTIS,   S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Systematic    Theology. 

EDWARD.  N.  KIRBY,  A.  B.,  David  Snow  Professor  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory. 

DANIEL    STEELE,  S.  T.  D.,  Act  Professor  (1892-93)  of  New  Testa- 

ment Greek  and  Exegesis. 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Theism  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Ethics. 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Christian  Ethics 
and  the  History  of  Ethical  Thought. 

JAMES  MUDGE,   S.  T.  D.,  Lecturer  (1892-93)  on  Missions. 

HENRY  W.  WARREN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  (1892-93)  on  the  Bible 
in  the  World's  Educatioit. 

MARSHALL   L.  PERRIN,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in   German. 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jun.,  A.  M,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

STUDENTS. 

JACOB     SLEEPER     FELLOW. 
TREVER,  GEORGE    HENRY,  A.  B.  {Lawrence 
University),     1881  ;  S.  T.  B.,    Ph.    D.     {Boston 

University),  1883,   1885 Berlin,  Germany. 

1  Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Harris,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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RESIDENT   GRADUATES. 

Feistkorn,  William,  A.  B.  {German  Wallace  Col.) Blue  Island,  111. 

Hamilton,  Franklin  Elmer  Ellsworth,  A.  B.  {Harvard 

Univ. ) East  Boston. 

Nelson,  Arthur  William  Leroy Rindge,  N.  H. 

Vankirk,  James  William,  A.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Waynesburg,  O. 

Wurst,  Albert  Edward,  A.  B.  {Cen.  Wes.  Col.) Quincy,  III. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Ashley,  John  Pritchard,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) .Delaware,  O. 

Blessing,  Charles  Winne,  A.  B.  {Union  Univ.) S linger  I  and s ,  N.  Y. 

Bowman,  John  Elliot,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Chelsea.  ■ 

Corkhill,  Charles  Elliott,  A.  B.  {Iowa  Wes.  Univ.) Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Dixon,  Edwin  Church,  A.  M.  {lawrence  Univ.) Kilbourn  City,  Wis. 

Dutton,  Charles  Henry,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Wilton,  N.  H. 

Fenderson,  William  Benjamin,  A.  B.  {Livingstone  Col.).Cambridgeport. 
Geoghegan,  William  Bernard,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.)..  . .  West  Newton,  Pa. 

Helms,  Edgar  James,  Ph.  B.  {Cornell  Col.) Spirit  Lake,  la. 

Household,  Harry,  A.  B.  {Allegheny  Col.) Oxford,  Md. 

Marsh,  Elam  Edward,  A.  B.  ( Williams  Col.) Schuyler  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Naylor,  Samuel  Wilson,  A.  B.  ( Washburn  Col.) Tecumseh,  Kan. 

Reece,  Myron  William,  A.  M.  {Baldwin  Univ.) Cleveland,  O. 

Ross,  James  Armintus,  A.  M.  {Iowa  Wes.  Univ.) Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Sullivan,  William  Alfred,  A.  B.  {Boston   Univ.) Cambridgeport. 

Takasugi,  Joseph  Yeijiro,  A.B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.),  S.T.B. 

{De  Pauw  Univ. ) Hirosaki,  Japan. 

Thoburn,  David  Lyle,  A.  B.  {Allegheny  Col.) Bellaire,  O. 

Todd,  Edward  Howard,  Sc.  M.  {Simpson  Col.) Indianola,  la. 

Wilson,  George  Arthur,  Ph.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Wabash,  Ind. 

Wriston,  Henry  Lincoln,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  Denver) Denver,  Col. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

Boultenhouse,  William  Temple . Dorchester. 

Dawson,  Joseph Boston. 

Detling,  William  Colbert Somerton,  O. 

Evans,  John  Charles  Clifford East  Boston. 

Fuller,  Charles  Henry Quincy. 

Manly,  Wilson  Edward,  C.  E.  B.  {Cornell  Coll.) Fairview,  la. 

Smith,  Robert  Elmer Holyoke. 

White,  Beajamin  Porter Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Askue,  William  Lester,  A.  B.  {Allegheny  Col.) Jefferson,  G.     ! 

Bell,  Leon  Edward,  A.  M.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Chicago,  III. 

Bryant,  Stowed  Lyman,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Mahoning,  O. 

Budd,  Henry  George,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Dickinson  Col.) Smyrna,  Del. 

Butler,  Harry  Grant,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) East  Saugus. 

Cramer,  Thomas  Edmund,  A.  B.  {Ohio   Wes.  Univ.).  .  .Johnston,  Pa. 

De  Lamater,  Clayton  Edgar,  A.  M.  {Cornell  Col.) Bombay,  India. 

Fate,  Francis  Asbury,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Bradford,  III. 

Fisher,  Thomas  Packer,  A.  B.  {Scio  Col.) Flushing,  O. 

Hammond,  Everett  Stetson,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.   Univ.) .  .Davis  Creek,  Cal. 

Judd,  Bertrand  Pritchard,  A.  M.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Delaware,  O.    ' 

Lovejoy,  Luther  Ellsworth,  A.  B.  {Albion  Col.) '.  .Albion,  Mich. 

Marshall,  Elmer  Eugene,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Zanesville,  O. 

Onstott,  Daniel,  A.  B.  ( Wooster  Univ.) Wooster,  O. 

Ridington,  William  Richards,  A.  B.  {Princeton  Univ.) .  Lands  dale,  Pa. 
Sprowls,  Thomas  Willard,  A.  B.  {Nebraska  Wes.  Univ.). Liberty,  Neb. 
Westhafer,    Sherman    Tecumseh,   A.    B.    {Ohio     Wes. 

Univ.) ,  Tracy,  O. 

Wyckoff,  Rufus  Judson,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Celina,  O. 

Youtz,  Herbert  Alden,  A.  B.  {Simpson  Col) Des  Moines,  la. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Chadbourne,  James  Pike Cambridgeport. 

Crawford,  Robert Peabody. 

Edwards,  Thomas Syracuse,  O. 

Locke,  Richard  Earle,  Ph.  B.  {De  Pauw  Univ.) Waterloo,  Ind. 

Reid,  Samuel New  Harmony,  Ind. 

Shatto,  Charles  Abner Brockway,  O. 

Shaw,  Reuben  Edward,  Ph.  B.  {Simpson  Col) .... Des  Moines,  la. 

Stewart,  Wentworth  Fall Ballardvale. 

White,  Frank  Bingham Colchester,  Ct. 

Wiggin,  Wesley Knox,  Me. 

Williams,  Alexander  Baird,  Ph.  B.  {Mt.  Umon  Col.).  .  .  Greensborough,  Pa, 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Curnow,  William  Thomas,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  Pacific) Nevada  City,  CaL     [ 

Deetz,  Herbert  Downs,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Millersburg,  O. 

Geyer,  George  Hiram,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Pomeroy,  O. 

Grant,  Samuel  Edwin,  A.  B.  {Delaware  Col) Cherry  Hill,  Md~ 

Grimmel,  Henry  Conrad,lA.  B.  {German  Wallace  Col). Baltimore,  Md. 
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Hartwell,  Harry  Linwood,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Newton  Highlands. 

Hollington,  Richard  Deming,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.). . Delaware,  O. 
Jenness,  James  Freeman,  A.  B.  {Leland  Stanford  Univ.)  West  Epping,  N.  H. 

Johnson,  John  Edward,  A.  B.  {Cornell  Col) Johnstown,  Neb. 

Meracle,  John  Sherman,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  the  Pacific).  . .  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Rivoire,  Enrico,  Lit.  B.  (Liceo  Carmagnola) Praniolla,  Italy. 

Roberts,  James  Crawford,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.). .  .  .Steubenville,  O. 

Tasker,  Edwin  Sloan,  A.  B.  ( Wes.  Univ.) Manchester,  N~.  H. 

Thoburn,  Thomas  Rush,  A.  B.  {Ml.  Union  Col) Peabody,  Kan. 

Tighe,  Charles  Albert,  A.  B.  {Ohio  No7'mal  Univ) Celina,  O. 

Vankirk,  Erly  Wilber,  A.  B.  ( Washburn  Col) Lincoln,  O.  T. 

Williams,  Herbert  Leslie,  A.  B.  {Lawrence  Univ)  . .  .    .Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Ayers,  Edward  Everett,  Ph.  B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.) Egypt,  O. 

Critchlow,  Harry Branchtozun,  Pa. 

Dick,  John Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Foutch,  Adelbert  Ellsworth Indianola,  la. 

Jones,  Charles  Ellis North  Conway,  N.H. 

Krause,  Frank  Oscar,  B.  L.  {Carleton  Col.) Dover,  Minn. 

McFaul,  Frederick Oakland,  Cal. 

Mereness,  Sherman Sharon,  Wis. 

Skinner,  Alfred  Charles St.  John's,  NewfdPd. 

Thompson,  William Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

IN   FOUR  YEARS'   COURSE. 

Floody,  Robert  John,  Sc.  B.  {Albion  Col) Albion,  Mich. 

Greer,  Jerome,  A.  B.  {Nebraska  Wes.  Univ) University  PL,  Neb. 

Hadlock,  Edwin  Harvey Islesford,  Me. 

Haggman,  Jonas  Wilhelm Finland. 

Haskell,  Wesley Walpole. 

Holmes,  Lincoln,  Sc.  B.  {Albion  Col) Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jarrett,  Edwin  Norman New  Alexandria,  Pa. 

Manuel,  Joseph Sheffield,  England. 

Mueller,  Jacob  Edward  William,  A.  B.  {Cent.  Wes.  Col)Salina,  Kan. 

Parker,  Hubert  Ernest Old  Lyme,  Ct. 

Prosser,  William  Albert McKeesport,  Pa. 

Pyle,  William  James,  A.  B.  {Neb.   Wes.  Col) Osceola,  Neb. 

Ray,  George  Henry,  Jr.,  A.  B.  {Randolph  Macon  Col).  .Richmond,  Va. 

Reeder,  John  Wesley , Shelby,  O. 

Russell,  Addison  Elmer Middleburgh,  N.  H. 

Schreckengast,  Isaac  Butler,  Sc.  B.  {Iowa  Ag.  Col.)   .  .  .Keoto,  la. 

West,  Julius  Peter Groveland. 

Whidden,  Cassius  Clay Presque  Isle,  Me. 
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SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Abbott,  David  Gushwa,  Sc.  B.  (Lowa  Wes.  Univ.) Alta,  la. 

Baker,  Thomas  Pinkham San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bates,  Harrison  Wentworth East  Weymouth. 

Belanger,  Alphonzo Wollaston. 

Bullock,  Edward  Oscar,  Sc.  M.  {Lawrence  Univ.) Appleton,  Wis. 

Coyle,  Harry  Freeman Alameda,  Cal. 

Darst,  Edward,  A.  B.  {Butler  Univ.) Boston. 

Dunoff ,  Peter Bulgaria. 

Greeley,  Leslie  Campbell Franklin  Falls,  N.H. 

Hatch,  John  Wood,  Sc.  M.  {Maine  State  Col) Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Haynes,  Artemas  Jean West  Trenton,  Me. 

Kelly,  William  John S.  Walpole. 

Kendrick,  Eliza  Hall,  A.  B.  (Wellesley  Col.) Newton. 

Kirkendall,  Jay,  A.  B.  {Iowa  Wes.  Univ.) Leando,  la. 

Knapton,  Margaret  Annie Detroit,  Mich. 

Low,  Warren  Francis , East  Boston. 

Nichols,  Herbert  Lincoln Bath,  Me. 

Painter,  George  Stephen,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Univ.) Summitville,  Ind. 

Reed,  Clarence  Alonzo Cambridgeport. 

Simpson,  Joseph , Oakland. 

Small,  George  Leonard Boston. 

Smythe,  Theobald  Augustus Ulster  Spring,  J'm'a. 

Stickney,  Sarah  Abbie Maiden. 

Sylvester,  Joseph  Walter .' Ashland,  Me. 

Townsend,  William  Capron Winthrop. 

Waterhouse,  Joseph  Edson,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Maiden. 

Williams,  Joseph Gouverneur,  JV.  Y. 

Young,  James  Alexander East  Boston. 

SUMMARY. 

Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow I 

Other  Graduate  Students 5 

Senior  Class 28 

Middle  Class    , .  30 

Junior  Class 27 

Four  Year's  Course 18 

Special  Students 28 


Total 


137 
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This  school  was  projected  in  a  Convention  held  in  Boston  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1839.  Opened  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  in 
1841,  it  was  translocated  in  1847  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Twenty  years  later  it.  was  removed  to  Boston,  where,  from  1867 
till  18  71,  its  legal  name  was  "  The  Boston  Theological  Semi- 
nary." In  the  latter  year  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Univer- 
sity, and  became  jts  first  department. 


INSTRUCTION. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Faculty  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety  con- 
sistent with  scientific  system  and  thoroughness.  Accordingly, 
while  a  faithful  use  of  the  best  books  of  reference  in  every 
branch  is  insisted  on,  the  instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral.  It 
is  intended  that  the  student  shall  do  something  more  than  merely 
memorize  text-books.  Whenever  a  branch  of  science,  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught  by  a  fresh,  original  handling 
in  the  way  of  written  lectures,  or  by  free  exposition,  or  by  black- 
board exercise,  or  by  a  Socratic  method,  or  by  a  combination  of 
any  or  all  of  these, "  the  professors  will  not  shrink  from  the 
additional  labor  which  such  methods  necessarily  involve.  In 
several  branches,  privately  printed  lectures  are  issued  to  the 
classes. 

REGULAR  THREE  YEARS  COURSE. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Introduction. —  Lectures  on  Theology  in  General,  its  Constituent  and 
Related  Branches,  their  Correct  Classification  and  Order  of  Study,  Aids, 
Methods,  etc. 

Exegetical  Theology. —  Old  Testament:  Hebrew  Grammar;  Selec- 
tions from  the  Historical  Books ;  Biblical  Geography,  with  Illustrations. 

Exegetical  Theology. —  New  Testament:  N.  T.  Greek;  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  Lectures  on 
N.  T.  Introduction ;  N.  T.  Archaeology ;   Sacred  Geography. 

Historical  Theology. —  Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Age;  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation;  Christian  Archaeology; 
Christian  Art  History. 
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Systematic  Theology. —  Biblical  Theology  (New  Testament);  Introduc- 
tion to  Didactic  Theology;  the  Apologetic  Basis,  the  Nature,  Sources,  Stand- 
ard, and  Methods  of  Didactic  Theology. 

Practical  Theology. —  Sacred  Rhetoric ;  Review  of  the  Ancient  Pulpit. 

Lectures  on  the  Obligation,  Working  Forces,  Inadequate  Methods,  True 
Theory,  Successes,  Reflex  Benefits,  Obstacles,  History,  Geographic  Survey, 
and  Literature  of  Christian  Missions. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology. —  Old  Testament:  Genesis,  with  Lectures, 
Essays,  and  Discussions  on  the  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch;  Amos,  with 
Essays  and  Discussions  ;   Sight-readings  in  Hebrew. 

Exegetical  Theology. —  New  Testament:  Greek  Testament  contin- 
ued ;  Hermeneutics ;  Exegesis  and  Paraphrase  of  Shorter  Pauline  Epistles  ; 
Lectures  on  N.  T.  Introduction. 

Historical  Theology. —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines,  Patristics  ; 
Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology.  —  Didactic  Theology;  Ethics,  Philosophical 
and  Christian;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Homiletics  ;  Historical  Review  of  the  Pul- 
pit continued  ;  Studies  in  the  English  Bible,  chiefly  its  Sermons,  Ad- 
dresses and  Speeches;  Sources  of  the  Essentials  of  Public  Speaking,  Vocal 
Development,  Expressional  Development,  Platform  Exercises,  Bible  Read- 
ing. 

third   year. 
Exegetical  Theology.  — Old  Testament  :  Isaiah,   with    Essays   and 
Discussions  ;    The  Psalms  with    Homiletical  Exercises  ;  Sight-readings  in 
Hebrew  ;  Biblical  Aramaic. 

Exegetical  Theology. —  New  Testament :  N.  T.  Exegesis  concluded 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Historical  Theology.  —  Latest  Church  History  ;  History  and  Com- 
parative Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches  ;  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. 

Comparative  Theology.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions  ; 
Comparative  Theology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  ;  Special  Exam- 
ination of  the  Chaldseo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indo-Aryan, 
Chinese,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  Religions  ;  Comparative  Cosmology  and 
Mythical  Geography  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations ;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  —  Pastoral  Theology  ;  Discipline  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  Theory  of  Church  Work  (Sunday  Schools,  Church 
Charities,  Missions,  etc.) ;  Worship  ;  Review  of  the  Pulpit  of  the  Present  Cen- 
tury ;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching  ;  Studies  in  the  English  Bible, 
chiefly  Exposition  and  Bible  Readings ;  Platform  Exercises,  Addresses, 
Bible  and  Hymn  Reading,  Sermon  Delivery. 
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ELECTIVE     STUDIES. 

After  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  studies  of  the  Junior 
year,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  respective  Deans,  any  stu- 
dent in  the  School  of  Theology  may  attend  upon  the  instruction 
in  any  class  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  charge.  The 
amount  of  work  permitted  will  in  each  case  depend  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  candidate  for  the  course  and  the  diligence  with 
which  he  pursues  it.  Those  who  learn  to  read  Hebrew  before 
entering  gain  time  for  valuable  supplementary  advantages.  The 
consent  of  the  Dean  must  be  procured  before  attendance  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  attendance  without  previous  enregis- 
tration  for  the  study  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  privilege.  Stu- 
dents availing  themselves  of  this  offer  must  also  be  regular  in 
attendance,  and  pass  all  required  examinations  in  the  work 
undertaken. 

The  Essentials  of  Christianity. —  This  course  is  of  especial 
value  and  interest  to  students  of  theology. 

Christian  Ethics  and  the  History  of  Ethical  Thought. —  This 
and  the  preceding  are  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Philosophy. —  The  courses  in  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Logic,  and  Philosophy 
of  Ethics  have  proven  very  attractive  and  useful.  All  of  these 
courses  are  given  by  Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne. 

German. —  Beginners  have  free  instruction  in  this  language  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Advanced  students  can  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  reading  German  Theology  with  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. 

Spanish. — As  a  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  of  the  Senior  year, 
students  preparing  to  labor  among  Spanish-American  populations 
will  be  afforded  free  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language.  For 
announcement  of  prizes  in  this  branch,  see  below,  under  the 
heading  Pecuniary  Aid. 

Aramaic,  Assyrian,  etc. —  Seniors  otherwise  qualified  may  take 
a  course  in  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  or  any  other  Semitic  language 
with  Professor  Mitchell. 
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Special  Investigation. —  Small  classes  will  be  formed  at  the 
convenience  of  the  professor  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
discussing  special  topics  in  theology  and  related  sciences. 

Music. —  All  students  desirous  of  improving  in  the  art  of  sing- 
ing or  in  the  science  of  music  receive,  free  of  charge,  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  instruction  in  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Vocal  and  Oratorical  Cultwe. —  Lectures  on  Public  Speaking, 
with  required  drill,  are  maintained  throughout  the  Middle  year 
and  in  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  the  Senior  year.  Each  class 
is  divided  into  small  sections  for  drill. 

Those  who  apply  for  advanced  standing  must  do  so  on  or  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Middle  year.  All  such  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  subject. 

Medical  Lectures. —  Students  preparing  for  missionary  service 
can  attend  medical  lectures  free  of  expense. 

FOUR  YEARS  COURSE. 

Candidates  who  for  any  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  desire 
to  take  four  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  regular  under- 
graduate work  of  the  school,  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
desire  to  combine  with  that  work  such  an  amount  of  study  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  School  of  All  Sciences  as  would  render 
a  fourth  year  necessary,  will  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their  wishes 
without  extra  charge  for  tuition ;  also  with  free  room  the  fourth 
year,  provided  there  be  vacancies  in  the  rooms  provided  for  the 
students  of  theology.  This  extension  of  time  may  be  of  great 
advantage  to  those  who  lack  the  first  grade  of  preparation,  or  who 
are  necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  self-support  to  preach 
during  a  large  part  of  their  course.  Candidates  laboring  under 
both  these  disabilities  are  required  to  take  the  four  years. 

MISSIONARY  COURSE. 

Since  1872  a  course  of  lectures  on  Missions  has  been  given 
every  year,  either  before  the  whole  school,  or  before  the  Junior 
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Class.  Each  course  has  covered  as  fully  as  practicable  all  the 
more  important  points  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of 
Christian  Missions.  As  treated,  the  matter  is  equally  important 
to  future  pastors  and  prospective  missionaries. 

The  Missionary  Association  of  the  School  holds  stated  meet- 
ings to  hear  reports  and  original  letters  from  former  students  and 
others  in  the  various  mission  fields,  to  pray  for  the  increased 
success  of  missionary  labor,  to  discuss  questions  connected  with 
the  mission  work,  and,  in  general,  to  cultivate  an  intelligent  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  great  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  been  repeatedly  addressed  by  re- 
turned missionaries  and  others  who  have  personally  inspected 
foreign  missions. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  largest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world,  offers  accredited  candidates  for 
foreign  missionary  service  instruction  in  music  free  of  charge. 
This  generous  provision  includes  instruction  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing vocal  music  to  children  ;  a  general  knowledge  of  piano  and 
reed-organ  tuning  and  adjusting,  such  as  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  candidate  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  isolated  fields  ; 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  harmony  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  arrange  native  music  and  write  the  accompany- 
ing parts ;  opportunity  to  study  church  and  chorus  music,  sight- 
singing,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  missionary  department  of  the  school  can  be 
suitably  endowed,  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  instruction  to  a 
full  three  years  course  substantially  as  below.  To  its  early  es- 
tablishment, friends  of  missions  are  invited  to  contribute  by 
providing  the  necessary  funds. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Missionary  Work:  its  Theory,  Methods,  Requisites 
and  Results. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis;  The  External  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  Bible  Times  considered  as  a  Mirror  of  its  Internal  States ;  Philoso- 
phy of  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism,  and  Atheism;  the  Christian 
Church,  its  Constitution  and  Government;   Rhetorical  Exercises. 
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SECOND   YEAR. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis  continued;  Hermeneutics ;  Origin,  His- 
tory, and  Present  Relations  of  the  chief  Religions  of  the  World ;  Didactic 
Theology  ;  Christian  Halieutics,  or  the  Theory  of  Missionary  Labor  ;  Relation 
of  the  Science  to  Pastoral  Theology ;  Keryktik  (missionary  form  of  Homi- 
letics),  with  Practical  Exercises. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Lectures  introductory  to  the  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  some  other 
Oriental  Language  ;  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism,  Brah- 
minism,  Confucianism,  and  Islamism  ;  History  and  State  of  Modern  Mis- 
sions ;  Comparative  Soteriology  and  Ethics  of  all  Religions ;  Keryktik; 
Practical  Exercises,  etc. 

Home-missionary  labor  during  the  three  years  in  connection  with  the 
Boston  City  Missionary  Societies.  A  select  course  of  Reading  will  also  be 
required. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology,  of  this  or  other  schools,  can  be 
admitted  to  any  of  the  varied  courses  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences 
on  favorable  terms. 

Professor  Mitchell  conducts,  when  desired,  a  post-graduate 
class  in  Advanced  Hebrew,  meeting  weekly  on  Mondays. 


CITY  MISSION  WORK. 

A  number  of  organizations  utilize  the  help  of  students  of  the 
School  in  city  missionary  work  and  in  other  forms  of  active  co- 
operation with  the  churches  in  Boston  and  adjacent  communities. 
This  has  already  resulted  in  an  important  re-enforcement  to  the 
t  evangelical  life  of  the  city,  and  is  also  in  harmony  with  modern 
ideals  of  professional  education.  What  the  clinic  is  to  the  school 
of  medicine,  the  physical  or  chemical  laboratory  to  the  technical 
school,  the  actual  court-room  to  the  law  school,  that  the  aggres- 
sive city  church  is  to  the  school  of  theology.  The  favorable  loca- 
tion of  the  institution  in  the  very  centre  of  a  great  city  population 
furnishes  an  ideal  environment  for  a  combination  of  practical 
training  with  theoretical  instruction  in  Christian  work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVANTAGES. 

Libraries.  —  Students  enjoy  access,  without  fee,  to  the  follow- 
ing libraries  :  ist,  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  of  over 
6,000  volumes,  including  a  valuable  missionary  library.  2d,  The 
Latimer  Library,  consisting  of  several  hundred  of  the  choicest 
theological  and  philosophical  works  in  various  languages.  It 
was  collected  by  the  Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D.,  late  dean 
of  the  School.  3d,  Ihe  General  Theological  Library.  —  This 
valuable  collection  of  twenty  thousand  volumes,  besides  pam- 
phlets, has  been  removed  to  a  new  and  commodious  location  in 
close  proximity  to  the  School.  Connected  with  it  is  a  fine  theo- 
logical and  religious  reading-room.  All  denominations  are  rep- 
resented both  in  the  library  and  in  the  reading-room  periodicals. 
4th,  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  magnificent 
collection,  the  largest  in  America,  contains  over  500,000  volumes, 
of  which  a  generous  proportion  relates  to  theology.  There  are 
annually  added  to  it  some  10,000  bound  volumes,  and  from  7,000 
to  10,000  pamphlets. 

Other  Reading-rooms. —  Members  of  the  School  enjoy,  further, 
the  free  use  of  the  following  reading-rooms  :  ist,  That  of  the 
School,  well  supplied  with  the  issues  of  the  American  religious 
press.  2d,  The  Reading-room  of  ihe  Public  Library.  Here  over 
four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodical  press,  including  all  the 
leading  theological  and  literary  quarterlies,  are  regularly  kept  on 
file.  They  embrace  not  only  all  the  leading  periodicals  of 
America,  but  also  a  choice  selection  from  the  best  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  ones. 

Egyptological  Collection.  —  The  Collection  of  Egyptian  An-# 
tiquities  owned  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
afford  invaluable  material  for  the  illustration  of  this  important 
field  of  biblical  study. 

Extempore  Speaking  and  Debate.  —  Exercise  in  extempore 
speaking  and  debate  may  be  had  weekly  in  connection  with  de- 
bating societies,  etc.  Opportunities  for  more  directly  ministerial 
labor  in  supplying  vacant  pulpits  and  the  calls  of  the  city  missions 
are  constantly  occurring. 
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Recreations,  Health  Exercises,  etc.  —  The  spacious  Boston 
Common,  with  its  historic  trees,  walks  and  monuments,  is  distant 
but  a  single  city  block  from  the  Hall,  and,  with  the  adjacent 
Public  Garden,  affords  an  attractive  campus  for  the  purposes  of 
open-air  exercise ;  while  the  stately  residence  streets  of  Back 
Bay,  not  to  mention  the  business  quarters  of  the  city,  offer  in 
pleasant  weather  ever-varying  and  profitable  excursions  on  foot. 
For  indoor  exercise,  the  advantages  of  a  complete  gymnasium  in 
the  Hall  building,  provided  with  the  best  modern  appliances,  are 
enjoyed  by  the  student,  free  of  all  fees  and  expenses.  Lectures 
on  topics  of  health,  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  have  often  been  given  to 
the  School,  by  recognized  authorities  in  medical  and  hygienic 
science. 

Pastoral  Conferences,  denominational  or  interdenominational, 
are  held  every  Monday  forenoon  in  Wesleyan  Hall,  and  at  an 
hour  at  which  all  can  attend. 

The  Monday  Lectureship.  —  All  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook's  Monday 
Lectures  have  been  delivered  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
School,  and  at  an  hour  when  the  students  were  at  liberty  to  be 
present. 

The  Lowell  Institute.  —  Among  the  lecture  courses  presented 
annually  at  this  institution,  many  are  of  great  service  to  theologi- 
cal students.     All  are  free. 

Other  Public  Lectures.  —  The  attractions  of  a  Boston  lecture 
season  are  well  known.  In  the  course  of  three  years  the  student 
easily  finds  opportunity  to  listen  to  nearly  every  distinguished 
American  scholar,  statesman,  and  orator,  besides  many  noted 
visitors  from  other  countries. 

Conversazioni.  —  The  most  prominent  and  successful  clergy- 
men of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly  favored  the  students 
with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  their  personal  ex- 
perience and  habits,  as  public  religious  teachers.  Of  late  years 
these  addresses  have  occurred  about  once  a  month. 

Missionary  Meetings,  Christian  Conventio?zs,  Benevole?it  Society 
Anniversaries,  etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  this  city,  drawing  to- 
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o-ether  returned  missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators,  and 
live  Christian  laborers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  These 
are  advantages  whose  value  to  young  ministers  cannot  well  be 
overestimated. 

Religious  Privileges.  —  Regular  devotions  are  held  daily 
throughout  the  scholastic  year.  There  are  also  stated  prayer- 
meetings  every  week,  and  a  social  meeting  led  by  the  professors 
in  rotation. 

All  the  principal  churches  of  Boston  are  within  convenient 
walking  distance  of  the  School,  and  each  student  is  expected  to 
connect  himself  with  one  of  them.  In  the  Sunday  schools,  mis- 
sions, and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  Christian  labor  are  found ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stated  preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experienced 
pastor  can  but  prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  every  candidate  for 
the  high  responsibilities  of  the  ministry. 

THE    NEW   HALL. 

The  new  hall  of  the  School  is  situated  on  Beacon  Hill,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  State  House.  Its  main  entrance  is  at  No.  72 
Mount  Vernon  Streeet,  but  all  trunks  and  other  luggage  must  be 
be  delivered  in  the  rear,  at  No.  27  Chestnut  Street.  Candidates 
coming  for  the  first  time  are  recommended  to  give  their  baggage 
checks  and  orders  for  No.  27  Chestnut  Street  to  the  express  agent, 
who  passes  through  the  train  before  its  arrival ;  then  at  the  sta- 
tion to  hire  a  herdic  cab  (fare  twenty-five  cents),  and  proceed  to 
No.  72  Mount  Vernon  Street.  To  avoid  confusion,  both  adresses 
should  be  carefully  noted  before  starting. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  must 
produce  satisfactory  testimonials  from  their  pastors,  or  others, 
touching  their  personal  religious  character.  Those  applying  for 
free  rooms  and  accommodation  in  the  Boarding  Club,  under  the 
provisions  stated  below,  will  present,  instead  of  these,  the  license 
or  special  recommendation  there  required. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Division  of  an  entering 
class  must  have  completed  a  satisfactory  course  in  arts,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  These  are  admitted 
without  examination.  For  admission  to  the  Second  Division, 
candidates  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  to  an  equivalent 
degree  upon  a  course  of  study  including  the  Greek  language, 
must  pass  a  written  examination  in  the  studies  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  modern  languages,  —  and  must  show 
that,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances,  they  cannot  wisely 
attempt  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission  to  the  First  Division. 

Students  who  after  a  four  years  course  in  a  reputable  college 
have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  or  Sc.  B.,  or  to  an 
equivalent  degree,  and  have  entered  the  School  of  Theology  with 
sufficent  knowledge  of  Greek  to  enable  them  to  do  creditable 
work  in  New  Testament  studies,  may  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  be  transferred  from  the  Second  to  the 
First  Division  of  their  Class,  and  become,  on  completing  their 
course,  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  School  by  examination  must 
present  themselves  at  the  Hall,  No.  72  Mount  Vernon  Street,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  20,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  Those  entitled  to  ap- 
ply for  rooms  will  secure  some  advantages  in  choice  by  arranging 
beforehand  for  a  room-mate,  and  making  application  as  early  as 
practicable.  No  room  will  be  reserved  after  the  first  day,  except 
by  special  agreement. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain  a 
complete  classical  education  before  applying  for  admission  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  do  so.  The  highest  interests  of  the 
student,  of  the  School,  and  of  the  churches  demand  it. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  sustain  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies  which  the  class  have 
passed  over,  or  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from 
some  other  theological  institution  in  which  the  same  or  equiva- 
lent branches  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued. 

Young  men  or  women  who  may  be  providentially  debarred  the 
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privilege  of  pursuing  'the  regular  course  in  either  division  are 
allowed  to  take  a  special  one  of  one  or  more  years,  according  to 
their  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  preachers  engaged  in  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry,  superintendents  or  teachers  of  Sun- 
day schools,  —  in  fine,  any  person  deemed  suitable  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, —  are  allowed  to  attend  upon  the  exercises  of  the  School  by 
causing  their  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  register,  and  prepay- 
ing the  appropriate  fees  as  special  students. 

FREE   TUITION,    FREE   ROOMS,    ETC. 

By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  transferred  their 
funds  and  trusts  to  the  University,  all  satisfactory  candidates  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  regular 
course,  are  given  Seminary  Scholarships  entitling  them  to  free 
instruction  year  by  year,  also  the  same  or  equivalent  privileges 
with  respect  to  rooms  as  were  afforded  by  the  Seminary. 

All  applicants  for  these  free  advantages  are  required  to  pro- 
duce either  a  local  preacher's  license,  or  a  recommendation  from 
some  quarterly  Conference,  after  the  following  form  :  "We,  the 
members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of r  Station  (or  Cir- 
cuit), do  hereby  certify  that  ■ is,  in  our  judgment,  called  of 

God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  we  cordially  recommend 
him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  as  a  student  in  the  School 
of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

The  rooms  provided  for  these  students  rent-free  are  of  good 
size,  well  lighted,  warmed  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  every- 
thing essential  to  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  lamps,  bed- 
linen,  towels,  and  rugs.  Special  and  graduate  students  are  al- 
lowed to  fill  such  vacancies  as  remain  after  the  regular  students 
have  been  accommodated. 

Good  board  can  be  procured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for 
about  three  dollars  a  week.  This  makes  the  expense  of  board 
for  the  entire  scholastic  year  but  little  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

For  the  present,  the  University  is  able  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Seminary,  and  extend  these  free  advantages  to  the  candi- 
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dates  of  all  Methodist  churches  without  distinction.  As  fast  as 
the  necessary  funds  are  furnished,  the  same  or  equivalent  facili- 
ties will  be  offered  to  all. 

CHARGES. 

The  annual  charges  for  regular  students  in  the  School  of 
Theology  are,  for  tuition  (when  not  provided  for  by  Seminary 
Scholarship  as  explained  above),  $100,  one  half  in  advance  ;  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  care  of  public  rooms,  $10.  Students  oc- 
cupying free  rooms  in  the  building  are  charged  for  the  heating 
and  care  of  the  same,  $10.  Both  of  these  ten-dollar  fees  must  be 
paid  each  year,  on  or  before  Matriculation  Day.  Special  stu- 
dents {including  those  who  are  attending  upon  the  lectures  of  more 
than  a  single  class)  are  charged  $15  more  than  the  regular  ones  ; 
that  is,  when  rooming  themselves,  $25  ;  when  desiring  free  rooms, 
$35,  payable  before  registration.  Applicants  for  graduation  must 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer  an  examination  and  graduation  fee 
of  $10  on  or  before  the  middle  of  May  ;  but,  in  case  any  such 
applicant  fails  to  pass  the  final  examination,  his  fee  will  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  over  for  the  following  year.  All  fees  are  payable 
at  the  Treasurer's  office,  12  Somerset  Street. 

PECUNIARY   AID    AND   SELF-SUPPORT. 

The  officers  of  the  School  are  authorized  to  assign  Seminary 
Scholarships  to  those  whose  circumstances  require  it. 

Students  who  need  further  assistance  can  usually  receive  loans 
to  the  amount  of  |iooa  year  from  different  education  societies. 
Information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Payne,  S.  T.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  or  the  secretary  of  any  of  its  local  auxiliaries  in  the 
different  conferences. 

Besides  the  Seminary  Scholarhips  two  others  have  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  this  School,  one  of  which  will  be 
available  the  coming  year.  They  are  the  Warren  Scholarship, 
established  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Anne  Warren,  of  Williamsburg, 
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and  the  Cheever  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Rachel  P.  Cheever,  of  Cambridge. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  Martha  Cole  Fund,  a  bequest  of 
#1,500,  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  students  from 
year  to  year;  also  the  interest  of  $1,000  bequeathed  by  George 
Russell,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

There  is  also  a  small  Loan  Fund,  by  which  a  few  others  can  an- 
nually be  aided. 

Through  the  generous  interest  of  Bishop  Mallalieu,  two 
prizes,  the  one  of  twenty- five  dollars,  the  other  of  fifteen,  are 
offered  for  proficiency  in  Spanish  on  the  part  of  Seniors  in  this 
School.  Free  grammars  and  lexicons  will  also  be  given  to  all 
who  unite  in  the  study.  These  encouragements  are  offered  an- 
nually for  the  five  years,  1890-95. 

A  large  number  of  students  entirely  support  themselves  by  sup- 
plying vacant  pastoral  charges  in  the  vicinity.  While  the  Faculty 
can  in  no  case  definitely  promise  opportunities  of  this  kind 
to  a  candidate  in  advance  of  his  coming,  yet  it  may  be  stated  that 
few  who  have  had  the  needful  experience  for  such  labor  find 
difficulty  in  obtaining  places  after  becoming  acquainted  in  the 
city  and  suburbs. 

THE  JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOWSHIP. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  the  last  of  the 
three  original  corporators  of  the  University,  the  Trustees  have 
established  a  Fellowship,  yielding  five  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  be  filled  on  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology.  The  appointment  is  for  a  single  year,  with  a  possible 
second  year  in  exceptional  cases.  The  work  of  the  incumbent 
is  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  and  must  be  done  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  available  in  Boston,  in  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine,  or 
elsewhere,  as  the  Faculty  may  determine. 

GRADUATION,  PRIVILEGES,  OF  GRADUATES,  ETC. 

All  students  who  complete  the  regular  course,  and  pass  the 
required  examinations,  and  present  satisfactory  theses,  are  hon- 
orably graduated,  and  promoted  to  membership  in  the  University 
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Convocation,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  such  member- 
ship. Those  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  arts  upon  a 
satisfactory  arts  course  are  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology. 

The  graduation  theses  must  be  delivered  to  the  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology  on  or  before  the  15th  of  April. 

The  aggregate  of  all  graduates  of  the  School,  from  its  begin- 
ning, in  Concord,  constitutes  the  "The  Alpha  Chapter  of  the 
Convocation."  It  is  organized  for  annual,  monthly,  and  other 
meetings.  It  annually  elects  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Convocation,  and  participates  in  all  of  the  business  of  that  body. 
As  a  constituent  portion  of  the  Convocation,  it  is  at  the  present 
time  represented  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  one  of  its  own 
members. 

Under  special  statutes,  the  Chapter  maintains  in  Boston,  during 
a  large  part  of  the  year,  monthly  meetings  for  papers  and  criti- 
cisms by  its  own  members,  also  meetings  for  lectures  by  profes- 
sors and  others.  For  the  benefit  of  its  members  it  prints  its 
transactions,  and  a  selection  from  the  theses  presented  from 
month  to  month.  Members  residing  in  any  part  of  the  world 
can  submit  their  papers  through  the  secretary  of  the  monthly 
meeting,  if  unable  to  attend  in  person. 

OFFICIAL    VISITORS. 

The  following  visitors,  appointed  by  their  respective  Confer- 
ences, were  present  at  the  final  examinations  and  anniversaries 
in  June,  and  published  soon  after  an  official  report : — 

Revs.  George  Skene,  L.  W.  Staples,  G.  Beekman,  W.  H.  Mere- 
dith, and  J.  W.  Higgins  of  the  New  England  Conference  ;  A.  J. 
Coultas  and  J.  D.  King  of  the  New  England  Southern  Confer- 
ence;  H.  A.  Spencer  of  the  New  Hampshire  Conference;  C. 
Tabor  of  the  Vermont  Conference ;  W.  Canham  and  A.  S.  Ladd 
of  the  Maine  Conference ;  E.  A.  Braman,  B.  B.  Loomis,  and  J. 
H.  Brown  of  the  Troy  Conference ;  W.  V.  Kelley  of  the  New 
York  East  Conference  ;  G.  W.  Maxcey  and  T.  Sharpe  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Conference ;  J.  W.  Sanborn  of  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference ;   W.  J.  Hodges  of  the  Central  Ohio  Conference ;  W.  C. 
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Peirce  of  the  North  Ohio  Conference ;  W.  R.  Turner  and  T.  F. 
Hall  of  the  Wyoming  Conference ;  G.  W.  Townsend  of  the 
Wilmington  Conference ;  J.  A.  Story  of  the  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence. 


1892-1893. 

Forty-Fifth  Year. 

CALENDAR. 

1893-1894. 

Forty-Sixth  Year. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  21 

Wednesday,  Sept.  20. 
Thursday,  Sept.  21. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  n. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  29. 
Saturday,  Dec.  2. 
Saturday,  Dec.  23. 
Saturday,  Jan.  6. 
Thursday,  Jan.  25. 
Saturday,  March  31. 
Tuesday,  April  10. 
Monday,  June  4. 
Monday,  June  4 
Tuesday,  June  5. 
Wednesday,  June  6. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends 

Christmas  Recess  begins 

Saturday,  Jan.  7 

Day  of  Prayer  tor  Colleges 

Prior  to  June  7,  1893,  inquiries  respecting  the  School  may  be 
addressed  to  Prof.  H.  C.  Sheldon;  after  that  date  correspondence 
should  be  directed  to  the  Dean, 


MARCUS    D.    BUELL,  S.  T.  D., 

72  Mount  Vernon  Street. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL  D.,  President. 
EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor. 
CHARLES  THEODORE  RUSSELL,  A.  M.,  Professor. 
SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Dean  and  Professor. 
MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.  D.,  Professor. 
FRANK  GOODWIN,  A.  M.,  Professor. 
ARTHUR  H.   WELLMAN,  LL.  B.,  Professor. 
HOMER  ALBERS,  LL.  B.,  Professor. 

LECTURERS   AND   THEIR   TOPICS. 

EDMUND  H.   BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Contracts ;  Partnership ;    Wills. 

SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  LL.  B.,  Agency. 

JOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  A.  M.,  Lazv  of  Railroads  and  Corpora- 
tions. 

MELVILLE  M.   BIGELOW,  Ph.  D.,  Bills  and  Notes  ;   Torts. 

GEORGE  H.  FALL,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Development  of  Law. 

FRANK  GOODWIN,  LL.  B.,  A.  M.,  Real  Property. 

WILLIAM  G.  HAMMOND,  LL.  D.,  History  of  the  Common  Lazv. 

FRANK  PARSONS,  Esq.,  Insitrance. 

CHARLES  S.  RACKEMANN,  LL.  B.,  Conveyancing. 

CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Admiralty  and  Shipping ;  Evidence, 
Parliamentary  Law ;  Pleading  and  Practice. 

JAMES   SCHOULER,  LL.  D.,  Bailments ;  Domestic  Relations. 

GEORGE  R.  SWASEY,  LL.  B.,  Sales. 

CHARLES   H.  TYLER,  LL.  B.,  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

ARTHUR  H.  WELLMAN,  LL.B.,  Equity  Jurisprudence  ;  Equity  Pleading. 

HENRY  A.   WYMAN,  LL.  B.,  Criminal  Law;  Extradition. 

INSTRUCTORS  AND   THEIR   TOPICS. 

HOMER  ALBERS,  LL.  B.,  Bills  and  Notes  ;   Common  Law  Pleading. 

GEORGE  W.  ANDERSON,  LL.  B.,  Equity. 

SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  LL.  B.,  Contracts  ;  Sales  ;   Torts. 
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CHARLES  F.  JENNEY,  LL.  B.,  Massachusetts  Practice. 
J.  MERRILL  LORD,  LL.  B.,  Real  Property. 
CONRAD  RENO,  LL.  B.,  Theses. 
JOSEPH  R.  SMITH,  LL.  B.,  Evidence. 

SENIOR    CLASS,    OR    CANDIDATES    FOR    LL.  B. 

Attwill,  Henry  Converse Lynn. 

Batchelder,  James  Cochran Lynn. 

Brackett,  Sewall  Carroll,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Jamaica  Plain. 

Brett,  John  Andrew,  A.  B.  {Boston  Col.) Roxbury. 

Brock,  Charles  Henry,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

Butterworth,1  Arthur  Fiske Brookfield. 

Cattern,1  Frank  Addison,  A.  B.  {Allegheny  Col.) Boston. 

Clarke,  Arthur  Franklin,  A.  B.  {Williams  Col.) Somerville,  Mass. 

Coit,  George  Chandler,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Winchester. 

Colby,  Nathaniel  Ward Manchester,  N.  H. 

Collison,  Walter  Henry Burlington,  Vt. 

Crockett,  Ralph  Wardlaw,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Lewiston,  Me. 

Dana,  Alfred  Walter ,  Franklin. 

Dennett,  Lyford  Guy Belmont. 

Denton,  George  Kirkpatrick,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.   Univ.) .  Slaughlersville,  Ky. 

Emery,  Frederick  Lincoln Lexington. 

Fisher,  Edgar  Griffiths Mattapan. 

Flower,  James  Whitfield Cambridge,  N.  B. 

Geary,1  John  Lawrence,  Jr Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

Gravel,  Paul-Louis,  A.  B.  {Laval  Univ.) Boston. 

Hurley,1  Joseph  Patrick Lynn. 

Ingram,  John Lynn. 

Keyes,1  Charles  Dexter Jamaica  Plain. 

Kimball,1  George  Edward Boston. 

Kirkman,  William  Henry Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Lanning,1  Charles  Dewick Dorchester. 

Learned,1  Roscoe  Emery Lawrence,  Kan. 

Lourie,  Myer  Louis Boston. 

Lyon,  Albert  Walter Boston. 

McKnight,  John St.  John,  N.  B. 

Mahoney,  John  Patrick  Shields , . .  .North  Andover. 

Maloney,  Frank  Joseph Ayer. 

Milton,  Charles  Colby Worcester. 

Morgan,  Ernest  Isaac,  Ph.  B.  {Univ.  of  Vt.) Windsor,  Vt. 

Power,  Clara  Louise Boston. 

Reynolds,  Allen  Holbrook,  A.  B.  {Whitman  Col) Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Rogers,1  Foster Boston. 

Smith,  Alfred  Constant Dedham. 

1  Member  of  the  bar. 
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Sullivan,  Joseph  Matthew Boston. 

Sullivan,  Michael  Leo Salem. 

Snyder,  John  Henry,  Jr , Elkhorn,  Wis. 

Timon,  James  Francis,  A.  B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) ........  Worcester. 

Twohig,1  William  Henry. .  , Beverly. 

Vinson,1  Thomas  Melville Dorchester. 

Walsh,  John  James,  A.  B.  {Manhattan  Col.) .Boston. 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Bacon,  Alvin  Henry,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Sebago  Lake,  Me. 

Baker,  Henry  Harrison,  Jr Hyannis. 

Barry,  John  Mathew Lynn. 

Benjamin,  Edgar  Pinkerton Boston. 

Bremner,  Frederic  Keith    Box  ford. 

Boles,  John  Francis Charlestown. 

Bon,  Josiah Boston. 

Cannon,  Michael  James Roxbury. 

Chase,  Herbert  Morgan,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Newtonville. 

Crafer,  Benjamin Malpeque,  P.]E.  I. 

Cormier,  Edith  May,  A.  B.  {Boston   Univ.) Charlestown. 

Crowley,  John  Edward Boston. 

Dore,  John  Bernard,  A.  B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) Boston. 

Dow,1  Richard  Sylvester Boston. 

Evans,  Marvin,  A.  B.  ( Whitman  Col.) Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Hopkins,  Herbert  Salisbury,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.)..  .Millbury. 

Hudson,1  Alfred  Sereno,  A.  B.  (  Williams  Col.) Ayer. 

Jackson,  Harry  Eben Danvers. 

Johnston,  George  William Boston. 

Lawrence,  George  Nelson Boston. 

Lhoyd,  Percy  Butler,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  So.  California)  .  .  .Jamaica  Plain. 

Long,  Charles  Conway Everett. 

McAnarney,  Thomas  Francis No.  Abington. 

Magenis,  John  Edward North  Adams. 

Mahoney,  William  Alfred Boston. 

Marshall,  William  Starkweather,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.). .  Lowell. 

Milmore,  Martin Boston. 

Moore,  George  Albert Brookline. 

O'Malley,  Thomas  Francis Somerville. 

Parker,  Edward  Joseph Quincy. 

Parsons,  Birney  Cleaves. Lymt. 

Phillips,  Howard  Lindsey Taunton. 

Stearns,  Charles  Ephraim,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Sias,  Charles  Boardman Ossifiee,  N.  H. 

1  Member  of  the  bar. 
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Simonds,  Lincoln  Samuel Boston. 

Sondheim,  Philip  Joseph Boston. 

Snow,  Charles  Baxter,  Jr Provincetown. 

Stone,  Ellen  Adelia Lexington. 

Sullivan,  Florence  Francis,  Jr Boston. 

Sullivan,  Thomas  Henry,  A.  B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) Millbury. 

Walsh,  Patrick  David A?nesbury. 

Waterman,  Henry  William New  Bedford 

Wentworth,  Albion  Cobb Charlestown. 

Wenzel,  John,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Ashland. 

White,  John,  Jr So:  Boston. 

Whitney,  William  Dexter Gardiner,  Me. 

Worthen,  Samuel  Everett Bristol,  N.  H. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Acton,  Amy  Florence " Boston. 

Adams,  John  Franklin North  Ca?nbridge. 

Andrews,  Lloyd  Hawley,  A.B.  {Wesleyan  Univ.) Boston. 

Atwood,  Horace  Thomas Norwood. 

Averill,  Arthur  Lane. Salem. 

Bacon,  George  Albert Springfield. 

Baird,  Elmer  Ashton Lowell. 

Bates,  Frank  Greene,  L.  B.  {Cornell  Univ.) Summit,  R.  I. 

Belcher,  Francis  Joseph,  A.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Bennett,  Louis  Napoleon Ashmont. 

Benny,  Robert  Henry D' 'Aillebout  Co.,  Can. 

Benshimol,  David Boston. 

Berry,  Charles  Henry Boston. 

Bray,  Chandler  Matthews Boston. 

Burbank,  Charles  Elsworth Claremont,  N.  H. 

Burns,  James  Robert Roslindale. 

Butler,  John  Lawton Somerville. 

Carroll,  Thomas  Andrew Providence,  R.  1. 

Carter,  Robert  Lincoln Leominster. 

Clark,  Bertrand  Elmer,  Sc.  M.  {Maine  State  Col.) Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 

Checkering,  Arthur  Percy North  Andover. 

Cook,  Clifford  Ashton Milford. 

Corbett,  Michael  Edward,  A.  B.  {St.  John  Col.) Lowell. 

Coyne,  Daniel  Augustine So.  Framingham. 

Crockett,  Edward  Sherman Boston. 

Comerford,  Richard,  Jr Athol  Centre. 

Debervill,  George  Washington Bttrlington,  Vt. 

DeNormandie,  Eugene  Fitzwilliam Danvers. 

Drum,  John  Desmond,  A.  M.  {Boston  Col.) Boston. 

Durgin,  Frank,  A.  B.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Boston* 
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Eaton,  Valentine  Winters,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Memphis,  Tcnn. 

Edwards,  James  Lewis Quincy. 

Ellis,  Walter Boston. 

Fernald,  Elbridge  Sears,  A.  B.  [Wesleyan   Univ.) Boston. 

Fernald,  Fred  Alonzo,  A.  M.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Frisbie,  Franklin  Senter Boston. 

Gallagher,  Daniel  Joseph,  B.  A.  {Boston  Col.) Newton. 

Garvey,  Patrick  James Easthampton. 

Geary,  John  Joseph Norwood. 

Grace,  Pierce  Joseph Roxbury. 

Greenhood,  Benjamin  Harris Dedham. 

Goodell,  Elwood  Wilbur Worcester. 

Gowell,  Edward  Forest Berwick,  Me. 

Guilford,  William  Ross Ashmont. 

Hartnett,  John  Joseph East  Boston. 

Heathman,  William  Aaron Providence,  R.  I. 

Hennessey,  William  John Dorchester. 

Hogan,  Thomas  Ignatius Boston. 

Hood,  Harry  Rensalaer Concord,  N.  H. 

Hopper,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson Chelsea. 

Horan,  John  Gregory Boston. 

Horgan,  Francis  Joseph Boston. 

Hoskins,1  Harley  Hamlin,  A.  B.  [Indiana   Univ.) Cameron,  Mo. 

Howe,  De  Witt  Clinton Laconia,  N.  H. 

Igoe,  John  Francis Milford. 

Jackson,  George  Frederick. Nashua,  AT.  H. 

Jordan,  Robert  Anson,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.) . .  . Boston  Highlands. 

Kendall,  Edgar  Irving Milford,  N.  H. 

Kittredge,  Edward  Leslie Milford,  Ar.  H 

McAnarney,  Jeremiah  Joseph Whitman. 

McGillicuddy,  Cornelius  Eugene,  A.  B.  (Holy  Cross  Col.)  Worcester. 

MacGuinness,  Luke  Clement Dedham. 

Mack,  John  Henry No.  Adams. 

Meagher,  John   Henry Worcester. 

Mellen,  John  Francis  Henry Worcester. 

Mellish,  William  Curtis Worcester. 

Mendum,  Samuel  Warren,  A-  B.  (Tufts  Col.) Dorchester. 

Murphy,  William   Andrew,  A.  B.  [Boston   Coi.),  A.  M. 

( Georgetown  Univ.) ■. Boston. 

Murray,  David  William Hyde  Park. 

Nagle,  William  Henry .' Boston. 

Nash,  William  Gilbert Brookline. 

Nelson,  Julius Boston. 

Nickerson,  Darius  Mulford,  Jr E.  Harwich. 

Nutt,  George Natick. 

1  Member  of  the  bar. 
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Page,  David  Perkins Newburyport. 

Quirk,  Charles  Ignatius,  A.  B.  {Boston  Col.) .Roxbury. 

Rice,  James  Daniel,  A.  B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) Bangor,  Me. 

Rice,  Lepine  Hall,  Ph.  B.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Brookline. 

Rice,  Thomas  Francis East  Boston. 

Rich,  William  Dwight Ware. 

de  Rochemont,  Louis  Leonard  Guertis Portsmouth^  N.  H. 

Rogerson,  Robert,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) .  .Mansfield. 

Shattuck,  James Groton. 

Shea,  Michael  Melrose New  York  City. 

Sherman,  Roland  Henry Lawrence. 

Sherman,  Frank  James Andover,  N.  H. 

Stebbins,  Charles  Henderson Castle,  Montana. 

Smith,  Charles  Franklin  Atwood Boston. 

Strickland,  Lemuel  Sears Northampton. 

Swift,  Edgar  Warren,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Provincetown. 

Storer,  Oscar,  A.  B.  {Boston.  Univ.) Morrill.  Me. 

Sullivan,  Michael  Joseph So.  Boston. 

Taft,  Samuel  Burton Uxbridge. 

Towne,  Charles  Freeman  Chadwick Bradford. 

Twomey,  Cornelius  Joseph Chelsea. 

Walker,  Fisk  Martin Arlington,  Oregon. 

Wilbur,  Marshall Plympton. 

Willard,  Arthur Grafton,  Vt. 

Williams,  Arthur  Henry,  Sc.  B.  {Chandler  Dept.,  Dart- 
mouth Col) Manchester. 

Wingate,  William  Snell,  A.  B.  {Car  let  on  Col.) Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Barry,  Joseph  Leo Roxbury. 

Burrell,  John  Madison Richmond,  Va. 

Carson,  William  Henry Boston. 

Chase,  Arthur  Preston Danvers. 

Clyde,  George  Wilson Hudson,  N.  H. 

Doyle,  Joseph  Francis Boston. 

Doyle,  Winford Charlestown. 

Hill,  Edgar  Sephostris Webster. 

Kane,  William  Francis Brockton. 

Keenan,  John  Joseph,  A.  B.  {Boston  Col.) Boston. 

Leighton,  Walter  French .Boston. 

Leonard,  William Lowell. 

Linzee,  John    William,  Jr.,  S.  B.  {Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.), 

A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.) : Boston. 
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McElroy,  James  Bernard,  A.  M.  (Mt.  St.  Mary's  Col.).  .Providence. 

Macleod,  George  Raynesford. East  Provide7ice,  R.I. 

Monroe,  Joseph  Hensteard Providence. 

Murphy,1   Francis  Peter So.  Boston. 

O'Brien,  Edward  Benedict Marble.head. 

O'Sullivan,  Jeremiah  Timothy Lawrence. 

Page,  Charles  Fellows Brookline. 

Phelan,  Daniel  Bernard Fttchburg. 

Pierce,  Carrie  Frances,  A.  B.  ( Wellesley  Col.) Wellesley. 

Robinson,  Herbert  Henry Fttchburg. 

Schaff,  Harrison  Hale Pittsfield. 

Smith,  James  Wheatland,  A.  B.  [Harvard  Col.) Salem. 

Woodhead,  William  Harrison No.  Adams. 

Wright,  Curtis  Jonathan Boston. 

SUMMARY. 

Senior  Class 45 

Middle  Class 47 

Junior  Class 100 

Special 27 

Total 219 

Members  of  the  Bar 15 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  REGULAR  COURSE. 

All  persons  proposing  to  study  law  as  a  profession  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  studies  in  some 
college  before  entering  this  School.  Proficiency  in  Latin  is  par- 
ticularly important. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Science, 
or  Philosophy,  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  without  prelim- 
inary examination  upon  production  of  their  diploma;  all  others 
must  satisfy  the  Dean,  personally  or  by  letter,  that  they  possess 
sufficient  educational  and  other  qualifications  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  with  profit  the  studies  of  the  School.  Generally  the  diplo- 
ma or  certificate  of  the  honorable  completion  of  an  Academical 
or  High  School  course  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for  admission  to 
the  Junior  Class. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  in  the  regular  course  must 
pass  examinations  (held  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year)  in  the 
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studies  of  preceding  years  of  the  course  here,  or  must  otherwise 
satisfy  the  Dean  that  they  are  fitted  for  advanced  standing.  For 
admission,  but  not  for  graduation,  examinations  passed  elsewhere 
are  deemed  equivalent  to  examinations  in  the  same  topics  here. 

Students  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  usually  cannot  pursue 
the  study  of  the  law  in  this  School  to  advantage.  Persons  less 
than  nineteen  years  of  age  are  not  invited  to  apply. 

Satisfactory  written  testimonials  or  references  as  to  good  moral 
character  are  required  of  all.  The  applicant  should  bring  these 
with  him,  and  leave  them  on  file. 

Persons  beginning  the  study  of  the  law  are  urged  to  apply  for 
admission  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  ;  viz.,  early  in  Octo- 
ber. They  can  be  admitted  later  only  at  a  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves; but  they  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  All  students  are 
advised  to  commence  their  legal  studies  in  some  Law  School. 
Numerous  Bar  Associations  in  this  country  recommend  this 
method  as  better  than  commencing  in  an  office. 

Persons  who  desire  to  become  special  students  may  enter  at  any 
time.     (See  p.  135.) 

At  the  time  of  actual  admission  applicants  must  apply  in  person 
to  the  Dean,  make  a  formal  application  upon  blanks  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  and  adjust  all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office,  be  regu- 
larly enrolled,  and  receive  a  Registration  Ticket,  before  admission 
to  the  instruction  of  the  School. 

INSTRUCTION.  —  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE. 

Most  of  the  instructors  in  this  School  are  regularly  engaged  in 
the  practical  administration  of  the  law. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantage  of 
all  approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  the  regular  oral 
text-book  exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lectures,  re- 
views, examinations,  exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances, 
pleadings,  indictments,  and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticisms  of 
briefs  and  arguments  in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading,  etc. 
Most  of  the  lectures  teach  by  announcing  a  proposition,  discuss- 
ing and  illustrating  it,  and  citing  decisions  in  support  of  the  same. 
These  cases  it  is  the  student's  duty  to  carefully  study.     It  is  cus- 
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tomary  for  a  lecturer  to  call  up  a  student  at  any  time  to  state 
before  his  class  in  the  lecture  hall  the  substance  of  some  leading 
case  previously  referred  to.  Text-books  are  also  cited  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  lecturer. 

Although  the  aim  of  all  the  instruction  is  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  principles  rather  than  of  mere  cases,  yet  special  attention  is 
given  to  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  leading  decisions 
on  important  subjects, — those  which  have  become  great  land- 
marks in  the  law,  —  as,  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason, 
Pasley  7/.  Freeman,  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  etc. ;  and 
the  student  will  be  frequently  called  upon  to  state  the  facts  and 
results  of  such  cases  before  the  School,  and  in  the  examination 
papers.  It  is  also  sought  so  to  combine  the  teaching  of  the  the- 
oretical principles  and  doctrines  of  the  law,  with  their  practical 
application  to  actual  cases  as  they  arise  in  the  present  business 
affairs  of  the  community,  as  to  fit  the  student,  in  a  measure,  to 
act  upon  a  given  case,  and  know  what  "to  do"  under  the  actual 
circumstances  presented  to  him. 

As  a  further  means  of  instruction,  there  is  given  out  at  intervals 
some  moot  question  founded  on  some  current  event  of  the  day, 
on  which  some  member  of  the  School  is  appointed  to  read  a  paper, 
not  over  ten  minutes  in  length,  before  the  full  school,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  principles  involved  and  the  authorities  bearing  on  the 
same. 

In  each  of  the  leading  branches  of  the  course  there  is  held 
during  some  portion  of  the  year  a  daily  recitation  and  oral  exam- 
ination or  "  quiz."  Here  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine and  criticise  propositions  obtained  from  other  sources  ;  the 
instructor  and  other  students  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  attend  every  lecture  delivered 
before  the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  attend  every 
daily  recitation  of  his  class,  and  be  prepared  to  take  part  therein  ; 
also  to  keep  note-books  both  of  lectures  and  recitations. 

Any  student  is  liable  to  be  called  upon,  at  any  lecture  or  reci- 
tation, to  read  before  the  School  his  notes  of  the  previous  lecture 
or  recitation,  subject  to  the  criticism  of  his  fellow-students.  Note- 
books must  be  handed  in  for  examination,  when  called  for,  and 
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must  be  satisfactory  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  No  notes  will 
be  considered  satisfactory  unless  taken  by  the  student  himself 
in  the  lecture  or  recitation  room.  Each  student  must  prepare  an 
Analytical  Chart,  or  Synopsis  of  the  Lectures,  on  any  subject  or 
subjects,  whenever  so  required  by  the  Dean ;  the  most  satisfactory 
of  which  will  be  permanently  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the 
library  or  other  rooms. 

Examinations  in  each  course  marked  {Required)  [see  below] 
will  be  held  soon  after  such  course  is  finished  for  the  year.  Each 
regular  student  will  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  given  in 
the  studies  of  his  year  ;  if  the  result  of  the  examination  upon  any 
subject  is  not  satisfactory,  the  student  will  be  required  to  submit 
to  another  examination  in  such  subject  at  the  opening  of  the 
following  school  year.  Each  student  must  pass  the  examinations 
of  the  Junior  Class  before  he  can  be  enrolled  in  the  Middle  Class  ; 
and  likewise  pass  those  of  the  Middle  Class  before  being  enrolled 
as  a  Senior.  And  the  entire  instruction  of  any  class  is  open  for 
the  fee  of  $100  only  to  those  who  are  or  have  been  regularly  en- 
rolled in  that  class ;  except  where  some  special  arrangement  is 
otherwise  made  by  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Subject  to  slight  variations  from  year  to  year,  the  distribution 
of  topics  and  the  approximate  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
allotted  to  each  topic  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST    OR    JUNIOR    YEAR. 

Contracts  {Required),  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours. — 
Torts  {Required),  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours. — Sales  {Re- 
quired), Thirty  hours. — Agency  {Required),  Twenty  hours. — 
Criminal  Law  {Required),  Twenty-five  hours.  —  Development  of 
Law,  Twenty-five  hours.  —  History  of  the  Common  Law,  Ten 
hours. 

SECOND  OR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Bailments  {Required),  Twenty  hours.  —  Bills  and  Notes 
{Required),  Seventy-five  hours.  —  Domestic  Relations,  Ten 
hours. —  Insurance  {Required),  Twenty  hours.  —  Landlord  and 
Tenant  {Required),  Ten  hours.  —  Conveyancing,  Ten  hours. — 
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Partnership  (Required),  Ten  hours.  —  Real  property  (Required), 
One  hundred  and  forty  hours. 

THIRD    OR    SENIOR    YEAR. 

Equity  Jurisprudence,  including  Trusts  (Required) ,  One  hun- 
dred hours.  —  Equity  Pleading  (Required),  Twenty  hours. — 
Evidence  (Required),  Seventy  hours.  —  Jurisdiction  and  Practice 
of  the  United  States  Courts  (Required) ,  Twenty  hours.  —  Law  of 
Railroads  and  Corporations,  Twenty  hours.  —  Pleading  and  Prac- 
tice at  Common  Law  (Required),  Fifty  hours.  —  Wills  (Re- 
quired), Fifteen  hours. 

Lectures  on  some  of  the  following  topics,  in  addition  to  those 
above  named,  are  delivered  before  the  Senior  Class  each  year  :  — 

Admiralty  and  Shipping,  Ten  hours.  —  Corporations,  Ten 
hours.  —  Law  of  Elections,  Six  hours.  —  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Ten  hours.  —  Massachusetts  Practice,  Twelve  hours.  —  Patent 
Law,  Ten  hours.  —  Parliamentary  Law,  Ten  hours. 

It  is  intended  to  give  instruction  every  year  in  all  of  the  re- 
quired subjects. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  Political  Economy,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Roman  Law,  and  International  Law,  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  are  open  to  students  in  the  Law 
School  without  charge.  In  all  cases,  however,  application  must 
first  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  few  copies  of  the  leading  text-books  are  kept  in  the  library,, 
for  general  use  ;  but  students  will  find  it  essential  to  purchase 
their  own  books  for  daily  use.  Such  books  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance hereafter  in  practice,  and  free  marginal  annotation  will  much 
increase  their  value.  An  intimate  familiarity  with  one  good  text- 
book on  each  subject  will  be  of  more  service  than  a  vague  ac- 
quaintance with  several. 

The  following  text-books  are  recommended  for  the  Junior 
Class;  viz.,  Benjamin,  Bishop,  Metcalf  (Heard's  ed.),  Anson  or 
Smith  on    Contracts;    Bigelow,  Cooley  or  Pollock  on  Torts,  or 
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Bishop  on  Non-Contracts;  Benjamin  on  Sales;  Mayor  McClain 
on  Criminal  Law ;  Mechem  or  Story  on  Agency. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  also  advised  to  read  collaterally  : 
i  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  ch.  i.  ;  i  Kent's  Commentaries, 
part  iii. ;  Walker's  Introduction  to  American  Law,  lect.  i  ;  War- 
ren's Law  Studies  (Am.  ed.);  Bishop's  First  Book  of  the  Law; 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England;  May's  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  ;  Maine's  Ancient  Law  ;  Reeve's  History 
of  the  Common  Law;  Stephen's  History  of  Criminal  Law; 
Wharton  on  Contracts  ;  Chltty  on  Contracts  ;  Browne  on  the  Stat- 
ute of  Frauds  ;  Blackburn  on  Sales  ;  Bigelow's  Leading  Cases  on 
Torts;  Chase's  Cases  on  Torts;  Bennett  and  Heard's  Leading 
Criminal  Cases  ;  Bishop  on  Criminal  Law  ;  Wharton  on  Criminal 
Law;  Wharton  on  Agency;  and  to  use  constantly  throughout 
their  course  Anderson's  or  Bouvier's  or  Black's  Law  Dictionary  or 
Stimson's  Law  Glossary. 

The  text-books  used  for  the  Middle  Class  are  :  Williams  or 
Tiedeman  or  Washburn  on  Real  Property  ;  Schouler  on  Bail- 
ments;  Chalmer's  Digest  (Benjamin's  ed.)  on  Bills;  Bigelow's 
Leading  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes  ;  Story  on  Partnership  ; 
Schouler  on  Domestic  R  Jations ;  Taylor  on  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

This  class  is  recommended  to  read  the  following  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  :  namely,  Bates  on  Partnership  ;  Lindley 
on  Partnership ;  Story  on  Bailments  ;  Sullivan's  Lectures  ;  Inder- 
maur's  Principles  of  the  Common  Law ;  Walker's  Introduction 
to  American  Law;  Gray  on  Restraints  on  the  Alienation  of 
Property ;  Daniel  on  Negotiable  Instruments ;  Story  on  Bills 
of  Exchange  and  on  Promissory  Notes  ;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages ; 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Book  2  ;  Challis  on  Real  Property. 

The  text-books  used  for  the  Senior  Class  are  :  Bispham  or 
Bigelow  on  Equity;  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  vol.  i. ;  Stephen's 
Digest  of  Evidence  (Chase's  ed.)  ;  Stephen  or  Gould  on 
Pleading  ;  Best  on  Evidence  (Chamberlayne's  ed.)  ;  Story's  Equi- 
ty Pleadings  ;  Curtis  on  Jurisdiction  of  United  States  Courts. 

They  are  recommended  to  read :  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i. ; 
Hurlbut  on  Human  Rights  ;  Yeaman  on  Government ;  Mulford's 
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Nation  ;  Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty  ;  Lieber's  Legal  Hermeneutics  ; 
Austin's  Jurisprudence;  Burlamaqui  on  Natural  and  Politic 
Law  ;  Stubb's  Constitutional  Law  of  England  ;  Sharswood's  Legal 
Ethics;  Cooley  on  Constitutional  Law;  Dillon  on  Municipal 
Corporations  ;  Morawetz  on  Private  Corporations  ;  Washburn's 
Law  Studies  ;  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence  ;  Pomeroy's  Equity 
Jurisprudence  ;  Wharton  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  ;  Pomeroy  on  In- 
ternational Law.(Woolsey's  ed.)  ;  Holmes'  The  Common  Law; 
Williams  or  Schouler  or  Croswell  on  Executors  ;  Schouler  on 
Wills  ;  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  vols.  i.  and  iii. ;  Buswell  and 
Walcott  or  Mason  on  Massachusetts  Practice. 

The  importance-  of  the  study  of  the  judicial  authorities  — 
especially  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  lectures  and  recitations  — 
is  urged;  the  use  of  text-books  should  not  supersede  this  study. 

As  a  further  means  of  developing  and  encouraging  the  study 
of  judicial  authorities  at  first  hand,  the  system  of  seminary  work 
is  pursued  in  some  branches.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections 
with  leaders  for  each  section.  Cases  are  assigned  for  study  by 
students  individually  ;  at  meetings  of  sections  a  discussion  is  held 
under  direction  of  the  leader ;  afterwards  the  cases  are  discussed 
by  the  sections  before  the  whole  class. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. —  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

Persons  wishing  a  knowledge  of  legal  principles  for  business 
purposes,  but  not  intending  to  apply  for  a  degree  or  to  practice 
law  as  a  profession,  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  without  exami- 
nation, as  special  students.  They  may  attend  such  courses  as 
they  deem  expedient  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  table  below. 

COURTS,  ETC. 

The  law  department  is  located  in  the  Law  School  Building, 
Nos.  8  and  10  Ashburton  Place,  near  the  business  centre  of  the 
city  and  the  majority  of  the  lawyers'  offices,  and  is  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  new  Court  House.  The  buildings  now  occupied 
afford  excellent  accommodations  for  the  library  and  all  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  School. 
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The  exceptionally  favorable  location  affords  students  unusual 
acilities  for  observing  the  organization  and  working  of  courts, 
the  actual  progress  of  notable  cases,  the  arguments  of  eminent 
counsel,  the  ruling  of  judges,  the  processes  of  decision,  excep- 
tion, appeal,  etc.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
is  sitting  almost  continuously  during  the  school  year,  holding  ses- 
sions both  at  law  and  in  equity ;  during  the  same  period  there  are 
several  extended  sessions  of  the  full  bench  for  the  argument  and 
decision  of  questions  of  law.  The  Superior  Court  —  which  tries 
a  majority  of  causes  in  the  first  instance  —  has  several  sessions 
constantly  sitting.  The  Municipal  Court  of  Boston  is  also  in  daily 
session.  The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  held  in  the  Federal  Building,  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
the  school. 

At  the  State  House,  the  State  Legislature — or  "Great  and 
General  Court" — is  usually  in  session  from  January  until  June. 
Here  are  afforded  opportunities  for  observing  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  which  the  statute  law  of  Massachusetts  is  enacted  and 
amended. 

LIBRARIES  AND    READING-ROOMS. 

The'  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of  the 
School  :  (i)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University.  This  is 
situated  in  the  same  building  wiJi  the  School,  and  consists  of 
several  thousand  volumes,  including  the  most  important  Law 
Reports,  American  and  English,  and  the  most  approved  text- 
books. It  is  open  every  school-day  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and, 
except  on  Saturdays,  from  7  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.;  but  no  books  can 
be  taken  from  the  library  without  special  permission  of  the  Dean. 
The  Treatises  and  Legal  Works  of  the  Graduates  of  this  School, 
now  numbering  several  volumes,  are  kept  in  a  separate  alcove, 
specially  designated  Jor  that  purpose.  (2)  The  Public  Library  of 
the  City  of  Boston.  This  is  the  largest  library  in  America.  The 
collection  numbers  over  500,000  volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets. 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  State  papers,  its  collection  of  United 
States  documents  being  in  some  respects  more  complete  than  any 
in  possession  of  the  government  itself.     Any  book  not  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  Library  will,  on  application  of  a  reader,  be  purchased, 
provided  it  is  obtainable,  and  no  valid  reason  against  its  purchase 
appears.  By  special  permission  of  the  trustees,  students  of  the 
Law  School  of  Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw 
books,  although  residing  out  of  the  city.  In  order  to  enjoy  this 
privilege,  students  not  residing  in  Boston  must  first  obtain  from 
the  Dean  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  School. 

The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library  is  open  without 
charge.  All  the  leading  professional,  scientific,  and  literary  peri- 
odicals of  America  and  Europe  are  here  taken.  The  selection 
numbers  between  four  and  five  hundred. 

Students  who  are  members  of  the  bar  can  enjoy  the  use  of  the 
Social  Law  Library,  in  the  Court  House,  at  Court  Square, 
containing  over  20,000  volumes,  for  ten  dollars  a  year. 

Under  reasonable  restrictions,  students  are  admitted  to  the  use 
of  the  State  Library.  This  valuable  collection,  amounting  to  over 
30,000  volumes,  is  substantially  a  general  Law  Library,  but  is 
especially  rich  in  codes,  statutes,  State  papers,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  legislation,  American  and  foreign.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  long-accumulating  archives  of  the  State,  it  affords  a  rare  mine 
to  all  engaged  in  special  historical  or  local  studies  of  American 
law. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  students  of  this  school  are  allowed  to  use  the  fine 
Gymnasium  of  that  institution  upon  very  favorable  terms. 

MOOT  COURTS  AND  LAW  CLUBS. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  practice 
of  the  law,  a  regular  court  is  established,  called  the  "  Court  of  the 
University";  here  suits  are  commenced  formally,  and  writs  sued 
out,  pleadings  drawn,  and  the  causes  conducted  through  all  their 
stages  to  a  final  hearing,  and  decision  on  questions  of  law,  being 
carried  up  by  exceptions,  appeal,  report,  writ  of  error,  etc.  It 
has  a  clerk,  seal,  docket,  crier,  sheriff,  reporter,  etc. 

The  Moot  Court,  held  every  week,  is  presided  over  by  some 
member  of  the  Faculty  or  by  some  member  of  the  bar  not  other- 
wise connected  with  the  School.     Two  members  of  the  School 
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sit  as  associate  justices,  each  of  whom  prepares  a  written  opinion, 
which  is  read  by  him  in  open  court.  The  most  important  cases 
are  printed  and  bound  under  the  title  of  "  Boston  University 
Reports,"  Vol.  I.  of  which  is  now  published.  Every  candidate 
for  a  degree  must  take  part  in  at  least  two  moot-court  cases, 
during  his  senior  year,  once  as  counsel  and  once  as  associate 
justice. 

There  are  several  Law  Clubs  among  the  students,  in  which 
legal  questions  are  argued  and  discussed,  and  a  room  in  the 
school  building  is  allotted  for  their  use. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  make  written  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February, 
on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose.  A  student  failing  to  pass 
the  required  examination  in  any  year  may  present  himself  for 
examination  at  a  subsequent  year  without  charge. 

Every  candidate  must  also  present,  on  or  before  March  r,  a 
thesis  on  some  legal  topic,  selected  by  himself  and  approved  by 
the  instructor,  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  or  more  than  thirty- 
five  hundred  words  exclusive  of  citations,  to  be  written  on  paper 
of  standard  size  and  suitable  for  binding.  (This  paper  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Dean's  office.)  The  theses  of  graduates  are 
bound  and  placed  in  the  Law  Library,  and  the  best  thesis  of  each 
year  is  printed  by  the  School. 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  student  must  have  attained  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  tmless  in  excep- 
tional cases,  three  full  years,  one  of  which  at  least  must  have  been 
in  this  Law  School ;  and  if  only  one  year  has  been  passed  in  this 
School,  a  written  certificate  of  two  full  years  of  study  elsewhere 
will  be  required.  Those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
their  own  State,  at  least  one  year  prior  to  their  admission  to  this 
School,  may  be  graduated  after  one  year  here,  without  three  full 
years  of  study,  upon  presentation  of  their  certificate,  if  all  other 
conditions  are  complied  with. 

Students  who  have  been  members  of  this  School  two  entire 
school   years,  and    attain    sufficiently  high    rank,   may  obtain  a 
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degree  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  Only  the  more  mature 
students,  whose  previous  mental  training  has  been  good  and 
whose  habits  of  industry  are  fixed,  can  expect  to  fulfil  this 
condition,  and  thus  complete  their  education  at  this  School  with 
ultimate  profit  to  themselves.  The  Faculty  do  not  recommend 
or  encourage  any  student  to  apply  for  a  degree  until  he  has 
studied  three  full  years. 

The  applicant  must  furthermore  pass  examinations  in  at  least 
the  following  subjects  :  viz.,  Agency,  Bailments,  Bills  and  Notes, 
Contracts,  Criminal  Law,  Equity  and  Equity  Pleading,  Evidence, 
Jurisdiction  of  United  States  Courts,  Common  Law  Practice  and 
Pleading,  Partnership,  Real  Property,  Sales,  Torts,  Wills.  In 
several  of  the  longer  courses,  two  examinations  are  held,  the  first 
being  midway  the  course.  The  examinations  of  the  Junior  Class 
in  the  studies  of  that  year,  if  satisfactory,  will  be  accepted  in 
those  branches  as  sufficient  for  graduation;  and  the  same  rule 
will  apply  to  the  examinations  of  the  Middle  Class. 

Each  examination  paper  contains  at  least  ten  questions.  Ten 
perfect  answers  count  one  hundred;  and  in  order  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination,  a  mark  of  not  less  than  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent  is  necessary  in  each  topic,  and  an  average  of  not 
less  than  the  same  per  cent  in  the  whole  examination.  In  com- 
puting this  average  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  the  per- 
centage reached  in  any  one  examination  has  weight  somewhat 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  such  course. 

Every  applicant  must  abide  the  result  of  the  first  examination, 
as  no  appeal  and  no  second  trial  can  be  granted  i?i  a7iy  case.  All 
such  candidates  successfully  passing  the  examinations,  and  pay- 
ing all  dues  to  the  University,  and  whose  conduct  and  scholarship 
are  otherwise  satisfactory,  will,  if  personally  present  at  Com- 
mencement, receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Candidates 
who,  in  their  final  examinations,  attain  an  average  of  eighty-five 
per  cent  or  over  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Honor  List ;  and  the 
distinction  will  be  noted  in  the  diploma  by  the  words :  "  Cum 
Laude."  An  average  of  ninety  per  cent  entitles  a  student  to  the 
degree  "Magna  Cum  Lauded  Ninety-five  per  cent  to  the  degree 
"Sumtna  Cu?n  Lauded 
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The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  are,  therefore  : — 

ist,  A  faithful  study  of  the  law  for  at  least  three  years. 

2d,  Satisfactory  note-books  of  all  required  studies  of  the 
course. 

3d,  A  participation  as  counsel  or  judge  in  the  required  number 
of  moot  courts. 

4th,  A  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  specific  branch  of  the  law, 
selected  by  the  student. 

5th,  A  written  synopsis  or  analysis  of  some  leading  topic,  if 
required  by  the  Dean. 

6th,  An  average  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  in  all  the 
studies  of  the  examination,  and  a  mark  of  not  less  than  the  same 
per  cent  in  any  study. 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

In  the  public  exercises  of  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
University,  the  graduating  class  of  the  Law  School  is  represented 
by  two  speakers  appointed  by  the  University  Council.  These 
two  speakers  are  selected  from  several  chosen  by  the  Senior 
Class  or  by  the  Faculty,  or  both,  all  of  whom  may  prepare  ora- 
tions and  deliver  them  before  the  School  about  the  first  of  May. 
Each  candidate  for  the  position  of  speaker  must  select  a  topic 
approved  by  the  Dean,  and  on  or  before  the  first  of  May  submit 
to  him  for  examination  the  proposed  thesis  or  oration,  the  same 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  words.  This  thesis  will  be  accepted 
in  place  of  that  required  of  other  graduates. 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  have  been  established  for  the  second  or 
third  years,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  such  applicants, 
who  have  been  members  of  the  School  at  least  one  full  year,  as 
shall  appear  to  be  most  meritorious  and  needy. 
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TUITION  FEES  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  REGULAR  COURSE. 

P'or  each  year  of  membership  in  the  School,  in  any  one 

Class $too 

For  each  year  of  membership  in  the  School  in  one  Class, 
and  either  partial  or  full  membership  in  another  or 
others 150 

The  entire  course  can  be  taken  in  one  year  only  by  those  who 
have  studied  law  not  less  than  two  years  before  their  admission 
to  the  School,  and  is  not  recommended  in  any  case. 

Persons  who  are  members  of  the  bar  in  their  own  States  at  the 
time  of  entering  this  School  are  admitted  to  any  or  all  its  courses 
of  instruction  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100.  The  same  privi- 
lege is  extended  to  graduates  of  other  law  schools. 

Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  enter  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year ;  but  those  who  enter  after  the  Christmas  recess  will 
be  charged  only  three-fourths  of  the  tuition  fee  for  the  full  year. 
No  other  discounts  can  be  made. 

Students  may  re-attend,  without  charge,  any  courses  for  which 
they  have  paid  once,  but  are  not  entitled  to  attend  others. 

TUITION  FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Admiralty  and  Shipping 

$15 

Insurance 

$15 

Agency     . 

20 

Jurisdiction     of      Federal 

Bailments 

2C 

Courts  .          .          .          .20 

Bills  and  Notes 

40 

Landlord  and  Tenant 

J5 

Contracts 

£° 

Law  of  Railroads 

20 

Conveyancing 

•     J5 

Massachusetts  Practice 

15 

Corporations     . 

20 

Partnership 

20 

Criminal  Law    . 

20 

Pleading  . 

25 

Damages .     '     . 

15 

Real  Property . 

60 

Domestic  Relations  . 

l5 

Sales 

25 

Equity 

5° 

Torts 

60 

Evidence  . 

25 

Wills 

i5 

Special  Students  may  take  all 
class  for  #125,  in  any  two  classes 

#175. 


of  the  instruction   in  any  one 
for  $150,  in  all  three  classes  for 
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They  have  the  same  privilege  in  the  Library  as  others. 

All  charges  for  instruction  must  be  paid  each  term  in  advance. 
In  exceptional  cases  a  bond  may  be  given,  with  satisfactory  sure- 
ties, to  pay  the  same  before  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  only  additional  charges  are  an  examination  fee  of  $5, 
which  is  payable  upon  application  for  the  first  examination  and 
covers  all  examinations  thereafter ;  and  a  graduation  fee  of  $5  to 
defray  expenses  of  Commencement. 

Private  Classes  in  Elocution  are  often  formed  by  the  students. 

Any  student  leaving  during  the  year  must  at  the  time  notify  the 
Dean  or  the  Registrar  in  writing;  otherwise  he  may  be  charged 
the  tuition  fee  for  the  entire  year. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  etc.,  need 
not  exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year  of  thirty-four  weeks. 
Good  board  is  furnished  to  clubs  at  $3.50  per  week,  and  rooms 
may  be  had  for  $3.00  a  week,  and  upwards,  for  two  persons. 
Many  young  men  obtain  situations  as  teachers  in  the  evening 
schools,  or  are  able  otherwise  to  do  something  toward  their  own 
support.  As  there  are  nearly  two  thousand  attorneys  in  and 
about  the  city,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  situation  in  a  lawyer's 
office  are  unusually  good. 

Students  can  board  in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
attend  the  lectures  with  convenience.  To  such,  some  of  the  rail- 
roads offer  reduced  rates,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Dean  or 
Registrar  as  to  membership. 

A  list  of  eligible  boarding  and  lodging  places  may  be  seen  upon 
personal  application  at  the  Dean's  office. 

CALENDAR. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  and 
the  regular  lectures  are  given  on  that  day.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion can  apply  at  10  Ashburton  Place  on  the  two  days  preced- 
ing the  opening  of  the  term,  from  9.30  to  12.30  p.  m. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  present  themselves 
in  season  for  the  examinations  in  the  Junior  and  Middle- Year 
courses  held  during  the  first  week  of  the  school  year. 
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A  recess  of  two  weeks  begins  on  the  Thursday  before  Christ- 
mas. The  January  term  begins  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the 
year. 

There  is  also  a  recess  of  one  week  early  in  April. 

Commencement  Day  is  the  first  Wednesday  of  June. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Dean, 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT, 

IO   ASHBURTON    PLACE,    BOSTON. 


SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

Organized  1873. 


THE   FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.   WARREN,  LL.  D.,  President. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  V>.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

CONRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and   Thera- 
peutics. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Anatomy. 

J.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of^Obstetrics. 

HENRY  C.   ANGELL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

EDWIN  E.   C ALDER,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DENTON  G.   WOODVINE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

ADALINE  B.  CHURCH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

JOHN   P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatoi?iy. 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Sinn. 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Smgery  and  Director 
of  the  Museum. 

ALONZO  BOOTHBY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Diagnosis. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  constitute  the  full  Faculty :  — 

GEORGE  R.   SOUTHWICK,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JOHN  H.   PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

FRED  B.  PERRY,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

JAMES  B.  BELL,   M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOSEPH  W.  HAYWARD,    M.  D.,   Lecturer  on  Fractures,   Dislocations, 
and  Gunshot  Wounds. 

WILLIAM  L.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Electro-Therapeutics. 

ELIJAH  U.  JONES,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science. 

J.  WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutics. 

JAMES   HEDENBERG,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

N.  EMMONS  PAYNE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Insanity. 
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EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

GEORGE  E.  MAY,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

CHARLES  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  History  and Methodology 
of  Medicine. 

WINFIELD  S.  SMITH,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

A.  HOWARD  POWERS,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

NEWCOMB  L.  DAMON,  M   D.,  bemonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Nervous  Diseases. 

FREDERICK  W.   HALSEY,   M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dietetics, 

WINFRED  N.  EMERY,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  H.  EARL,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

MAURICE  W.  TURNER,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Therapeu- 
tics. 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum. 

WINTHROP  T.  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

WALTER  H.  WHITE,  M.  D.,  Librarian. 

STUDENTS. 

POST  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Eastman,  Charles  Albert,  M.  D.  {Geneva  Med.  Col) Aliddletown,  Conn. 

Shaw,  John  Holbrook,  M.  D.  {Harvard  Med.  Col.) Plymouth. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Barnes,  Ida  Florence Boston. 

Barnes,  William  Ellsworth New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barney,  Lucy  Robinson Hyde  Park. 

Bittner,  Albert  Jacob,  A.  B.  (Muhleuburg  Col.) Allentown,  Perm. 

Booth,  Anthony  Francis Boston. 

Crockett,  George  Langtry Vinal  Haven,  Me. 

Currier,  Mary  Bernard Somerville. 

Davis,  Roland  Augustus Boston. 

Delavan,  Elizabeth  Hinckley Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Dolloff,  Eugene  Malcolm Lyrtn. 

Downs,  Harry  Ashton Beverly. 

Farnham,  Mary  Eudora Auburn,  Me. 

Farrington,  Annie  Louise Wrentham . 

Farwell,  Charles  Luther West  Roxbury. 

Gay,  Arthur  Park,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Univ.) Boston. 

Gibby,  Isabelle  Parker Roxbury. 
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Hammond,  Allen  Dexter Maltapoisett. 

Haub,  Augustine  Catherine Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Holly,  Arthur  Cleveland  Cox Portau  Prince, Hay ti. 

H  unt,  John  Abram Boston. 

Hutchinson,  Ellen  Angelina  Kidder New  Albany,  Ind. 

Kirk,  Lucy  Anne Hartford,  Conn. 

Knowlton,  James  Mathews Rockport. 

Lamb,  Frances  Gertrude Salem. 

Lawrence,  Mary  Elizabeth Middletown,  Conn. 

Le  Lacheur,  Ellis  Sweetlove W.  Bridgewater. 

Macdougall,  Duncan Glasgow,  Scotland. 

McQuitty,  Martha  Sylvia,  A.  B.  {Park  Col.) Mansfield  Valley,  Pa. 

Odiorne,  Florence  Ada Richmoitd,  Me. 

Patterson,  Alice  Maria Boston. 

Phillips,  Eugenie  Marian Somerville. 

Pollock,  Martha  Hays Harrisburg,  Penn. 

Rowe,  Alice  Eliza Springfield. 

Sawyer,  Herbert  Houston South  Boston. 

Townsend,  Willis  Merrick Petersborough,  N.  H. 

Varney,  Edith  Charles So.  Newmarket, N.H. 

Weaver,  Harry  Vernon New  Bedford. 

Wood,  Nelson  Merwin .Sheffield,  Vt 

Woolley,  Emma  Myrtice Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Emilie  Ayers,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Lisbon,  N.  H. 

THIRD   YEAR'S  CLASS. 

Bennett,  Harrah  Kendall Fitchburg. 

Bradley,  Hannah  Laura Danville,  Quebec. 

Carleton,  Francis  Boyd,  M.  D.  V.  {Harvard  Vet.  Col.). Boston. 

Carter,  Robert  Lindsey „ New  Bedford. 

Chubbuck,  Lurana  Abbie New  Bedford. 

Crocker,  Harry  Clinton,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.) Brockton. 

Currier,  Mary  Carrie Newburyport. 

Greene,  Harrie  William Boston. 

Johnson,  Sara Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Kennedy,  James  Simon,  A.  B.  {Dalhousie  Col.) Port  Philip,  N.  S. 

Munroe,  Marietta  Ellis Boston. 

Nixon,  Alfred  John Taunton. 

Roberts,  Percy  Willard Dorchester. 

Smith,  Abraham  Lincoln Brunswick,  Ga. 

Sweet,  Clara  Maria Manchester,  Conn. 

Thierry,  Margaret  Purkitt Somerville. 

Trull,  Joel  Frank,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Warren,  Eugene  List Wheeling,  IV.  Va. 
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SECOND    YEAR'S    CLASS. 


Allyne,  Frank  Seymour   South  Framingham . 

Annis,  A.  Stillman Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Balcom,  John  A.,  Ph.  B.  {Boston  Univ.) Dorchester. 

Blossom,  Annie  Mooers Nantucket. 

Carr,  George  Byron Lynn. 

Chesnutr,  Arthur  Allan Picgwash,  N.  S. 

Clark,  William  Goodwin  Chadbourne Reading. 

Durkee,  Frank  Williams,  A.  M.   (  Tufts  College) No.  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

Dutra,  Joseph Fall  River. 

Egland,  Christopher Beloit,  Wis. 

Fernald,  Herbert  Ellwood,  A.  B.  {Bates  Col.) No.  Lebanon,  Me. 

Fogg,  Walter  Augustus East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Francis,  Adeline  Eliza Waltham. 

Gill,  Louisa  Adelaide Ellenburg  Centre,  N.  H. 

Goddard,  Henry  Edward,  A.  B.  (Brown  Univ.) Brockton. 

Hamilton,  Delmah  Silas Lawrence. 

Heath,  Maud  Inez Wakefield. 

Hinds,  William  Henry  Weed,  Jr Milford,  N.  II 

Holmes,  William  Franklin Mattapoisett. 

Howard,  Alonzo  Gale , Pittsfield. 

Huck,  Marie  Estelle Austin,  Texas. 

Johnson,  Elmon  Reuben Pittsfield. 

King,  Frederick  Augustine,  Ph.  G.  (Harvard Sch.  Phar.).  Chelsea. 

Kirby,  Thomas  Edward Bury,  England. 

Lakeman,  Mary  Ropes Salem. 

Lewis,  Marion  Hall New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lombard,  Julia  Mary Dorchester. 

Mack,  Charles  David  Gibson East  Boston. 

Mack,  Helen  Georgiana  Flagler East  Boston. 

Marclay,  Walter  J.,  B.  L.  (Univ.  No.  Dak.) Grand  Forks,  N.Dak. 

Murphy,  William  Lawrence West  Sprinfield. 

Owen,  Mary  Angell Lawrence. 

Pearce,  Mary  Alice West  Roxbury. 

Shepherd,  Hovey  Learned Belfast,  Me. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Dearborn Waltham. 

Stewart,  Lincoln Wellesley. 

Tupper,  John  Darrow Charlestown. 

Smith,  Myron  Walter,  B.  Sc.  (Univ.  No.  Dak) Grand  Forks,  N.Dak. 

Walkley,  William  Samuel Winton  Place,  O. 

Wentworth,  Caroline  Young South  Berwick,  Me. 

Westwood,  Mabel  Inez Saugus. 

Whittier,  Cordelia  Melvina Saugus. 

Wiggin,  Henry  Mayhew Jackson,  N.  H. 
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Wilbur,  Alliston  Chester Plympton. 

Woods,  Prince  Tannatt Salem. 

FIRST   YEAR'S    CLASS. 

Allen,  Edward  Everett Charlestown. 

Amsden,  Henry  Hubbard Penacook,  N.  H. 

Barney,  Jennie  Sarah Grafton,  N.  II. 

Barney,  Laurence  Hillman New  Bedford. 

Brightman,  Helen Acushnet. 

Burpee,  Carroll  Colby Maiden. 

Caulfield,  George  Beresford Wolfville,  P.  Q. 

Cobb,  Florence  Amelia East  Sharon. 

Cobb,  George  Herbert Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cohill,  David  Young Salem. 

Corey,  Harry  Sanborn,  A.  B.  {Richmond  Col.) Richmond,  Va. 

Dews,  Frederick  Gifford New  Bedford. 

Flower,  Altus  Deroy Boston. 

Ford,  Mary  Etta Allegheny,  Penn. 

Goddard,  Abbie  Elma lawrence. 

Gould,  Chester  Harlow Brockton. 

Hill,  Louis  Granville Reading. 

Hodsden,  Walter  Grant Centre  Ossipee,  Ar.  H. 

Hooker,  Theodora  Ames Roxbury. 

Hoskins,  Bertha  Ladd Hartford,   Conn. 

Jameson,  Robert  Miller Jamaica  Plain. 

Kenney,  Hattie  Eliza Brimfield. 

Klein,  Wilhelmina  Agnes Boston. 

Lang,  Thomas,  Jr Maiden. 

Marden,  Sarah  Sherman East  Knox,  Me. 

Mason,  Edith  Mildred Boston. 

McGovern,  Catherine  Elizabeth Dorchester. 

Miner,  Jennie  Theodate Worcester. 

Michaelman,  Joseph Chelsea. 

Morse,  Frank  Eugene Marblehead. 

Morse,  H  arry  Martin  .  .  .  : Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mulholland,  Mary Boston. 

Nesmith,  Edwin  Clarendon Portland,  Me. 

Newton,  William  Curtis Marlborough. 

Palichick,  Albina  Mary So.  Boston. 

Patterson,  Alice  Julia Everett. 

Parmenter,  Kenneth  Raymond So.  Sudbury. 

Phillips,  William  Converse. West  Upton. 

Robbins,  Frederick  Carver Dorchester. 

Root,  Annie  Shepard Somerville. 
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Skelton,  Grace  Evelyn So.  Boston. 

Strong,  Frederick  Finch Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Swope,  Dalva  Hamil Blue  Springs,  Neb. 

Weeks,  Rufus  William,  Jr Greenland,  N.  H. 

West   Nellie Norwich,  Conn. 


SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Evans,  Dana  McKean Chelsea. 

Manly,  W.  Edward Fairview,  Iowa. 

McDonald,  Mary  Cora Cambridge. 

Richardson,  Harriet  Adelia Chelsea. 

SUMMARY. 

Class.  Men.  Women.  Total. 

Post  Graduate 202 

Senior 19  2I  4° 

Third  Year 1 1  7  l8 

Second  Year 31  14  45 

First  Year 2  19  45 

Special 2  2  4 

91  63  154 

THE    NEW   FOUR-YEARS   REQUIRED    COURSE. 

The  first  Four- Years  Course  of  graded  medical  instruction 
ever  offered  in  this  country  was  instituted  by  this  School  in  the 
spring  of  1878.  Twelve  years  it  was  maintained  alongside  the 
older  three-years  course,  and  the  student  was  given  opportunity 
to  elect  between  the  two.  In  the  summer  of  1890  the  Faculty 
were  satisfied  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  discontinue  the  shorter 
course  and  to  make  the  longer  one  the  required  course  for  all 
students.  At  that  time  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
change  would  go  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1891  ;  but  as  several 
students  immediately  appeared  who  were  anxious  to  begin  the 
new  course  without  delay,  provision  was  made  for  them,  and  the 
new  four-years  course  was  actually  commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1890.  Of  all  students  hereafter  entering,  four  years  of  profes- 
sional study  will  be  required  before  promotion  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 
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This  is  the  most  important  step  ever  taken  in  America  in  be- 
half of  thorough  medical  education,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  its  advantages  will  be  appreciated  by  prospective  medical 
students  who  are  earnest,  willing  to  work,  and  are  ambitious  to 
make  themselves  really  learned  in  their  chosen  profession,  rather 
than  simply  to  acquire  a  medical  diploma  in  the  shortest  number 
of  weeks  or  months  allowed  by  law. 

This  School  has  always  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  advancing 
medical  education,  having  previously  required  either  a  diploma 
in  arts,  philosophy,  or  science,  or  an  entrance  examination  for 
admission,  a  carefully  graded  minimum  course  of  instruction  of 
three  full  scholastic  years  of  eight  months  each,  or  an  optional 
four  years  course,  a  promotion  from  one  year's  studies  to  an- 
other only  after  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  branches  just 
completed,  and  other  measures  tending  to  more  thorough  in- 
struction. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  importance  to  the 
School.  The  new  Dispensary  building,  affording  facilities  for 
each  of  the  thirteen  departments,  with  rooms  of  sufficient  size  for 
special  clinics,  and  a  fine  lecture  hall  for  general  clinics,  and  also 
rooms  for  the  resident  students,  has  been  occupied  since  Sep- 
tember, 1891.  The  extensive  additions  to  the  Hospital,  erece  d 
by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  make  it  the  largest  general  hospital 
under  homoeopathic  management  in  the  world.  The  new  addi- 
tion to  the  College  building,  sixty  by  fifty-six  feet,  and  four 
stories  in  height,  containing  physiological  and  microscopical  la- 
boratories fully  equipped,  each  able  to  accommodate  fifty  students 
at  the  same  time  ;  a  library  capable  of  holding  thirty  thousand 
volumes ;  a  pathological  museum  with  room  for  one  hundred 
thousand  specimens ;  and  on  each  of  the  four  stories  a  fine  lec- 
ture or  reading  room  and  private  laboratory  or  work  room, — 
these,  added  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  former  school  build- 
ing, make  this  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  medical  col- 
leges in  the  country. 

In  the  new  grading  of  the  course  one  leading  aim  has  been  to 
compel  a  greater  thoroughness  in  foundation  studies  on  the  part 
of  students.     There  are  many  subjects,  such  as  physics,  general 
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chemistry,  biology,  zoology,  human  osteology,  comparative  anat- 
omy, botany,  microscopy,  and  elementary  physiology,  with  which 
the  student  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  before  entering  upon 
the  branches  more  strictly  technical.  To  these  the  first  year  in 
the  newly  graded  course  is  now  devoted. 

Students  already  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
branches  to  be  taught  in  this  new  first  year  are  not  obliged  to 
take  them  at  this  School,  but  can  at  once  enter  upon  the  studies 
of  the  second  year.  Opportunities  for  becoming  so  qualified  are 
often  afforded  in  the  elective  studies  of  a  classical  college  or 
university  course,  of  a  school  of  technology,  or  elsewhere.  If, 
however,  students  are  not  favorably  situated  to  procure  such  in- 
struction, the  thorough,  systematic  course  to  be  provided  in  this 
School  will  better  fit  them  to  enter  upon  the  second  year  of 
medical  study  than  most  private  tuition  within  their  reach,  and 
is  therefore  recommended. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy, or  Science,  are  admitted  without  examination,  on  exhibition 
of  their  diplomas  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  All  others,  before 
matriculation,  are  examined  in  the  following  branches  :  — 

i.  Orthography,  English  Composition,  and  Penmanship,  by  means  of  two 
hundred  words  written  at  the  time  and  place  of  examination. 

2.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  English  Grammar,  if  there  be  doubt 
whether  the  candidate  has  sufficient  attainment  therein. 

3.  Elementary  Physics,  on  so  much  as  is  found  in  Stewart's  Primer  of 
Physics. 

4.  Latin,  a  translation  from  Harkness's  Latin  Reader  at  sight,  and  a 
knowledge  of  declensions,  syntax,  etc. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  in  June  and  October  of 
each  year,  and  all  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  before: 
entering  upon  the  studies  of  the  second  year  of  the  School. 

An  acquaintance  with  Greek,  German,  and  French,  is  also  of' 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  matriculant; 
receives  credit  in  the  record  of  his  examination  for  any  attain- 
ments in  these  languages. 
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Candidates  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old  on  entering 
the  first  year,  and  nineteen  on  entering  the  second  year  of  this 
School. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  and  for  admission  to  the  second 
year  will  be  held  at  the  College  building,  East  Concord  Street, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  8  and  9,  1893,  at  n  a.  M.,and  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Oct.  9  and  10,  1893,  at  11  a.  m. 

SCHOOL   YEAR    1893-94. 

The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows  :  — 

The  First  Term  begins  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  1893,  and  continues 
to  Saturday,  Dec.  23,  18  3,  inclusive.  Thanksgiving  recess,  three 
days.     A  vacation  of  nine  days  follows  the  term. 

The  Second  Term  begins  Monday,  Jan.  1,  1894,  and  continues 
to  Saturday,  March  10,  1894,  inclusive.  Recess,  Feb.  22,  one 
day.     A  vacation  of  eight  days  follows  the  term. 

The  Third  Term  begins  Monday,  March  19,  1894,  and  con- 
tinues to  Wednesday,  June  6,  1894,  inclusive.  Fast  Day  and 
Decoration  Day  recesses,  one  day  each. 

INSTRUCTION. 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  curriculum  of  study  —  one 
sufficient  to  impart  to  the  student  a  complete  scientific  as  well 
as  practical  medical  education — has  been  arranged.  In  each 
course  the  various  branches  are  taught  in  a  succession,  which, 
after  several  years'  trial,  approves  itself  to  the  Faculty  as  natural 
and  most  promotive  of  thoroughness.  To  each  term  and  each 
year  certain  studies  are  assigned,  in  which  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  become  proficient  before  entering  upon  more  advanced 
studies. 
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FOUR-YEARS  COURSE. —ARRANGEMENT   OF   STUDIES. 


First  Year. 
General  Chemistry. 
Botany. 
Biology. 

Physiology  (Elementary). 
Medical  Physics. 
Microscopy  (Elementary). 
Comparative  Anatomy. 
Human  Anatomy  (first  part). 
Dissection  (first  part). 
Methodology. 
Prescription  Writing  and  Latin 

Formulae. 
Nursing,  Food,  and  Care  of  the 

Sick. 


Second  Year. 
Human  Anatomy  (continued). 
Physiology  (continued). 
Medical  Chemistry. 
Pharmaceutics. 
Minor  Surgery. 
Microscopy  (continued). 
Histology. 
Dissections    (second    and    third 

parts). 
Sanitary  Science. 
Dietetics. 


Third  Year. 
General  Pathology  and  Pathological 

Anatomy. 
Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
Materia  Medica. 
Operative  Surgery. 
Obstetrics. 
Gynaecology. 
Diseases  of  Chest. 
Diseases  of  Throat. 
Paedology. 
Dermatology. 
Bacteriology. 
Clinics. 
Dispensary  Practice  (last  term). 

Fourth  Year. 
Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. 
Special  Pathology  and    Therapeutics 

(continued). 
Materia  Medica  (continued). 
Practical  and  Operative  Obstetrics. 
Ophthalmology. 
Otology. 

Nervous  Diseases. 
Insanity. 

Electro-Therapeutics. 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Ethics  of  Medicine. 
Dispensary  Practice. 
Clinics  and  Clinical  Reports. 
Thesis. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  MEDICAL  STUDY. 

The  almost  unanimous  agreement  of  the  profession  as  to  the 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  methods  of  medical  instruction  in 
this  country  in  the  past  has  recently  led  many  medical  associ- 
ations, societies,  and  State  boards  of  health  to  use  their  influence 
to  enforce  a  three-years  course  of  study.  Having  to  some  ex- 
tent succeeded  in  this  effort,  but  finding  that  this  length  of  time 
is  still  insufficient  for  the  student  to  gain  the  necessary  knowl- 
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edge,  some  of  them  have  recently  recommended  that  an  addi- 
tional preparatory  year  should  be  required,  during  which  time 
the  studen  '  name  should  be  entered  with  a  practising  physician 
from  whom,  as  a  preceptor,  he  might  get  what  information  he 
could  before  entering  the  medical  school.  In  such  cases,  no 
definite  course  of  study  being  marked  out,  nor  any  examinations 
required,  this  ditional  year  would  often  prove  merely  a  farce  - 
and  practically  a  waste  of  time.  In  constrast  to  this  loose  system, 
if  a  definite  and  thorough  course  of  study  is  properly  arranged, 
and  the  student  is  steadily  held  up  to  it  by  competent  and  con- 
stant supervision,  much  can  be  learned,  for  which  there  is  not 
time  later,  which  will  make  the  subsequent  instruction  better 
understood  and  more  valuable.  Such  a  course  has  been  care- 
fully arranged  for  the  first  year  in  this  School. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Physicians  who  have  received  the  medical  degree  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School,  and  allowed  to  attend  such  lectures  as  they 
choose,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  such  atten- 
dance. Those  who  wish  to  review  any  of  their  past  studies  or  to 
investigate  new  subjects  will  have  excellent  opportunities  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  School,  as  well  as  in  the  daily  clinics  of  the 
Hospital  and  Dispensary.  In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the 
School,  they  must,  by  examination,  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the  School  for  graduation. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Suitable  persons  may  be  admitted  to  such  course  or  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  School  as  they  shall  select,  and  their  attendance 
may  be  certified  to  upon  their  tickets.  Such  special  courses  will 
not  count  as  any  part  of  the  regular  four-years  course. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  have  been  arranged  and  fitted  up 
in  a  thorough  and  convenient  manner,  so  that  every  student  can 
perform  the  necessary  experiments,  and  acquire  the  practice  in 
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manipulation  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The  new 
School  building  will  give  more  laboratory  room  in  the  Chemical 
department,  especially  in  that  of  Medical  Chemistry. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  large  increase  in  clinical  facilities  in  every  branch  of  med- 
icine will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  students  of  this  School. 
Last  year  over  four  hundred  major  and  two  thousand  minor  sur- 
gical operations,  and  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  patients  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  disease  were  accessible  to  them  for  their  instruction. 
The  number  will  be  much  greater  the  ensuing  year,  and  will  give 
to  every  student  pursuing  the  full  course  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing and  practically  familiarizing  himself  with  every  form  of  dis- 
ease. 

Before  graduation,  all  students  will  be  required  to  furnish  satis- 
factory written  reports  of  at  least  twenty  medical,  five  surgical, 
and  three  obstetric  cases  attended  personally  by  them.  They 
must  also  report  in  writing  from  each  of  the  other  clinical  depart- 
ments five  cases  seen  by  them. 

Physicians  are  urgently  requested  to  send  to  the  College  clinics 
during  the  lecture  sessions  such  cases  of  general  or  special  dis- 
ease as  possess  unusual  interest  or  require  particular  skill  or 
experience  in  their  treatment.  All  operations  and  examinations 
before  the  class  will  be  gratuitous. 

THE   MASSACHUSETTS   HOMCEOPATHIC   HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Medical  School.  It  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  including 
the  land,  and  is  the  largest  homoeopathic  general  hospital  ever  established. 
In  the  arrangement  of  its  wards,  its  ventilation,  light  and  heat,  it  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  hospital  in  the  country.  Its  amphitheatre  is  unique,  and,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  it  is  so  arranged  and  its  light  is  so 
managed  that  every  student  can  see  the  operations  clearly  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  the  presence  of  the  class,  several  hundred  important  operations, 
including  upwards  of  fifty  laparotomies,  were  performed  here  last  year. 
Students  are  required  to  assist  at  these  operations,  and  can  thus  familiarize 
themselves  with  surgical  methods  and  manipulations. 
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The  clinical  advantages  will  be  increased  the  coming  year,  and  a  larger 
number  of  internes  and  assistants  will  be  required  in  the  Hospital. 

WESTBOROUGH    INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  State  in  1883,  and  was  opened  for 
patients  on  Dec.  1,  1886.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  commanding  position, 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Chauncy,  in  the  town  of  Westborough.  It  is  about 
an  hour's  ride  from  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  at  the  present 
time  under  homceopathic  management.  It  contains  about  five  hundred 
patients,  and  has  already  treated  upwards  of  two  thousand  cases  of  insanity 
with  a  success  which  should  command  the  attention  of  every  physician 
interested  in  this  important  form  of  disease. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  advanced  students  to  visit  the  Hos- 
pital at  stated  times,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
George  S.  Adams,  to  receive  instruction  in  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  various  forms  of  insanity.  Students  who  desire  to  take  a  post-graduate 
course  in  insanity  may  be  received  into  the  Hospital  for  a  limited  time,  while 
to  those  who  wish  to  make  this  a  specialty  there  are  open  the  positions  of  in- 
ternes, where,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  for  extended  instruction  and  ob- 
servation, they  will  also  receive  their  living  expenses  and  a  salary  according 
to  the  position  occupied.  Both  male  and  female  students  may  here  obtain 
remunerative  occupation  as  nurses  during  the  summer  months. 

THE   CITY   HOSPITAL. 

The  public  medical  and  surgical  clinics  of  this  Hospital  are  open  to  all  the 
students  of  this  School,  —  women  as  well  as  men.  The  Hospital  is  only 
across  the  street  from  the  School,  and  the  lecture  hours  of  the  Senior  and 
Middle  classes  are  so  arranged  that,  without  loss  of  time,  these  students  can 
be  present  at  all  important  operations.  The  great  extent  of  the  Hospital  and 
the  large  number  of  surgical  cases  afford  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  nearly 
every  variety  of  surgical  operation. 

THE   HOMCEOPATHIC   MEDICAL  DISPENSARY. 

This  institution  with  its  branches  is  accessible  to  the  students;  and,  with 
the  large  number  of  patients  who  resort  to  this  charity  daily,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  practical  study  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  From 
Jijteen  to  seventeen  thousand  cases  are  annually  treated,  and  frdm  thirty-five  to 
forty  thousand  prescriptions  and  domiciliary  visits  are  made.  Students  in 
the  Senior  year  are  required  to  visit  patients  at  their  homes,  and  to  prescribe 
under  the  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  professors.  Daily  clinics  illus- 
trated by  selections  from  the  large  number  of  patients  in  each  department  are 
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held  and  have  proved  extremely  valuable.  The  new  dispensary  building, 
erected  at  an  expense  exceeding  $70,000  on  land  given  by  the  city,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  clinical  teaching.  The  different  departments 
are  open  daily  for  special  classes  while  frequent  clinical  lectures  with  illustra- 
tions are  held  for  the  entire  class.  There  are  here  also  excellent  opportunities 
for  post-graduate  study. 

MATERNITY   DISPENSARY. 

A  Maternity  department  has  been  established  in  the  new  Dispensary  build- 
ing, in  which  also  will  be  treated  all  the  diseases  specially  belonging  to  pregnancy. 
This  subject  is  often  overlooked  in  the  course  of  medical  instruction,  while  it 
is  one  of  extreme  importance  to  the  practising  physician.  All  cases  will  be 
carefully  examined,  the  cause  of  suffering  investigated  and  suitable  remedies 
prescribed.  A  large  number  of  maternity  cases  are  annually  treated  by  the 
dispensary  staff,  and  two  students  in  turn  from  the  last  year  of  study  will  be  in 
constant  attendance  at  the  Dispensary,  to  take  charge  of  these  patients  at  their 
homes  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  public  and  private  hospitals  which 
students  can  obtain  permission  to  visit,  and  thus  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  various  methods  of  treatment. 

DISPENSARY   CLINICS. 

The  following  physicians  are  in  attendance  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  College  Dispensary  on  their  appointed  days  :  — 

Medical. —  Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Percy,  who  gives  a  clinical  lecture 
on  Wednesday.  Dr.  M.  W.  Turner,  Monday;  Dr.  F.  A.  Davis,  Tuesday;  Dr.  M. 
M.  Pearson,  Wednesday;  Dr.  M.  E.  Mosher,  Thursday;  Dr.  E.  F.  Norcross, 
Friday;    Dr.  A.  Macdonald,  Saturday.     Open  at  10  o'clock. 

Surgical.  —  Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  A.  Boothby,  who  gives  a  clinical 
lecture  on  Monday.  Drs.  F.  L.  Emerson  and  J.  H.  Urich,  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day; Drs.  A.  H.  Powers  and  F.  P.  Batchelder,  Tuesday  and  Friday;  Drs.  H. 
DfBoyd  and  J.  E.  Briggs,  Wednesday;  Dr.  G.  D.  Bliss,  Saturday.  Open  at 
10  o'clock. 

Women's. —  Drs.  J.  S.  Shaw  and  V.  F.  Bryant,  Monday;  Drs.  A.  B.  Church 
and  M.  E.  Mann,  Tuesday;  Drs.  M.  L.  Swain  and  M.  F.  de  Normandie, 
Wednesday:  Dr.  G.  R.  Southwick,  Thursday;  Dr.  A.  B.  Church,  Friday;  Dr. 
W.  H.  White,  Saturday.     Open  at  10  o'clock. 

Children's. —  Dr.  R.  A.  Lawrence,  Monday;  Dr.  A.  M.  Chipman, Tuesday; 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bruce,  Wednesday;  Dr.  G.  E.  Cross,  Thursday;  Dr.  C.  E.  Gary, 
Friday;   Dr.  S.  A.  Jenness,  Saturday.     Open  at  10  o'clock. 
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Eye  and  Ear. —  Drs.  John  H.  Payne  and  L.  H.  Kimball,  Monday  and 
Thursday;  Dr.  A.  A.  Klein,  Tuesday  and  Friday;  Dr.  George  R.  Surfer, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.     Open  at  n  o'clock. 

Skin. —  Dr.  N.  B.  Ford,  Monday;  Drs.  J.  L.  Coffin  and  A.  H.  Powers, 
Thursday.     Open  at  io  o'clock. 

Throat. — -  Dr.  D.  G.  Woodvine,  Tuesday  and  Friday.     Open  at  io  o'clock. 

Chest.—  Drs.  H.  C.  Clapp  and  S.  Calderwood,  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Open 
at  io  o'clock. 

Nervous. —  Dr.  F.  C.  Richardson,  Monday  and  Thursday;  Dr.  W.  O. 
Ruggles,  Tuesday  and  Friday.     Open  at  1 1  o'clock. 

Rectal.—  Drs.  H.  E.  Spalding  and  F.  W.  Halsey,  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Open  at  1 1  o'clock. 

Dental. —  Dr.  K.  J.  Luttropp,  Monday  and  Thursday;  Dr.  J.  W.  Forbes, 
Tuesday;  Dr.  E.  J.  Perry,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Dr.  M.  L.  Woodward, 
Friday.     Open  at  9  o'clock. 

Genito-Urinary.—  Dr.  S.  H.  Blodgett,  Wednesday;  Dr.  O.  B.  Sanders, 
Saturday.     Open  at  10  o'clock. 

Orthopaedic. —  Dr.  George  H.  Earl,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Open  at 
10  o'clock. 

The  followering  clinics  are  specially  arranged  for  students  of 
third  and  fourth  years  :  — 

Third  Year. 

Monday,  10  to  12.  —  Surgical  (two  classes),  Dr.  Boothby. 
Tuesdays,  10  to  12.  —  Chest,  Throat,  Women's  (in  sections). 
Wednesday,  12  to  1.  —  Medical  (including  children)  (2  classes),  Dr.  Percy. 
Friday,  10  to  12.  —  Chest,  Throat,  Women's  (in  sections). 
Friday,  11-12.  —  City  Hospital  surgical  operations. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12.  —  Mass.  Homoeopathic  Hospital  sur- 
gical operations. 

Fourth  Year. 

Monday,  10  to  12.  —  Surgical  (two  classes),  Dr.  Boothby. 

Monday,  11  to  12.  —  Eye  and  Ear,  Nervous,  Rectal  (in  sections). 

Wednesday,  12  to  1.  —  Medical  (including  children)  (two  classes),  Dr. 
Percy. 

Thursday,  11  to  12.  —  Eye  and  Ear,  Nervous,  Rectal  (in  sections). 

Friday,  n  to  12.  —  City  Hospital  surgical  operations  (two  classes). 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12.  —  Mass.  Homoeopathic  Hospital  sur- 
gical operations  (two  classes). 

Every  week-day,  9  to  10,  Dental. 
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DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  among  the  various 
chairs  is  as  follows  :  — 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Professor  Conrad  Wesselhoeft.  —  Special  pathology;  description  and 
diagnosis  of  disease;  therapeutics;  methods  of  examining  patients,  and  of 
determining  the  appropriate  memedy;    clinics. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Ahlborn.  —  General  pathology,  its  relations  to  phys- 
iology;  pathological  anatomy. 

Professor  Herbert  C.  Clapp.  —  Theoretical  and  practical  course  in  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs;    clinical  instruction  in  auscultation  and  percussion. 

Professor  D.  G.  Woodvine.  —  Theoretical  and  practical  course  in  laryn- 
goscopy, rhinoscopy,  and  diseases  of  the  throat;    clinics. 

Dr.  E.  U.  Jones. — Sanitary  science,  in  its  relation  to  ventilation,  drain- 
age, etc.;    malaria  and  malarial  diseases. 

Dr.  James  Hedenberg. —  Diseases  of  children. 

Dr.  John  L.  Coffin.  —  Diseases  of  the  skin,  their  aetiology,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  therapeutics. 

Dr.  Winthrop  T.  Talbot.  —  Pathological  anatomy,  with  illustrations  from 
recent  specimens,  preparations  from  the  museum  and  drawings;  examinations 
of  secretions  and  excretions,  and  laboratory  work  with  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Maurice  W.  Turner.  —  Assistant  in  pathology  and  therapeutics; 
examinations  and  quizzes. 

Materia  Medica. 

Professor  J.  Heber  Smith. —  The  toxicological,  pathogenetic  and  thera- 
peutic relationship  of  drugs;  the  application  of  homoeopathic  provings;  the 
past  and  present  uses  of  drugs  by  other  than  homoeopathic  practitioners. 

Associate  Professor  Fred  B.  Percy.  —  Additional  lectures  and  frequent 
oral  examinations  in  this  department;    clinical  lectures. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Clapp.  —  Practical  course  on  pharmaceutics  and  medical  pre- 
parations. 

Surgery. 

Professor  I.  T.  Talbot.  —  General  principles  of  surgery  and  surgical  patho- 
logy; pathological  conditions  necessitating  operations;  surgical  operations 
in  detail;  methods  of  treatment  before,  during,  and  after  operations;  con- 
servative methods  and  measures. 

Associate  Professor  Horace  Packard.  —  Lectures  upon  operative  surgery; 
practical  illustrations;    surgical  clinics. 
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Associate  Professor  Alonzo  Boothby.  —  Surgical  diagnosis,  clinical  lec- 
tures. 

Dr.  yames  B.  Bell.  —  Tumors,  and  special  lectures  upon  operative  surgery. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hayward.  —  Fractures  and  dislocations,  their  diagnosis,, 
reduction,  and  subsequent  treatment;  gunshot  wounds. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Emerson.  —  Minor  surgery,  splints,  bandaging,  and  surgical 
applications. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Smith. — A  special  course  on  venereal  diseases. 

Obstetrics. 

Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft.  —  Midwifery,  discussions  of  cases  reported 
by  students,  and  other  cases  from  practice ;  diseases  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the 
puerperal  state;    obstetrical  therapeutics. 

Associate  Professor  George  R.  Soulhwick.  —  Systematic  course  of  practical 
and  theoretical  midwifery;  operative  midwifery,  including  a  full  course  of 
operations  on  the  cadaver,  and  exercises  with  the  manikin.  This  course  has 
been  made  very  complete,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  operations  are  an- 
nually performed  by  the  Seniors  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of 
Dr.  Southwick. 

Dr.  George  H.  Earl.  —  Recitations  from  text -books,  quizzes  and  examina- 
tions on  lectures.  Instruction  at  the  bed-side  of  parturient  women  will  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  practical  work  in  this  department.  During  the  past  year 
upwards  of  two  hundred  cases  of  obstetrics  have  been  attended  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class. 

Diseases  of  Women. 

Professor  A.  B.  Church.  —  Lectures  didactic  and  clinical,  with  practical 
illustrations  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Nervous  Diseases. 

Professor -Edward  P.  Colby.  —  The  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system;  special  causes  affecting  it  ;  pathogenetic  and  therapeutic  action  of 
drugs  in  nervous  affections;    diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Richardson.  —  Clinical  instruction  in  nervous  diseases. 

Insanity. 

Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine.  —  Didactic  and  clinical  lectures.  Instruction  in 
the  special  anatomy  involved  in  mental  affections.  Clinical  visits  to  Westbor- 
ough  Insane  Hospital  with  instruction  by  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  George  S. 
Adams. 

Ophthalmology. 

Professor  H.  C.  Angell.  —  General  view  of  the  science;  optical  defects; 
diagnosis,  surgical   and  medical  treatment  of   diseases   of  the   eye,  especially 
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such  as  are  likely  to  come  under   the  care  of  the  general  practitioner;   the 
relations  of  general  disease  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Associate  Professor  John  H.  Payne.  — Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye; 
pathology  :  presentation  of  clinical  cases. 

Otology. 

Professor  H.  P.  Bellows.  —  Special  anatomy  of  the  ear;  its  normal  condi- 
tion;  methods  of  examination;    pathological  conditions;    diagnosis;   treatment. 

Physiology. 

Dr.  George  E.  May. —  Scope  of  human  and  comparative  physiology; 
normal  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Experiments  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  physiological  laboratory. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Batchelder.  —  Quizzes  and  examinations.  Recitations  in  "  Mar- 
tin's Human  Body." 

Anatomy. 

Professor  John  P.  Sutherland.  —  Human  anatomy,  general,  descriptive, 
and  topographical  ;  anatomical  demonstrations  ;  embryology  ;  histology  ; 
practical  work  with  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Winfleld  S.  Smith.  —  Lectures,  recitations,  and  quizzes  on  osteology, 
arthrology,  myology,  angiology,  and  neurology. 

Drs.  A.  Howard  Powers  and  N.  L.  Damon.  —  Demonstrations  on  the 
cadaver,  with  superintendence  and  practical  instruction  in  dissections. 

History  and  Methodology  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Nichols.  —  History  of  theories  of  disease  and  health 
among  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present;  rise  and  history  of 
the  medical  sciences;  the  main  points  in  the  different  systems  of  medicine; 
arguments  for  the  superiority  of  the  homoeopathic  system;  explanation  of  its 
main  features,  etc. 

General  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

Processor  Edwin  E.  Calder.  —  The  general  principles  of  chemistry,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  nomenclature  and  latest  researches;  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  chemical  processes;  experiments,  analytical  and  synthethical; 
analysis  of  urine;   toxicology;    the  preparation  of  chemical  drugs. 

Courses  in  experimental  chemistry  and  chemical  manipulation  are  given 
in  the  laboratory. 
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Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Everett  W.  Burdett,  LI.  B.  —  Legal  relations  of  physicians  to  patients, 
institutions,  and  the  community;  suits  for  malpractice;  expert  testimony; 
abortion;   poisoning;   sudden  death;   professional  secrets. 

Dietetics. 

Dr.  George  B.  Rice.  —  The  preparation,  character  and  quality  of  foods  and 
their  adaptability  in  various  forms  of  disease.  Special  practical  instruction  is 
given  to  the  first  year's  class  in  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food  for  the 
sick  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  New  England  Kitchen  by  Miss  Marion  Dan- 
iell  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

SPECIAL   LECTURES. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Halsey.  —  Etiology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
rectum. 

Lectures  and  instruction  on  other  special  subjects  will  be  given  during 
the  year,-  as  necessity  requires  or  occasion  presents. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  first  part  of  the  lecture  is  often  devoted  to  a  brief  oral  ex- 
amination or  resume  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the  pre- 
ceding lecture.  In  several  chairs  the  assistant  meets  with  the 
class  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  carefully  reviews  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  lectures,  explaining  any  doubtful  points.  Quiz 
classes  have  been  organized  among  the  students  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  they  have  proved  very  serviceable  in  more 
thoroughly  impressing  the  instruction  upon  the  student's  mind. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination  is  held  on  the  studies 
finished  during  the  term.  The  student  is  required  to  complete 
the  studies  of  one  year  before  entering  upon  those  of  the  next. 
Should  he,  however,  fail  in  one,  or  at  most  two,  studies,  having 
passed  the  others  creditably,  he  will  be  allowed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year  to  complete  his  examination.  The 
final  examinations  of  the  Senior  year  are  held  at  stated  times  dur- 
ing the  last  term  preceding  Commencement.  After  the  final  ex- 
mination  in  each  chair,  the   student,  provided  he  has  passed  sue- 
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cessfully,  receives  a  card  stating  the  percentage  he  has  therein 
attained.  Fifty  per  cent  will  be  required  from  each  chair  in 
order  to  pass  ;  but  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent  from  all  the 
chairs  will  be  required  in  order  to  enable  a  student  to  graduate. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  different  branches  for  the  year  1892-93,  will  be  held  on 
the  following  days  :  — 

Professor  C.  Wesselhoeft,  Monday,  May  22. 

Professor  Ahlborn,  Saturday,  May  27. 

Professor  Smith,  Wednesday,  May  24. 

Professor  Angell,  Monday,  April  17. 

Professor  Clapp,  Wednesday,  April  19. 

Professor  Calder,  General  Chemistry,  Wednesday,  March  8. 

Professor  Calder,  Medical  Chemistry,  Saturday,  March  1 1. 

Professor  Woodvine,  Wednesday,  March  22. 

Professor  Bellows,  Wednesday,  January  4. 

Professor  Church,  Friday,  March  10. 

Professor  Sutherland,  Monday,  June  5. 

Professor  Colby,  Monday,  May  29. 

Professor  Coffin,  Saturday,  March  25. 

Associate  Professor  Southwick,  Monday,  June  5. 

Associate  Professor  Packard,  Saturday,  May  20. 

Dr.  May,  Monday,  June  5. 

Dr.  Emerson,  Wednesday,  May  31. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Smith,  Monday,  May  29. 

Dr.  Batchelder,  Saturday,  May  27. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Talbot,  Saturday,  May  27. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  ETC. 

The  following  are  opened  to  the  student  without  charge  :  — 

1.  The  Library  of  the  School  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  volumes, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works  in  medicine  and  the 
collateral  sciences,  including  text-books  and  works  of  reference,  of  which  a 
printed  and  also  a  card  catalogue  has  been  prepared.  There  are  also  several 
thousand  monographs  and  pamphlets.  The  Library  in  the  new  College 
building  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  medical  reading  and  study.   " 

2.  Two  Reading  Rooms  have  been  fitted  up,  one  supplied  with  many  of 
the  leading  medical  journals  and  current  literature,  the  other  with  works  of 
reference,  to  which  the  students  may  have  daily  access. 
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3.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  No  collection  in  America 
equals  this,  either  in  extent  or  value;  but  one,  the  Congressional,  is  com- 
parable with  it.  Even  as  to  strictly  medical  works,  it  is  said  to  be  outranked 
by  but  two  in  the  country,  —  one,  that  of  the  Surgeon-General  in  Washington, 
and  the  other,  a  special  collection  in  Pennsylvania.  Students  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  by  the  Dean  to  enable  them  to  procure  a  ticket  at  the 
Library  which  will  admit  them  to  privileges  in  the  medical  department. 

4.  The  Reading  Room  of  the  Public  Library.  More  than  four  hundred 
periodicals,  including  leading  medical  journals  (American  and  European), 
are  here  accessible. 

A  legacy  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt  provides  by  its 
income  medical  text-books  for  woman  students  who  need  them. 
The  trustees  of  this  fund  have  placed  its  income  under  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  this  School,  and  books  are  loaned  to  these  stu- 
dents during  the  term  time. 

The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture  which 
Boston  affords  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory, its  course  of  scientific  and  lherary  lectures,  its  classical  and 
popular  concerts,  and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an  aggregate  of 
general  educational  agencies  whose  value  to  the  earnest  and  am- 
bitious student  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

HAHNEMANN  AND  GREGORY  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies,  composed  respectively  of  the  men  and  women 
students,  hold  frequent  meetings  in  the  College  building,  at  which 
are  discussed  important  medical  subjects.  These  discussions  often 
serve  to  emphasize  more  clearly  and  impressively  the  teachings 
of  the  School,  and  also  to  develop  closer  habits  of  thought  and 
expression. 

THE    MEDICAL    STUDENT. 

This  journal  published  under  the  direction  of  the  students,  is 
issued  monthly  during  the  school  year.  It  contains  matters  of 
importance  to  the  students  and  school,  and  also  reports  of  lec- 
tures and  essays  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 

MUSEUM. 

The  fine  museum  in  the  new  building  allows  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  many  valuable    specimens   already  secured. 
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Preparations  in  wax,  illustrative  of  anatomical  structures  and 
pathological  conditions,  have  been  made  expressly  for  this  School. 
The  collection  of  anatomical,  pathological,  and  physiological 
specimens  is  large  and  steadily  increasing ;  while  the  histological 
and  microscopical  cabinets  contain  many  rare  and  beautiful 
illustrations.  The  friends  of  the  school  will  subserve  its  interests 
by  procuring  and  forwarding  to  the  Museum  any  suitable  speci- 
mens, which  will  be  carefully  preserved. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Bachelor 
of  Surgery  must  have  studied  medicine  three  full  years,  the  last  of 
the  three  in  this  School,  and  must  have  passed  examinations  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  first  three  years  in  the  School,  with  a 
minimum  average  of  eighty  per  cent. 

The  candidate  for  Bachelor  of  Medicine  must  have  attained 
eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  and 
the  candidate  for  Bachelor  of  Surgery  eighty-five  per  cent,  in 
Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  the  prescribed  course  of  this  School, 
and  passed  its  regular  examinations,  must  present  evidence  of 
having  studied  medicine  during  four  years,  with  competent  in- 
struction ;  of  having  attended  at  least  three  full  and  reputable 
courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in  this  school ;  and  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.  All  candidates  must  apply 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  1893,  and, 
together  with  the  graduation  fee  and  all  tickets  of  study  and  ex- 
aminations, each  one  must  then  present  an  original  autograph 
thesis  of  at  least  twenty  written  pages  upon  some  theme  connected 
with  the  studies  of  the  School.  Upon  the  margin  of  the  thesis 
shall  be  noted  the  authorities  for  all  facts  or  opinions  stated, 
whether  derived  from  personal  observation,  from  the  teachings  of 
any  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  from  any  author,  specifying  in  the 
latter  case  the   work  and   page.     They  must  also  be  prepared 
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publicly  to  defend  before  the  Faculty  the  facts  or  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  their  theses. 

TUITION    FEES. 


Matriculation  (paid  but  once)  ..... 

Tickets  for  one  year,  including  three  lecture  terras 
Tickets  for  graduates  of  other  medical  colleges,  one  year 
*Chemical  Laboratory    ....... 

Operative  obstetrics  (fourth  year)    ..... 

Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery 
Graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  ..... 


$5  oo 

IOO  oo 
IOO  oo 

5  oo 
10  oo 

5  oo 
30  00 

Dissecting  material  will  be  furnished  at  cost,  about  five  dollars 
for  each  part. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  each  will  be  made  with  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  to  cover  breakages  or  loss  of  specimens  loaned. 
The  balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  respective 
courses. 

Post-graduate  students  may  take  single  courses  by  payment 
of  matriculation  fee  and  twenty  dollars  for  each  course  taken. 

All  tickets  must  be  paid  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Students  can  live  as  economically  in  Boston  as  in  any  city  of 
its  size  ;  and  personal  expenses  will  be  determined  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  room  need  not  exceed  from  five  to  seven 
dollars  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs,  the  expense  of 
board  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  four  dollars -per  week  in 
some  departments  of  the  University. 

The  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  arranged 
at  convenient  hours  for  students  living  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
cities  or  towns  on  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads. 

Season  tickets  on  some  of  the  railroads  can  be  obtained  by 
students  at  reduced  rates.  Inquiry  regarding  students'  tickets 
should  be  made  at  the  railroad  offices,  and  not  at  the  offices  of  the 
School. 

*  The  fee  of  five  dollars  covers  only  the  material  used  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.     Unus- 
ual breakage  will  be  charged  extra. 
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REFECTORY. 


A  lunch-room  has  been  established  in  the  College  building  for 
the  purpose  of  providing,  at  cost  price,  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
mid-day  lunch,  with  hot  soup,  tea  and  coffee,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  students  who  board  at  a  distance.  It  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  ETC. 

Garfield  Scholarship.  —  A  fund  has  been  contributed,  the  in- 
come of  which  will  be  used  to  aid,  by  scholarship,  such  young  men 
as  the  Faculty  may  deem  most  worthy.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  will  add  to  this  fund  yearly. 

Wade  Scholarships.  —  A  limited  number  of  scholarships,  re- 
sulting from  the  income  of  the  Wade  Fund,  bequeathed  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  and  worthy  young  women,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  officers  of  the  School,  and  will  be  available  to  such  as  require 
assistance. 

Alumni  Scholarships.  —  Two  scholarships  have  been  provided 
by  the  alumni  of  the  School,  which  will  be  awarded  to  applicants, 
in  accordance  with  rules  established  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Fenno  Tudor  Loa?i  Fund. — This  fund,  left  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Fenno  Tudor,  to  aid  women  in  the  Medical  School,  will  be 
loaned,  in  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  to  meritorious  women 
students,  upon  suitably  indorsed  notes,  bearing  interest  at  six 
per  cent. 

George  Russell  Loan  Fund.  —  This  fund,  left  by  the  late  Dr. 
George  Russell,  will  be  loaned,  in  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  meritorious  men  students,  upon  suitably  indorsed  notes, 
bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

There  are  also  several  positions  in  which  successful  and  worthy 
applicants,  whether  men  or  women,  may  receive  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

Among  these  are  the  following  :  — 

House  Physicians  and  House  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital.  —  Although  this  institution  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  School,  yet  for  several  years  these  positions 
have  been  filled  by  students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  of  study, 
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and  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  Hospital  requires  an  addi- 
tional number  of  assistants.  The  successful  candidates  receive 
board  and  lodging,  and  valuable  clinical  advantages  in  the  Hos- 
pital, for  the  term  of  one  year.  Applicants  will  present  them- 
selves on  the  third  Wednesday  of  February,  May,  October,  and 
December. 

Westborough  Insane  Rospital.  — The  positions  of  internes  and 
special  students  are  open  to  applicants  of  this  school. 

The  Consumptives'  yome.  —  Appointments  have  been  made 
in  this  institution,  which,  aside  from  the  pecuniary  aid  furnished, 
afford  excellent  opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  special  disease 
treated. 

Resident  Physicians  and  Resident  Surgeons  to  the  College  Dis- 
pensary. —  The  incumbents  secure  rooms,  rent  free,  a  small 
salary,  and  have  very  valuable  opportunities  for  seeing  practice. 

The  Assistants  to  the  Librarian,  Janitor  and  Professors  receive 
aid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 

Other  positions  are  created,  as  the  interests  of  the  School 
demand. 

In  pursuance  of  an  enabling  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  was,  in  1874, 
united  with  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Any  information  on  special  subjects  connected  with  the  School 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D., 

66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 
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Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende. 

Romce  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles; 
Adjecere  bona?  pauldplus  artis  Athena?, 
Scilicet  ut possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  sylvas  Academi  qua>rere  veritm 
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Organized  1874.. 


FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  consists  of  the  University  Senate, 
—  i.  e.,  of  all  regular  Professors  of  the  different  Faculties,  —  together  with  such 
additional  instructors  as  the  work  of  the  School  may  from  time  to  time  require 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LL.  D.,  Dean. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

HENRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

HOWARD   P.  BELLOWS,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Faculty  of  Larv. 

SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  LL.  B.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

AUGUSTUS   H.  BUCK,  A.  M.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

EDWIN  E.  CALDER,  A.  B.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

ADALINE  B.  CHURCH,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.  D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

OLIN  A.  CURTIS,  S.  T.  D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

DANIEL  DORCHKSTER,  Jun.,  Ph.  D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

CHARLES  H.  FERNALD,  Ph.  D.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

CHARLES   A.  GOESSMANN,  Ph.  D.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  A.  M.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

FRANK  GOODWIN,  LL.  B.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

WILLIAM   E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  B.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

EDWARD  N.  KIRBY,  A.  B.,  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

THOMAS  B.    LINDSAY,  Ph.  D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

SAMUEL  T.  MAYNARD,  Sc.  B.,  Faculty  of  Agriculhcre. 

HINKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  B.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

CHARLES  THEO.  RUSSELL,  A.  M.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

GEORGE  E.  SAGE,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 
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HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 
J.  HEBER  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine.. 
JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
I.  TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.  T.  D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 
CHARLES  S.  WALKER,  Ph.  D.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 
CLARENCE  D.  WARNER,  Sc.  B.,  Faculty  of  Agnculhire. 
CONRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
DENTON  G.  WOODVINE,  M.  D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTORS  AND  EXAMINERS. 
MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.  D.,  in  Legal  Sciences. 
CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  Sc.  B.,  in  Physics. 
JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  in  Romance  Philology. 
WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,  in  Pedagogics. 
ALPHEUS  HYATT,  Sc.  B.,  in  Biology  and  Zoology. 
LEWIS  M.  NORTON,  Ph.  D.,  in  Chemistry. 
WILLIAM  H.  NILES,  Ph.  D.,  A.  M.,  in  Geology. 
MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.  D.,  in  Teutonic  Philology. 
BALFOUR  H.  VAN  VLECK,  Sc.  B.,  in  Physiology  and  Botany. 

STUDENTS. 

CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    DEGREES    OF    MASTER   OF    ARTS 
AND  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Abercrombie,  Edward  Everett,  A.  B.  (Wesleyan  Univ.), 

1889  ;  S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892 Hampden. 

Antrim,  Ernest  Irving,  A.  B.   {DePauw  Univ.),    1889; 

A .  M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1890 Boston. 

Arbuckle,  William  Perry,  A.  B.  {Oberlin  Col.),  1885.  .    Mercer,  Penn. 
Ashley,  John  Pritchard,  A.   B.  {Ohio    Wesleyan   Univ.), 

1890 Boston. 

Bailey,  Solon,  Irving,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  188 1  ;  A.  M. 

{Bostoit  Univ.),  1884 Cambridge. 

Baldwin,  Foy  Spencer,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1888,  Jacob 

Sleeper  Fellow,  1892-93 Berlin,  Germany. 

Belknap,  John  Franklin,  A.  B.  {Nat.  Normal  Univ.).  .  .Aoyaina,  fapan. 

Bixby,  Almira,  A.  B.  {Boston  Umv),  1891 Boston. 

Blackett,  Charles  Wesley,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1888.  .Natick. 
Boyers,  Simon  Leonard,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ),  1887  ; 

S.  T.  B.  (  Vanderbilt  Univ.),  1890 Boston. 

Bowman,  Mortimer  Heman,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881,  Felton,  Del. 
Brewster,  Edward  Thompson,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.), 

1882  ;  S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1886 Columbus,  O. 
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Bronson,    John    Dillon,    A.  B.  {Cornell   Col.),    S.  T.  B. 

{Boston  Univ.),  1888 Boston. 

Brown,  Seldon  Lester,  A.  B.  {Wesleyan  Univ.),  1879.  .  .  Welleslev  Hills. 

Bullock,  Charles  Jesse,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1889 Wellesley  Hills. 

Butler,  Harry  Grant,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1891 East  Saugus. 

Chamberlain,  Florence,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892 Roslindale. 

Clarke,  Mabell  Shippie,  A.  B.  {Boston   Univ.),  1887 Jamaica  Plain. 

Cobb,  Cora  Stanwood,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1891 Newton  Highlands. 

Coburn,  Helen  Gertrude,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1888..  .Chelsea. 
Cogswell,  Bertha  Louise,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),   1892.  .  .  Cambridgeport. 
Cook,  William  Fletcher,  A.  M.  {DePauw  Univ.),  1882,  Wakefield. 
Corkhill,    Emma    Kate,    A.  B.    {Low a    Wesleyan   Univ.) 

1889 Mt.  Pleasant,  La. 

Corson,  Frederick  Harrison,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1882,  E.  Rochester,  A7".  H 

Dame,  Elizabeth  May,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),   1884 Lynn. 

Davidson,  JEric  Adolphus,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.), 

1888 Cambridgeport. 

Dearborn,  Josiah  Weare,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth  Col.),  1870,  Everett. 

Davis.  Ida  Sabin,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1889 Newton  Centre. 

Dillingham,  Fannie  Bent,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1891. .  .Aubnrndale. 
Downes,  Lillian  Elizabeth,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1886,  Roxbury. 
Downes,    William    Ephraim     Daniel,    A.  B.    {Harvard 

Univ.),   1891 Pelham  Manor,  N  Y. 

Dunn,  George  Ainsworth,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1889.  .Gardner. 

Dutton,  Charles  Henry,  A.  B.  (Amherst  Col.) Ashland. 

Dutton,  John  Wesley,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1890 Chicago,  III. 

Eaton,  Walter  Samuel,  A.  B.  (Syracuse  Univ.),  1887..  .Revere. 

Eaton,  Willis  Leander,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1892 Waltham. 

Emerson,  John  Hesse,  A.  B.  {Wesleyan   Univ.),  1870; 

S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ  ),  1874 Newton  Upper  Falls. 

Emery,  Stephen,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1890 Medford. 

Evans,  George  William,  A.  B.  {Harvard  Col.),  1883.  .  .Boston. 

Faville,  Henry,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ?),  1891 La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Faville,  John,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1891 Appleton,  Wis. 

Fearing,  Clarence  White,  A.  B.  {Amherst  Col.),  1875; 

A.  M.  (Amherst  Col.),  1879 South  Weymouth. 

Fisher,  Anna  Bryant    Caldwell,    A.  B.   (Boston   Univ.), 

1888 Charlestown. 

Freeman,  Luther,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1889..    Boston. 

French,  Nathaniel  Stowers,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ),  1881,  Roxhcry. 
Grant,  George  Alexander,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),   1879.  •  West  Dennis. 
Hagar,  Joseph  Clarence,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1886. .  .  .  Cincinnati,  0. 
Hamilton,  Franklin  Eliner  Ellsworth,  A.  B.   (Harvard 

Univ.),  1887,  S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892 Boston. 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1887,  Lowell. 
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Harriman,  Shepherd  Fisher,  A.  B.  {Nat.  Normal  Sch.) ; 

S.  T.  B.  {Boston   Univ.),  1879 Wapping,  Conn. 

Harrington,  Charlotte,  A.  B.  {Boston   Univ.),  1885 Worcester. 

Harshman,  Charles  Wm.,  A.  B.  (  Western  Reserve  Sem.),  Boston. 
Headland,     Isaac    Taylor,    A.   B.     (Mt.     Union    Col.)  ; 

S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1890 Peking,  China. 

Hoag,  Martha,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1889 ;  A.  M.  {Boston 

Univ.),  1890 Boston. 

Holman,  Frederick  Opal,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881.  ..Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Holmes,  Clement  Elton,  A.  B.  {Franklin  Col.),  1886.  ..New  Athens,  0. 

Honey,  George,  A.  B.  {Victoria  Univ.),  1889 Boston. 

Hoover,    Harmon    Jacob,    A.  B.  {Baker    Univ.),    1887, 

S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892 El  Paso,  Texas. 

Hurlburt,  Rollo  Franklin,  A.  B.  {Cornell  Col.),  1882  ...Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
Hutchinson,  Bennett  Wertz,  A.  B.  {Ohio   Wes.   Univ.), 

1883  ;  S.  T.  B.  {Boston   Univ.),  1887 Mansfield. 

Hutchinson,   Oliver  Wertz,  A.  B.  {Ohio    Wes.    Univ.), 

1882  ;  S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1888. = Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Jefferson,   Charles  Edward,  A.  B.    {Ohio  Wes.    Univ.), 

1882  ;  S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1887 Chelsea. 

Johnson,  Harry  Mason,  A.  B.  {De  Pauw  Univ.),  1890.. Boston. 
Kaufman,  Matthias  Sailor,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.), 

1874 East  Bridgewater. 

Kendrick,  Eliza  Hall,  A.  B.  {Wellesley  Col.),  1885 Newton. 

Kingsbury,  Mary  Melinda,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1890 ..  Chestnut  Hill. 
Knight,    Frederick   Harrison,  A.  B.  {Dartmouth    Col.), 

1882  ;   S.  T.  B.  {Boston    Univ.),  1885 Springfield. 

Lamb,  Emma  Louisa,  A.  B.  {De  Pauw  Univ.),  1892.  .  ..Boston. 
Larmour,  James  Matthew,  A.  B.  {Victoria  Univ.),  1889.  .Boston. 

Latham,  Azubah  Julia,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1888 Lancaster. 

Lewis,  James  Mahlon,  A.  B.  {De   Pauw   Univ.),   1886; 

S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1890 Dunkirk,  Ind. 

Lowd,  Emma  Fuller,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1887 Salem. 

Mears-Norris,  Lucie  Maria,  A.  B.  {Boston,  Univ.),  1891  .Allentown,  Pa. 
Metcalf,  Frank  Johnson,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1886. . .  .Ashland. 

Mars,  Gerhardt,  A.  B.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Boston. 

Miller,  Renetts  Carren,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Boston. 

Mills,  Mabel  Olive,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1890 Far7nington,  Me. 

Moulton,  Annie  Cowles,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892.  .  .  .Lynn. 
Muller,Edward  William,  A  B.  {Central 'Wes. Univ.),  1890. Boston. 
Murphy,  George  Howard,  A. B.  {De  Pauw  Univ.),  1888.  Boston. 

Odell,  Willis  Paterson,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880 Buffalo,  N   Y. 

O'Hagan,  Anne,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1890 Boston. 

Osgood,  Abner  Merrill,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1878;  A.M. 

{Boston  Univ.),  1880 Somerville. 
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Palmer,  Byron,  A.  B.  {Ohio   Wes.  Univ.),  1885 Ashtabula,  0. 

Parker,  Grace  Hopkins,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1892..  .  .Providence,  R.  I. 
Perrin,  Willard  Taylor,  A.  B.  (Harvard  Col.) ;  S.  T.  B. 

{Boston  Univ.),  1874 Worcester. 

Powell,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  A.  B.  (Mich.  Univ.) Italy. 

Putnam,  Augusta  Newhall,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1891.  Lynn. 

Rand,  Mary  Amanda,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1886 Somerville. 

Richards,  Clift  Rogers,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1888 East  Marshfield. 

Richardson,  Lilla  Adams,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1884.  ..Newtonville. 

Rigdon,  Jonathan,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1891 Danville,  Ind. 

Roberts,  Martha  Lizzie,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1886 Salem. 

Root,  Eliza  Charlie,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1890 Boston. 

Rounds,  Fred  Leonard,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892 Leonia,  N.  J. 

Serex,  Frederick,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892 Jamaica  Plain. 

Shepherd,  Florence  Dombey,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1892. Lynn. 
Smith,  James  Franklin,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.),  1876.Be/-ea,  0. 
Snow,  Charles  Thompson,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1891 .  .Franklin,  N.  Y. 
Snow,  William  Brackett,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1885  .  .  .Boston. 
Spaulding,  Charles  Edward,  A.  B.  (Wesleyan   Univ.).  .'  .Boston. 

Stecker,  Daniel,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.),  1890 Boston. 

Steele,  Wilbur  Fisk,  A.  B.  (Syracuse  Univ.),  1872  ;  A.M. 

187 5 Berlin,  Gei-many. 

Stephens,  Herbert  Taylor,  A.  B.  {Adrian  Col.),  1889.  .  .Boston. 
Symonds,  Anna  Louise,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1892. .  .  .Lynn. 
Talbot,  Thomas  Mason,  A.  B.  (  Toronto  Univ.),  1887. .  .  Virden,  Manitoba. 
Thomas,  Helen  Louisa,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1890.  . .  .  Campello. 

Tilton,  Charles,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1880 Detroit,  Mich. 

Trout,  William  Warren,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ),  1881. Boston. 
Upham,  Frederick  Norman,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ),  1883; 

D.  B.  (Drezv  Theo.  Se?ninary),  1885 Reading. 

Van  Kirk,  James  William,  A.  B.  (Aft.  Union  Col.),  1S91. Boston. 
Van  Pelt,  John  Robert,  A.  B.  (///.  Wes.    Univ),  1882; 

S.  T.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1887 University  Park,  Col. 

Walker,  Rollin  Hough,  A.  B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ),  1888  ; 

S.  T.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1892 , Boston. 

Warren,  Anna  Merrick,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1891..  .  .Cambridgeport. 

Warren,  Winifred,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1891 Cambridgeport. 

Wellington,  Mary  Jane,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1887.  .  ..Newtonville. 

Wenzel,  John,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ),  1891 Ashland. 

Wheat,  Frank  Irving,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ),  1887 Boston. 

Whitaker,  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  A.  B.  {Wesleyan  Univ), 

1865 >  A.  M.  ( Wesleyan  Univ.),  1867 Lynn. 

Whitaker,  Samuel  Edgar,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ)  1890.  .  .Boston. 
Wilde,  Arthur   Herbert,   A.   B.   (Boston    Univ.),    1887; 

S.  T.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1891 Evanston,  III. 
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Willis,  Elbridge  Root,  A.  B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.)  1876..  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Wing,  Mabel  Rosamond,  A.  B.  (Wellesley  Col.),  1887  .  .  Wellesley. 
Woodworth,  Mabel  Eunice,  A.  B.  {Boston  Univ.),  iSgi./amaica  Plain. 
Young,  Bertha  Gertrude,  A.  B.  (Boston  Univ.),  r888..  .  Winchester. 

DESIGN   AND    SCOPE. 

This  School  is  designed,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  of  whatsoever  college,  who,  with  little  or  no  direct  reference 
to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional  life,  may  desire  to  receive 
post-graduate  instruction  in  this  University;  and,  secondly,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  graduates  in  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  or 
other  professional  course,  who  may  wish  to  broaden  and  supple- 
ment their  professional  culture  by  courses  of  study  in  related 
sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  It  is  the  department  which 
crowns  and  unifies  the  entire  University. 

Being  a  department  for  elective  post-graduate  study  only,  the 
School  will  present  no  strictly  prescribed  courses.  All  candidates 
for  degrees,  however,  will  be  advised  with  respect  to  their  studies, 
and  will  receive  a  degree  only  after  pursuing  a  course  approved 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  exam 
ination  upon  it. 

When  fully  organized,  the  instruction  presented  will  include 
all  branches  of  knowledge  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  universal 
post-graduate  school. . 

To  qualified  specialists  it  will  aim  to  provide,  as  rapidly  as 
resources  shall  permit,  thorough  instruction  in  — 

All  Cultivated  Languages  and  their  Literatures. 

All  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

All  Theological,  Legal,  and  Medical  Studies. 

All  Fiiie  Arts,  properly  so  called. 

All  branches  of  Special  Historical  Study,  etc. 

For  qualified  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will  be 
provided  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  Universal  Sciences.  Under 
this  term  are  included  all  those  disciplines  in  which  the  matter 
common  to  several  special  sciences  is  treated  as  a  larger  whole. 
When  this  is  done  genetically,  there  results,  according  to  the 
method  employed,  a  universal,  or  a  comparative,  history  of  the 
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matter  treated ;  when  statically,  a  universal,  or  a  comparative, 
science  of  it ;  when  philosophically,  a  universal,  or  a  compara- 
tive, philosophy  of  it.  Here,  therefore,  belong  such  sciences  as 
these  :  — 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  of  Languages. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philology. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Language,  or  Philos- 
ophy of  Language  universally  considered. 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  of  Religions. 

Universal  or  Co?nparative  Theology. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion  universally  co?isidered. 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  of  Laws. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Jurispncdence. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  Philosophy 
of  Law  universally  considered. 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  by  Societies. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Sociology. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Society,  or  Philosophy 
of  Society  universally  considered. 

These  sciences  are  all  of  recent  birth,  but  all  of  them  are  legit- 
imate children  of  the  new  science  and  new  methods  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     Others  are  sure  to  follow. 

CURRENT  INSTRUCTION. 
Some  members  of  the  School  pursue  in  absentia  recommended 
courses  of  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  presenting 
themselves  from  time  to  time  for  examination.  Others  follow  an 
approved  selection  from  the  advanced  courses  of  the  University, 
enjoying  as  residents  access  to  the  libraries  and  other  advantages 
of  the  city..  In  such  cases  the  student  attends  the  classes  of  the 
department  to  which  his  studies  belong,  and  if  he  desires  to  take 
work  additional  to  that  of  the  classes,  he  will  be  directed  and 
superintended  in  such  extra  work.  With  the  approbation  of  the 
Dean,  previously  obtained,  any  of  the  following  advanced  elec- 
tives  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  other  departments  of  the 
University  count  toward  an  advanced  degree  :  — 
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Philosophical  Courses. 

i.     Philosophy  of  Theism.     Fall  term  (four  hours  a  week). 

2.  Theory  of  Thought.     Fall  term  (four  hours). 

3.  Theory  of  Knowledge.     Winter  term  (four  hours). 

4.  Philosophy  of  Ethics.     Winter  term  (four  hours). 

5.  General  Metaphysics,  or  Theory  of  Being.  Spring  term 
(four  hours). 

6.  Discussions  in  Psychology.     Spring  term  (four  hours). 
All  of  the  above  courses  are  by  Dean  Bowne. 

7.  History  of  Philosophy.  Prof.  Warren.  Spring  term  (four 
hours). 

All  of  these  courses  presuppose  at  least  an  elementary  course 
in  psychology  and  logic. 

Courses  2,  3  and  5  constitute  a  series  and  must  be  taken  in 
that  order. 

8.  Intro ductio7i  to  History  of  Religions,  Comparative  Theology, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  President  Warren.  Through- 
out the  year  (three  hours). 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  class  room,  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  these  courses  are  required  to  do  collateral  critical  read- 
ing and  to  write  appropriate  theses.  This  work  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  course.  Seminary  work  is  also  arranged  for  students 
ready  for  it. 

Courses  in  Language. 

1.  Sanskrit.     Professor  Lindsay.    Throughout  the  year  (two 
hours). 

2.  Hebrew.      Professor   Mitchell.     Throughout   the   year 
(three  hours). 

3.      Other  Semitic  Languages.     Assyrian,  Arabic,  Samaritan, 
etc.     Professor  Mitchell.     Throughout  the  year. 

4.  New    Testament  Greek.     Professor  Buell.     Throughout 
the  year  (two  hours). 

5.  Advanced  Greek.    Professor  Buck.    Throughout  the  year 
(two  hours). 

6.  Advance\d  Latin.     Professor   Lindsay.     Throuhout   the 
year  (two  hours). 
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7.  Advanced  Ge?-man.     Dr.  Perrin.     Throughout  the  year 
(two  hours). 

8.  Advanced  French.     Mr.   Geddes.     Throughout  the  year 
(two  hours). 

9.  Italian.    Mr.  Geddes.    Throughout  the  year  (two  hours) . 

10.  Spanish.      Mr.    Geddes.       Throughout    the    year    (two 
hours). 

11.  Anglo-Saxon.     Dr.  Perrin.     Winter  term  (two  hours). 
Instruction  can  also  be  furnished  in   Old  French,  Portuguese, 

Italian  Dialects,  etc. 

Courses  in  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

1.  Calculus.      Professor   Coit.     Winter  term   (two  hours). 
Spring  term  (three  hours). 

2.  Modern  Higher  Algebra  or  Quaternions.     Professor  Coit. 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  (two  hours). 

3.  Biology.     Professor  Hyatt,     Fall  term  (four  hours). 

4.  Zoology.     Professor  Hyatt.     Winter  term  (three  hours). 

5.  Chemistry.     Professor  Norton.    Spring  term  (six  hours). 

6.  Physics.      Professor    Cross.      Winter   and    spring   terms 
(five  hours). 

7.  Botany.     Mr.  Van  Vleck.     Spring  term  (two  hours) . 

8.  The  Physiology   of  the    Vertebrates.     Mr.   Van   Vleck. 
Spring  term  (two  hours). 

Any  desired  amount  of  laboratory  practice  can  be  afforded. 

Miscellaneous  Courses. 

1.  Roman  law.     Mr.  Fall.     Spring  term  (two  hours). 

2.  English  literature.     Professor  Dorchester.     Throughout 
the  year  (two  hours) . 

3.  History    of    Christian    Doctrine.       Professor    Sheldon. 
Throughout  the  year  (three  hours). 

4.  The  Life  of  Christ.      Dean   Buell.     Winter  term  (three 
hours). 

5.  Essentials  of  Christianity .     Dean  Huntington.      Winter 
term  (four  hours). 
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The  following  new  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1893-94. 
Candidates  for  the  first  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  candidates  for  the  second,  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  Anglo-Saxon  and  German. 

Philological  Courses. 

1.  A  Course  in  Romance  Philology.  By  Mr.  Geddes.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  A  Course  iii  Teutonic  Philology.  By  Dr.  Perrin.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Of  the  entire  list  a  few  may  fail  to  be  given,  from  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants  for  them  ;  but  in  such  cases  a  fair 
increase  of  the  tuition-fee  will  secure  the  course. 

THE    NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY    AT    ATHENS. 

Since  1874,  by  special  agreement,  members  of  the  School  of 
All  Sciences  of  Boston  University  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  can 
pursue  without  expense  for  tuition  approved  courses  of  study 
in  the  National  University  at  Athens.  On  returning,  and  pass- 
ing a  satisfactory  examination,  such  students  will  receive  their 
appropriate  degree  precisely  as  if  they  had  remained  in  resi- 
dence. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Athens  are  entitled  to  free 
tuition  in  Boston  University. 

The  National  University  of  Greece,  organized  by  the  renascent 
kingdom  in  1836,  has  steadily  advanced  in  strength  and  resources, 
until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative 
universities  of  the  world.  The  programme  of  lectures  for  the 
current  term  presents  many  attractive  courses.  For  the  student 
of  Archaeology  the  advantages  of  residence  in  Athens  are  so 
great  that  four  nations  —  France  Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States  —  now  maintain  each  a  National  School  in  the 
city. 

THE    ROYAL   UNIVERSITY   AT   ROME. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  who  are  Bachelors  of 
Arts  can   also  pursue  approved   courses  of  study  in  the  Royal 
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University  at  Rome,  and  on  returning,  and  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination,  receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Rome  are  entitled  to  free  tui- 
tion in  Boston  University. 

Founded  in  1244,  fostered  through  centuries  by  spiritual  and 
temporal  potentates,  beautified  by  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo, 
supplemented  by  the  unequalled  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City, 
the  University  of  Rome  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of 
the  most  renowned  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  University  was  entirely  reorganized  upon  a 
plan  worthy  of  its  new  metropolitan  importance.  In  November, 
1870,  it  was  reopened  with  appropriate  celebrations.  Since  that 
time  its  new  fame  has  been  steadily  increasing.  As  in  the  other 
national  universities,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  has  been  abolished. 
The  Faculty  of  Law  numbers  about  twenty  professors.  Their 
lecture-courses  cover:  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Juridical 
Sciences ;  History  of  Jurisprudence ;  Roman  Law ;  the  Civil 
Code ;  Institutes  of  Canon  Law ;  Criminal  Law  ;  Procedure  in 
Criminal  Law ;  Civil  Procedure  ;  Administrative  Law  ;  Mercan- 
tile Law ;  Political  Economy ;  Science  of  Finance ;  Constitu- 
tional Law  ;  International  Law  ;  Admiralty  ;  Philosophy  of  Law  ; 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  etc. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  over  thirty  profes- 
sors and  assistants.  Every  branch  of  medicine,  Surgery,  Phar- 
macy, and  Veterinary  Science  is  included  in  the  instruction. 
Connected  with  a  large  number  of  the  most  magnificent  and  ex- 
tensive hospitals  in  the  world,  the  clinics  of  the  medical  depart- 
ments are  of  remarkable  variety  and  value. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  is  of  the 
same  size  as  that  of  Medicine ;  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters,  only  a  little  smaller.  In  this  last  department  alone  there 
are  some  fifty  courses  of  instruction  from  term  to  term. 

In  connection  with  this  Faculty  the  Italian  government  lately 
established  a  new  and,  for  the  special  purposes  of  American  stu- 
dents, a   most  important  department,  to  wit,  one  for  higher   in- 
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struction   and  training   in  Classical  Archaeology.     The  first  ap- 
pointments were  as  follows  :  — 

Professor  Domenico  Comparetti,  to  give  the  courses  in  Greek  Epi- 
graphy. 

Professor  Giacomo  Lignana,  for  the  courses  in  Italic  Epigraphy. 

Professor  Giuseppe  Tomasetti,  for  the  courses  in  Latin  Epigraphy. 

Professor  Adriano  Milani,  for  the  instruction  based  upon  "Figured 
Antiquities." 

Professor  Rodolfo  Lanciant,  for  the  instruction  in  the  Topography  of 
Ancient  Rome. 

The  great  libraries  of  the  city,  its  various  learned  societies  of 
cosmopolitan  fame,  its  museums  and  palaces  and  galleries  of  art, 
its  historic  basilicas  and  churches  and  catacombs,  its  monuments 
of  ante-Christian  antiquity,  walls,  pillars,  arches  of  triumph,  fora, 
aqueducts,  temples,  tombs,  —  all  these  and  many  more  are  among 
the  daily  instruction  of  the  student  in  Rome. 

DEGREES. 

Matriculants  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences  may  be  admitted  to 
any  of  the  following  degrees  upon  the  conditions  indicated  :  — 

i.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  can- 
didates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pursue  in  this  School  for  two  years 
approved  studies  in  Philosophy,  or  in  Philosophy  and  one  or 
more  of  the  following  departments,— Philology,  History,  Litera- 
ture, Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Political  Sciences,  or  the  Fine 
Arts,  —  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations  thereon. 

2.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  by  this  University,  pursue  in  this 
School  an  approved  course  of  higher  musical  studies  and  com- 
positions for  four  years,  and  pass  the  required  annual  examina- 
tions. 

3.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  is  conferred  upon  can- 
didates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  after  admission  to  the- 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  pursue  in 
this  School  an  approved  course  of  higher  legal  studies  for  four 
years,  and  pass  the  required  annual  examinations. 
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4.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  is  conferred  upon 

the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  regulations  adopted  in 
the  year  1890-91,  and  elsewhere  printed. 

5.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  candidates 
otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pursue  in  this  School  approved  liberal  studies 
for  one  year,  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations  thereon. 

6.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  pursue  in  this 
School  approved  legal  studies  for  two  years,  and  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  thereon. 

7.  Any  Bachelor  of  Science,  desiring  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  any  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  may  receive  the  desired  degree,  and  be  admit- 
ted to  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  on  completing  the  studies  and 
passing  the  examinations  required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

8.  Any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University,  or  any  other  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  whose  qualifications  are  acceptable,  desiring  to  ma- 
triculate in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  but  to  pursue  professional 
studies  elsewhere  than  in  Boston,  remaining  at  the  same  time  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology,  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Boston  University,  will 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  provided  the  schoo  selected,  the  course 
pursued,  and  examinations  proposed  are  satisfactory  to  the  Uni- 
versity Council. 

THE  DOCTORATE  IN  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  regulations  govern  admission  to  this  degree  : — 

1.  Bachelors  in  Sacred  Theology  of  Boston  University,  of  not 
less  than  ten  years'  standing,  having  met  all  other  conditions, 
may,  on  recommendation  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  and  wiih 
the  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  be  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Sacred  Theology. 

2.  Bachelors  in  Sacred  Theology  of  the  University,  of  five 
years'  standing,  may,  by  vote  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  be  re- 
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ceived  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Sacred  The- 
ology. 

3.  On  applying  for  acceptance  as  a  candidate,  the  applicant 
shall  submit  a  -written  statement  of  studies  pursued  and  works 
read  by  him  since  promotion  to  his  first  theological  degree  and 
shall  certify  over  his  own  signature  that,  so  far  as  it  extends,  the 
list  is  entirely  correct. 

4.  He  shall  further  submit  a  statement  showing  in  some  de- 
tail the  work  he  would  wish  to  do  during  his  candidacy,  provided 
it  shall  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

5.  If  desired  by  the  Faculty  he  shall  deliver  before  them  a 
sermon,  or  other  discourse,  or  shall  pass  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, before  action  is  taken  upon  his  application  for  candidacy. 

6.  In  the  Faculty's  assignment  of  work  to  any  accepted  can- 
didate, the  consideration  which  can  be  given  to  his  indicated 
choices  will  necessarily  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  extent 
and  symmetry  of  his  previous  attainments  and  upon  the  judicious- 
ness of  his  proposals  ;  in  all  suitable  cases,  however,  a  wide  range 
of  choice  will  be  allowed.  Before  submitting  proposals  the  can- 
didate is  expected  to  consult  the  list  of  recommended  treatises 
and  of  elective  lines  of  investigation  prepared  for  his  assistance. 

7.  Accepted  candidates  are  desired  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  three  subjects  or 
treatises  per  year.  Unavoidable  hindrances,  properly  reported, 
will,  however,  receive  due  consideration. 

8.  In  every  examination  the  marking  will  be  upon  the  scale 
of  100  as  a  maximum,  and  in  order  to  pass  in  any  instance  70  per 
cent,  of  the  candidate's  answers  must  be  correct  and  satisfactory. 

9.  Three  failures  to  attain  70  per  cent  in  examination  will 
work  a  forfeiture  of  candidacy,  unless  by  special  vote  the  Faculty 
otherwise  determine. 

10.  Candidates  will  have  opportunity  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  three  times  a  year,  to  wit :  on  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day in  September,  the  third  Thursday  in  December,  and  the  third 
Thursday  in  March.  Hours,  from  12  m.  to  4.  p.  m.  ;  place, 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall. 

n.     To  prevent  misunderstandings,  the  candidates  intending 
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to  present  himself  for  examination  must  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty,  and  name  the  subject,  one  month  before  the  time. 

12.  Candidates  resident  outside  of  New  England,  may  ask 
permission  to  present  themselves  at  examinations  held  in  their  vi- 
cinity by  specially  appointed  University  Examiners,  and  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  can  be  made,  the  request  will  be  granted. 
The  examination  fee,  however,  in  every  such  case  wil  be  double 
the  ordinary. 

13.  The  ordinary  fees  are  as  follows  :  [1]  Registration  fee, 
ten  dollars.  Of  this  two  dollars  must  be  enclosed  in  the  written 
application  for  acceptance  as  a  candidate  ;  the  remainder  is  to  b.e 
paid  as  soon  as  the  applicant  receives  notice  of  his  acceptance- 
[2]  The  regular  fee  for  examination  by  question  paper,  or  for  the 
examination  of  a  thesis  presented  by  the  candidate,  is  five  dollars 
each  for  the  first  eight  examinations,  all  thereafter  being  free.  In 
every  case  these  fees  are  to  be  paid  before  the  examination  begin-. 
[3]  The  fee  for  promotion  to  the  doctorate  is  fifty  dollars,  pay- 
able on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Thus  the  total  of  the  or- 
dinary fees  is  for  each  successful  candidate  one  hundred  dollars. 

14.  At  least  two  elaborate  theses  will  be  required  of  every 
candidate,  one  upon  religious  ideals,  and  one  of  a  more  special 
character,  upon  an- elected  subject  to  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  These  theses  the  writer  is  liabel 
to  be  called  upon  to  defend  before  an  appointed  committee.  The 
first  must  be  of  not  less  then  ten  thousand  words,  and  the  second 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand.  Each  must  be  on  the  prescribed 
paper,  and  to  each  must  be  prefixed  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the*names  of  their  authors  a  list  of  the  books  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  theses,  with  the  editions  used.  All  quotations 
or  other  explicit  references  to  authorities  must  be  accompanied 
with  marginal  notes  giving  chapter  and  verse  or  volume  and  page. 

15.  Other  theses  may  be  agreed  upon  in  place  of  ordinary 
examinations,  but  every  candidate,  unless  expressly  dispensed 
therefrom  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  must  pass  the  required  examina- 
tion in  Theological  Bibliography,  Encyclopaedia,  and  Methodology. 

16.  Meritorious  literary  or  scholastic  work  already  published 
by  the  candidate  may  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty,  as  also  official 
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certificates  of  studies  prosecuted  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  or 
in  universities  of  the  highest  rank,  American  or  foreign,  and  in 
each  case  the  work  (if  not  previously  credited  to  its  full  value 
toward  other  degrees)  will  receive  suitable  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  requirements  for  promotion  to  the  doctorate  in 
Theology. 

17.  In  planning  and  proposing  work  for  the  degree  the  can- 
didate is  recommended  to  choose  one  subject  as  a  specialty,  and 
to  make  all  his  other  choices  with  a  view  to  render  his  mastery 
of  this  specialty  as  complete  as  possible.  It  should  be  his  aim  to 
become  as  far  as  practicable  an  authority  in  the  subject  chosen. 
The  amount  of  this  elective  work  required  for  the  degree,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  which  apply  to  all,  cannot  easily  be 
stated  in  exact  terms,  but  it  will  be  substantially  equivalent  to 
that  indicated  in  Subjects  II.  to  IV.  inclusive. 

18.  No  applications  for  candidacy  can  be  received  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

19.  For  the  present  no  persons  except  Bachelors  in  Sacred 
Theology  of  Boston  University  can  be  received  as  candidates  for 
the  second  theology  degree. 

20.  No  postal  cards  should  be  used  in  correspondence,  as 
every  communication  must  go  on  file  for  later  reference. 

GRADUATION. 

All  candidates  not  in  residence  the  last  year  of  their  course 
must  complete  all  examinations  at  the  time  of  the  regular  examina- 
tion in  March.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  studies  of  students 
in  residence  except  the  class  work  of  the  spring  term. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  March  a  graduation  thesis  exhibiting  original 
research  in  some  department  of  study.  This  should  be  neatly 
and  legibly  written  on  thesis  paper  on  the  right-hand  pages  only, 
and  with  margins  of  one  inch  at  top,  bottom  and  sides. 

The  University  confers  no  honorary  degrees  of  any  kind. 

FEES. 
The  matriculation  fee  is  ten  dollars.      The  examination  fee  is 
two  dollars  for  each  paper  when  the  examination  is  taken  at  the 
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regular  time  and  place.     At  any  other  time  or  place  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  per  paper  will  be  required. 

Admission  to  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $20 ;  to  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Laws,  $25  ;  to  degree  of  doctor  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
or  Music,  $30 ;  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  or  Sacred 
Theology,  $50. 

Tuition  fees  vary  with  the  amount  of  instruction  taken,  and 
are  accordingly  arranged  with  each  candidate. 

The  payment  of  the  regular  tuition  fee  of  $100  covers  any 
selection  from  the  above-named  courses  of  instruction  which  may 
be  given  ;  and  when  this  is  duly  paid,  no  examination  fees  are 
required. 

Of  the  above,  the  matriculation  fee  and  one-half  of  the  tuition 
fee  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year;  the  remainder 
of  tuition  fee  the  first  of  January;  examination  fees  immediately 
before  examination  ;  the  graduation  fee,  two  weeks  before  grad- 
uation. 

Any  Bachelor,  Master,  or  Doctor  of  this  University,  wishing  to 
pursue  special  studies  in  this  School,  without  becoming  candidate 
for  a  degree,  may  do  so  on  paying  the  matriculation  fee,  and  such 
charge  for  tuition  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Graduates  of  othei 
universities  satisfactorily  accredited  will  be  received  on  the  same 
terms. 

For  special  provisions  affecting  the  dues  of  Bachelors  of  Arts 
of  this  University,  see  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  "The  Higher  De- 
grees." 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  enable  this  School  to  render  the  high  service  to  American 
scholarship  which  it  is  adapted  to  render,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  partial  support  of  all  who  give  promise  of  eminence 
in  the  studies  required  for  a  second  degree,  but  who  cannot  com- 
mand the  resources  necessary  to  further  residence.  Such  provi- 
sion can  best  be  made  by  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  under  the  administration  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  work  is  warmly  commended  to  persons  of  wealth  de- 
sirous of  rendering  the  highest  forms  of  education  a  most  needed 
service. 
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The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Scholarships,  and 
the  privileges  accorded  to  founders  of  them,  may  be  seen  under 
the  head  of  "  New  Foundations  "  in  this  issue  of  the  Year  Book. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowship  is  to  aid  the  meritorious  in 
special  investigations  and  studies  beyond  the  second  degree. 
The  country  has  a  great  many  scholars  of  the  average  attainments 
of  a  thorough  Master  of  Arts.  It  greatly  needs,  in  addition  to 
these,  at  least  a  few  in  every  great  department  of  learning,  who, 
over  and  above  the  highest  ordinary  advantages,  shall  have  en- 
joyed the  best  that  the  world  can  anywhere  afford.  No  private 
study,  particularly  in  connection  with  laborious  scholastic  or  pro- 
fessional duties,  can  ever  make  good  the  lack  of  such  opportun- 
ities in  early  life. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Fellowships  are 
as  follows :  — 

1.  All  recipients  of  the  above  (higher)  degrees  from  this  University  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  University  Fellowships  ;  and  each  Fellow  shall  be  aided  in 
the  further  prosecution  of  studies,  especially  in  foreign  universities,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  for  such  periods  as  the  statutes  may  allow. 

2.  In  filling  the  professorships  of  the  University,  Fellows  will  be  consid- 
ered as  preferred  candidates. 

The  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowships.  —  Established  by  the  Trus- 
tees in  1889,  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  vote  :  — 

In  grateful  recognition  of  the  last  gift  of  our  late  founder,  the  Hon.  Jacob 
Sleeper,  and  in  consideration  of  his  known  desire  that  the  University  should 
as  soon  as  possible  establish  Fellowships  for  the  assistance  of  promising 
young  men  of  positive  Christian  character  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  most 
advanced  teaching  in  colleges  and  theological  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  establish  two  memorial  Fellowships,  to  be  known 
as  the  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowships,  subject  to  the  following  regulations  :  — 

1.  The  income  of  each  of  the  two  Fellowships  shall  be  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year. 

2.  The  appointment  shall  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ;  to  the  first,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  to  the  second,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts. 
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3.  All  appointments  shall  be  for  a  single  year,  but,  whenever  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  appropriate  Faculty,  a  Fellow  may  be  reappointed  a  second 
year,  but  no  longer. 

4.  The  work  planned  and  carriqd  out  by  the  fellows  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  their  respective  Faculties  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

5.  Holders  of  these  fellowships,  who  carry  on  their  work  in  residence, 
shall  be  expected,  if  called  upon,  to  render  assistance  in  teaching  or  other- 
wise in  connection  with  their  respective  Faculties. 

The  names  of  candidates  for  these  Fellowships  may  be  presented  by  the 
Faculties  named  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  January,  1890. 

The  Ada  Draper  Fund.  —  By  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  late  Ada  Augusta  Draper,  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  a  bequest 
of  $25,000  to  the  University  treasury,  a  trust  fund  of  $25,000  was 
provided,  the  income  of  which  is  eventually  to  be  applied  to  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  and  other  forms  of  aid  "  to  enable 
the  most  meritorious  and  needy  female  students  to  be  sent  to 
Europe,  after  their  graduation,  to  complete  their  studies."  This 
is  not  yet  available. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  additional  Fellowships  may  soon  be 
founded  by  the  gifts  of  other  friends  of  the  higher  education. 

CALENDAR   AND    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  terms  and  vacations  o  he  School  of  All  Sciences  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  ;  but  all  regular 
examinations ,  other  than  those  held  in  connection  with  the  college 
classes  must  be  held  at  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  on  the  following  exam- 
ination days  of  this  School,  namely,  Thursday,  Sept.  28,  1893  ; 
Thursday,  Dec.  20,  1893;  and  Thursday,  March  15,  1894. 
Hours  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.m. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   A.  M.   AND    Ph.  D. 

For  the  convenience  of  candidates,  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  here 
summarized  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Boston  University,  or  of  any  other  institution  of 
acceptable  rank,  on  attending  an  approved  course  of  instruction  in  the  School 
of  all  Sciences  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  passing 
satisfactory  examinations,   and   presenting  suitable  graduation   theses,   are 
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eligible  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     A  second  year's  attendance  under 
like  conditions  conducts  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  All  persons  promoted  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  of  this  University 'are  eo  facto  entitled  to  enter  the 
School  of  All  Sciences  without  payment  of  any  fee.  But  all  who  fail  during 
this  first  year  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  or  to  propose  plans  of 
further  study,  will  lose  this  privilege. 

3.  Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  who  have  been  in  attendance 
upon  instruction  in  any  department  of  the  University  not  less  than  one  year 
may  also  pursue  approved  courses  of  study  in  absentia,  presenting  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  be  prepared,  at  the  examinations  held  in  the 
School,  or  (in  remote  places)  at  examinations  held  by  University  examiners 
specially  appointed  in  their  vicinity.  These  students  may  present  them- 
selves at  any  regular  examination  in  as  many  or  as  few  of  the  subjects  of 
their  course  as  they  may  choose :  but  in  the  case  of  non-resident  students, 
promotion  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  cannot,  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  occur  before  the  close  of  the  third  year  after  admission  to  the 
first  degree  in  arts. 

4.  Regular  students  in  the  Professional  Schools  of  the  University,  if 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  may,  with  consent  of  their  Dean,  matriculate  in  this 
School ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  such  candidates  cannot  be  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  until  at  least  one  year  after  re- 
ceiving their  professional  degree. 

5.  Candidates  finding  it  convenient  to  take  less  than  full  work  in  the 
School  of  All  Sciences  will  receive  credit  for  any  amount  taken  if  equivalent 
to  two  hours  a  week  for  one  term  ;  and  any  deficiencies  in  the  amount  re- 
quired for  a  degree  may  be  made  up  by  private  examinations,  as  in  the  case 
of  students  in  absentia. 

6.  If  the  candidate  in  absentia  does  not  desire  to  devote  himself  to  a 
single  department  of  study,  he  can  procure  from  the  Dean  a  list  of  subjects 
and  authors,  recommended  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  graduate  students. 
This  will  materially  assist  him  in  preparing  the  statements  required  below. 
In  order  to  become  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this 
elective  method,  the  candidate  must  pass  in  sujy'ect  No,  1  of  the  list,  and  at 
least  four  of  the  remaining  stibjects  and  specified  authors.  To  become  eligible 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  any  selection  from  the  recommended  subjects 
and  authors  is  allowable,  provided  it  be  considered  by  the  authorities  as 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  what  is  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

7.  In  making  application  for  an  elective  course  of  this  kind,  the  candidates 
should  distinctly  state  in  writing  (1)  the  studies  and  authors  which  he  desires 
and  proposes  to  take  up;  and  (2)  those  from  which  he  would  desire  additional 
ones  to  be  taken,  in  case  the  authorities  consider  the  first  list  insufficient  as  a 
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basis  for  the  degree.  The  order  in  which  subjects  and  treatises  are  named  in 
this  second  list  will  be  understood  to  indicate  the  I  order  of  the  applicant's 
preference.  In  case  the  candidate  is  not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, he  must  (3)  present  with  his  application  a  full  statement  of  the  curri- 
culum on  which  his  degrees  were  given,  including  the  required  and  elective 
studies  taken,  and  the  time  devoted  to  each.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  matriculation  fee  ($10) 
must  accompany  the  application. 

8.  No  person  who  is  not  to  be  in  residence  (unless  he  has  already  been 
at  least  one  year  in  residence  in  some  department  of  the  University)  can  be 
admitted  to  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  and  to  candidacy  for  its  degrees. 

9.  For  students  not  in  residence,  there  will  be,  at  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall, 
three  opportunities  for  examination,  namely:  (1)  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
September;  (2)  the  third  Thursday  in  December;  and  (3)  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  March.  Hours  from  9  A.  m.  to  4  P.  m.  For  examination  at  any  other 
time  and  place,  an  extra  fee  of  $1  will  be  required.  To  prevent  misunder- 
standings, the  candidate  intending  to  present  himself  for  examination  must 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  subject  or  subjects  two  weeks  before  the  time. 

10.  The  final  examinations  of  all  candidates  in  absentia  MUST  be  com- 
pleted in  March. 

Essays  under  the  head  of  "  History,"  to  count  toward  the  degree,  must  be 
presented  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  March. 

11.  The  examination  fee,  at  the  regular  time  and  place,  is  $2  a  paper; 
but  this  is  not  required  of  students  in  attendance  upon  instruction  in  the 
course  pursued,  paying  tuition,  and  passing  their  examinations  with  a  class. 

12.  The  fee  for  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is,  for  Bach- 
elors of  Arts  of  Boston  University,  $10;  for  all  others,  $20.  The  fee  for  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  for  all  $30. 

13.  A  graduation  thesis,  giving  evidence  of  original  research,  is  required 
of  each  candidate  for  a  degree.  Unless  otherwise  arranged  by  the  Dean,  it 
must  be  presented  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  March.  Candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  their  theses  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  As  a  rule,  the  narrower  and  more  special  the 
theme,  the  better,  provided  it  is  intrinsically  important,  and  capable  of  being 
studied  in  different  languages,  or  departments  of  investigation.  Thus,  "  The 
Reformation,"  "  Scotch  Philosophy,"  "  Terrestrial  Physics,"  and  similar 
themes  are  too  general.  On  the  other  hand,  special  studies  of  this  sort, 
"  The  Effects  of  the  Reformation  on  European  Folklore,"  "  German  and 
French  Estimates  of  Thomas  Reid,"  "  Theories  of  the  Nature  of  the  Atom,'' 
would  be  better  adapted  to  show  within  the  appropriate  limits  (1)  the  writer's 
ability  in  original  research;  (2)  his  capacity  for  original  thought;  and  (3)  his 
skill  in  original  composition.  As  a  rule,  the  theses  for  the  doctorate  should 
be  from  three  to  four  thousand  words  in  length.     All  graduation  theses 
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should  be  upon  thesis  paper  of  the  size  of  that  supplied  from  the  office, 
written  upon  the  right-hand  pages  only,  with  margins  of  one  inch  at  top, 
bottom,  and  sides.  All  references  to  authorities  should  be  accompanied  by 
exact  citations  of  the  work  quoted,  the  edition,  page,  section,  or  other  appro- 
priate divisions  in  foot-notes,  for  verification. 

14.  In  correspondence  with  this  office,  let  no  postal  cards  be  used,  as 
every  communication  must  go  on  file  for  reference. 

ADMISSION. 

Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  instruction  or 
for  degrees,  in  this  School,  must  make  application  in  writing  to 
the  Dean.  The  application  should  be  as  explicit  as  possible  as 
to  the  applicant's  present  attainments,  and  plans  for  the  future. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  no  person  who  is  not  to  be  in  resi- 
dence (unless  he  has  already  been  at  least  one  year  in  residence 
in  some  department  of  the  University)  can  be  admitted  to  the  School, 
or  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Applicants  who  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  rank  as  members 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  until  they  attain  this  degree.  As 
a  rule,  no  applicant  will  be  admitted  in  this  department,  except 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year. 

For  circulars  address  the  Dean, 

BORDEN  P.    BOWNE,  LL.  D., 

12  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


PERSONAL  SUMMARY. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION. 

Members  of  the  Corporation 28 

Members  of  the  Visiting  Boards 45 

Members  of  the  University  Council       ....  7 

Officers  of  Instruction 114 

Other  Officers 13 

SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS. 

THE    COLLEGES. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Graduate  Students  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  21 

Senior  Class 53 

Junior  Class 53 

Sophomore  Class 64 

Freshman  Class     . 60 

Special  Students .         .  46 

Unclassified 20 

—  317 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Graduate  Students         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  15 

Senior  Class 21 

Junior  Class 38 

Sophomore  Class  .    % 34 

Freshman  Class 47 

—  155 
THE    PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

School  of  Theology. 

Fellow 1 

Graduate  Students 5 

Senior  Class .         .         ,  28 
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Middle  Class 30 

Junior  Class 27 

Four  Years  Course 18 

Special  Students 28 

—  137 
School  of  Law. 

Senior  Class 45 

Middle  Class 47 

Junior  Class 100 

Special  Students    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         27 

—  219 
School  of  Medicine. 

Graduate  Students         .......  2 

Senior  Year  (Old  Course) 40 

Third  Year 18 

Second  Year 45 

First  Year 45 

Special  Students 4 

—  154 
SCHOOL   OF   ALL   SCIENCES. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 124 

Sum  by  Departments 1106 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  twice 31 

Total 1075 

Whole  number  in  the  Colleges,  472;  in  the  Schools,  634;  in  both, 

deducting  repetitions,  1075;  of  these,  306  young  women,  759  young 
men. 

The  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  students  represent  twenty-one 
foreign  countries,  to  wit :  — 

Brazil.  Japan. 

Bulgaria.  Manitoba.  • 

China.  Mexico. 

England.  New  Brunswick. 

Finland.  Newfoundland. 

Germany.  Nova  Scotia. 

Hayti.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

India.  Province  of  Ontario. 

Ireland.  Province  of  Quebec. 

Italy.  Scotland. 
Jamaica. 
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Also  thirty-six  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
to  wit :  — 


California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Georgia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 


Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio. 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 
Washington. 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


The  students  already  possessed  of  literary  or  professional  degrees 
came  from  eighty-six  American  and  foreign  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools,  to  wit :  — 


Adrian  College. 
Albion  College. 
Allegheny  College. 
Amherst  College. 
Baker  University. 
Baldwin  University. 
Baltimore  City  College. 
Bates  College. 
Boston  College. 
Boston  University. 
Bowdoin  College. 
Brown  University. 
Butler  University. 
Carleton  College. 
Central  Wesleyan  College. 
Claflin  University. 
Clark  University. 
Cornell  College. 
Cornell  University. 
Dalhousie  College. 


Dartmouth  College. 

Delaware  College. 

DePauw  University. 

DePauw  School  of  Theology. 

Dickinson  College. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

Franklin  College. 

Geneva  Medical  College. 

Georgetown  College. 

German  Wallace  College. 

Harvard  College. 

Harvard  Univ.  School  of  Medicine. 

Harvard  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Holy  Cross  College. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Indiana  University. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 

Lawrence  University. 

Lebanon  Valley  College. 

(over) 
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Laval  University. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University. 
Liceo  Carmagnola. 
Livingstone  College. 
McGill  University. 
McKendree  College. 
Maine  State  College. 
Manhattan  College. 
Mass.  Agricultural  College. 
Mass.  Inst.  Technology. 
Michigan  University. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 
Mount  Union  College. 
Muhlenberg  College. 
National  Normal  University. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  College. 
Northwestern  University. 
Oberlin  University. 
Ohio  Normal  University. 
Ohio  University. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Princeton  University. 
Randolph-Macon  College. 


Scio  College. 

Simpson  Centenary  College. 

Syracuse  University. 

Toronto  University. 

Tufts  College. 

Union  College. 

University  of  Denver. 

University  of  Iowa. 

University  of  Michigan. 

University  of  North  Dakota. 

University  of  Southern  California. 

University  of  Vermont. 

Vanderbilt  Univ.  School  of  Theology. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

Victoria  University,  Canada. 

Washburn  College. 

Waynesburg  College. 

Wellesley  College. 

Wesleyan  University. 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Whitman  College. 

Williams  College. 

Wooster  University. 


In  addition  to  the  matriculated  students  above  summarized,  several 
hundred  non-matriculates  were  admitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  public 
lecture  courses  of  the  year. 
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Admission  to  College  of  Arts  .     . 

to  College  of  Music     . 

to  College  of  Agricul- 
ture        

to  School  of  Theology 

to  School  of  Law  .     . 

to  School  of  Medicine. 

to  School  of  All  Sciences 
Advantages,  Miscellaneous.     .     . 
Astronomical  Observatory  .     .     . 
Athens,  University  of.     .     . 
Address,  Opening  Day  .... 
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180 
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Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  etc 

See  Degree. 
Bequest,  Form  of.     ...     , 
Board.     See  Expenses. 


Calender,  Triduan     .     .     .    Thi 
Calendars  : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

College  of  Music  .     . 

College  of  Agriculture 

Schcol  of  Theology  . 

School  of  Law     .     . 

School  of  Medicine  . 

School  of  All  Sciences 
City  Hospital  ..... 
City  Mission  Work  .     .     . 
Clinical  Instruction 

Collections , 

College  Exercises.     .     .     ■. 
College  of  Agriculture 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Music.     .    . 
Commencement,  Annual    . 
Convocation,  The      .     . 


d  Cover 


142 


189 


73 
74 
86 

4i 

80 
140 
,3' 


Corporation,  The 7,  9 

Courses  of  Instruction  : 

in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  .  53 
in  College  of  Music  ...  83 
in  College  of  Agriculture  .  92 
in  School  of  Theology  .  .108 
in  School  of  Law  .  .  .  .130 
in  School  of  Medicine  .  .  149 
in  School  of  All  Sciences    .  177 

Courts 135 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  77,  183,  189 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  .  .  .138 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  .  .165 
Bachelor  of  Music  ...  85 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  .  183 
Bachelor  of  Science  ...  97 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  .  .  .  165 
Bachelor  of  Theology    .     .121 

Master  of  Arts 183 

Master  of  Laws  .  .  .  .183 
Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  ..  .  182 
Doctor  of  Medicine  .  .  .165 
Doctor  of  Music  ....  182 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  182,  189 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theol- 
ogy  183 

Degrees  Conferred  in  1892      ...     31 

Degrees,  Honorary 31,  186 

Directory 6 

Dispensaries 156,  157 

Dispensary  Clinics    .     .     .     .     .     -157 

Elective  Studies-     See  Courses. 
Equipment,  College  of  Agriculture  .     96 
Examinations.     (  See  Admission)  .  162 
Expenses,     75,  85,  97,  119,  141,  166,  186 
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PAGE 

Faculty  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts  .  41 
of  College  of  Agriculture  .  86 
of  School  of  Theology  .  .  103 
of  School  of  Law  ....  123 
of  School  of  Medicine.  .  .  144 
of  School  of  All  Sciences  .  171 
Fees.  See  Expenses. 
Fellowships      ....  30,  77,  120,  188 

Founders 9 

Free  Tuition,  etc. 97,  118 

Graduation.     See  Degree. 

Gymnasia 75 

Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary  .   156 

Honorary  Degrees 31,186 

Hospitals     .     . 155 

Instruction,  Post-graduate       .     .     .178 

Officers  of 13-18 

Undergraduate  course  .     .     -130 

Laboratories 154 

Law  Clubs 137 

Lectures,  etc 115,  162 

Libraries      .     .     .     73,96,114,136,162 
Loan  Fund.     See  Pecuniary  Aid. 

Massachusetts    Agricultural 

College .86 

Massachusetts   Homoeopathic    Hos- 
pital     155 

Maternity  Dispensary 157 

Missionary  Course 111 

Moot  Courts 137 

Museums 74,  164 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,    80 
New  England  Female  Medical 

College 168 

New  Foundations .29 

Officers  of  Instruction  and  Govern- 
ment        13-18 

Official  Visitors 11,121 

Order  of  Studies 69 

Organization,  Plan  of 7-8 

Patrons 30 

Pecuniary  aid 7,  97,  119 

Personal  Summary 193 


PAGE 

Philosophical  Courses 72 

Post-graduate  Course     .     .     .     113,  154 

Privileges 120 

Prizes 98 

Proctors 13-18 

Promotions "...     78 

Reading  Rooms.     See  Libraries. 

Refectory ;  167 

Registration.     See  Admission. 
Requisites  for  Admission.     See  Ad- 
mission . 

Romanic  Languages 1 78 

Rome,  University  oe  .  .  .  .  180 
Rooms.     See  Expenses. 

Sanskrit 178 

Scholarships  .  30,  76,  98,  140,  167,  187 
School  of  Theology     ....  103 

School  of  Law 123 

School  of  Medicine 144 

School  of  All  Sciences   .     .     .171 

Semitic  Languages 178 

Senate,  The 13 

Societies,  Literary,  etc 75,  164 

Special  Courses 154 

Special  Facilities 84 

Students,  Special 72,  135 

Students,  Unclassified 72, 

Summary 193 

Text-Books 94,  133,  162 

Theology,  the  Doctorate  in  ...  183 
Triduan  Calendars  .  .  .'.Third  Cover 
Trustees 9 

Tuition.     See  Expenses. 

Undergraduate  Course 130 

University  Convocation  .  .  8,31 
Council  ...  7,  12 
Directory  ...  6 
Senate  .     .     .     .    13,  18 

Vacations.     See  Calendars. 

Visitors,  Board  of  Official  .     .     .11,121 

Westboro  Insane  Hospital      .     .     .156 

Young  Men,  whole  number  .  .  .194 
Young  Women,  whole  number     .     .  194 


WESLEYAN    ACADEMY, 

WILBRAHAM,   MASS. 


This  well-known  Academy  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  New 
England.  The  location  is  healthy  and  delightful;  grounds  extensive 
and  attractive ;  buildings  modern  and  commodious  ;  its  facilities  for 
imparting  a  thorough  academic  education  unsurpassed.  Fifty  years 
of  prosperity;  twelve  professors  and  teachers. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says  :  "  Under  the  modest  name  of  '  Wesleyan  Academy  '  the 
student  will  find  at  Wilbraham  a  school  that  already  contains  many  of 
the  best  elements  of  a  college.  While  meeting  the  demands  of  such 
as  come  for  a  limited  term,  for  an  education  in  the  elements  of  busi- 
ness, for  a  review  of  studies  to  qualify  for  teaching,  or  to  fit  for  col- 
lege, it  offers  in  a  well-digested  course  of  study  the  opportunity  for  an 
education  in  many  respects  more  thorough  and  broader  than  the  New 
England  college  of  twenty  five  years  ago. 

COURSES    OF   STUDY. 

A  Preparatory  Course  for  ad-      A  Business  Course  embracing 
mission   to  Colleges,  Scientific  all  the  essentials  of  a  first-class 

and  Professional  Schools.  Commercial  College. 

A  Course  in  Industrial  Sci- 

A    Mixed    Course    of    Higher  ence. 

Natural  Sciences,  Ancient  and      A  Course  in    Music,  requiring 
Modern  Languages  and  Mathe-  a  period  of  four  years  for  its 

matics,  designed  for  ladies  and  completion, 

gentlemen  not  preparing  to  en-      A    Course    in     Drawing   and 
ter  higher  institutions.  Painting. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  average  about  $70  per  term. 
An  advance  payment  of  $200,  one-half  at  the  opening  of  the  year  and 
the  remainder  Jan.  22,  will  cover  board  and  ordinary  tuition  for  three 
terms.  For  terms  of  instruction  in  higher  Academic  Studies,  Fine 
Arts,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  send  for  Catalogue. 

CALENDAR,   1893. 

SPRING  TERM  commences  Wednesday,  March  22 ,  closes  Friday  morning, 
June  23. 

FALL  TERM  commences  Wednesday,  Sept.  13. 

Rev.   WILLIAM  R.   NEWHALL,  Principal. 


IRew  jEnglanb  Conservator?  of  flDueic 


Instruction  is  given  by  ablest  American  and  European  artists  and 
teachers,  in  class  or  private  lessons,  as  follows  :  — 

MUSIC. 

(a)  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Double  Bass,  Flute  and 
all  other  Orchestral  Instruments  ;  with  opportunities  for  Ensemble 
playing  and  regular  Orchestral  Practice. 

(b)  Voice  Building  and  Art  of  Singing ;  Solfeggio  and  Vocal  Music 
in  Public  Schools. 

(c)  Theory,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition. 

(d)  Tuning.  A  systematic  and  comprehensive  course  of  Pianoforte 
and  Organ  Tuning,  including  Musical  Acoustics  and  study  of  Piano- 
forte and  Organ  Construction. 

LITERATURE   AND    MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Including  a  free  course  of  general  reading  prepared  for  musical 
students. 

ELOCUTION. 

Complete  courses  in  Elocution,  Forensic  Oratory,  Dramatic  and 
Lyric  Action.  Art  in  Action  a  specialty.  Also  a  normal  course  of 
instruction  in  Physical  Culture. 

FINE   ARTS. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling  and  Decorative  Art. 

Graduate  Department,  with  privileges  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Boston  University,  open  to  all  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  regular  Conservatory  course. 

A  Safe  and  Comfortable  Home  is  provided  for  four  hundred  Lady 
Students,  in  the  magnificent  building  of  the  Conservatory,  which  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  heated  by  steam  and  equipped  with 
elevators,  fire-escapes,  and  all  modern  improvements.  The  students 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Preceptress,  Resident  Physician  and  Lady 
Assistants. 

The  Conservatory  System  offers  all  these  advantages  under  one 
roof,  together  with  the  valuable  Collateral  Advantages  of  Concerts,. 
Lectures,  Library,  etc.,  free  to  all  students. 

Tuition  from  $5  to  $30  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Board  and  room  $5 
to  $7.50  per  week.  Illustrated  Calendar,  giving  full  information,  sent 
free  on  application  to 

FRANK   W,    HALE,  General  Manager. 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


THE  EAST  GREENWICH  ACADEMY, 

EAST  GREENWICH,  R.  I. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,   Principal, 

Assisted  by  a  large  and  able  Faculty. 
FOUNDED    1802. 


This  noted  school,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  a  location  which  for  picturesque  beauty  cannot  be  equalled 
in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  famous  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  the  view  from  the  buildings  has  been  pronounced  equal  to 
that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Its  position  by  1«he  seashore  offers  facilities  for  salt-water  bathing, 
rowing,  sailing  and  skating.  The  location  is  unequalled  for  healthful 
ness,  and  is  on  the  direct  line  from  New  York  to  Boston.  All  of  the 
buildings  are  heated  with  steam  and 

LIGHTED    WITH    ELECTRICITY, 

and  the  Boarding  Hall  is  supplied  with  bath-rooms  and  other  conve- 
niences. The  principal  and  family  and  other  teachers  board  with  the 
students. 

$30,000  Endowment  and  no  Indebtedness. 

ELEVEN   DEPARTMENTS    OF   INSTRUCTION, 
1.  English  Preparatory.    2.    Academic.    3.  Scientific.    4.    Latin  Scien- 
tific.   5.    Normal.    6.    College  Preparatory.    7.  Commercial.    8.  Art.    9. 
Elocution.    10.  Music.    11.  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

The  Musical  Institute  is  supplied  with  a  large  two-manual  pipe  or- 
gan, and  excellent  pianos,  including  a  Chickering  and  a  Steinway 
Grand. 

The  Commercial  College  is  equal  to  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  in  the  fullness  and  thoroughness  of  its  course. 

Extensive  repairs,  new  buildings  and  new  laboratory  during  the 
past  year. 

Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  graduates  in  regular  courses. 

EXPENSES, 
For  one  year,  including  home  and  tuition  in  Common  English.       .        $200 

CALENDAR  FOE  1893-1894. 

'Three  terms  :  two  thirteen,  and  one  fourteen  weeks.  Spring  Term 
begins  March  21,  1893,  and  closes  June  22,  1893.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  5,  1893,  and  closes  Dec.  r,  1893.  Winter  Term  begins  Dec. 
4,  1893,  and  closes  March  9,  1894.  Holiday  Recess  from  Dec.  22, 
to  Jan.  2. 

For  Catalogue  address  the  Principal. 


LASELL    SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

AUBURN  DALE,   MASS. 

(Ten  Miles  from  Boston.) 

The  only  School   for  Young  Women  alone    under  the  auspices  of  the   Methodist 
Episcopal  Church   in   New  England. 


We  try  to  continue  through  school  years  the  influence  of  refined 
Christian  association  and  oversight,  and  to  make  the  "  atmosphere  of 
culture  "  conducive  to  the  training  of  girls  for  their  distinctive  duties 
in  home  life. 

While  maintaining  a  thorough  classical  course  for  pupils  desiring  it, 
and  sending  representatives  to  the  best  colleges  open  to  women,  our 
own  regular  course  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  History  and  Natural  Science. 

Native  teachers  give  thorough  training  in  French  and  German, 
while  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  and  Vocal  Instruction,  and  also 
that  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  are  in  charge  of  the  best  city  masters. 

Believing  heartily  that  some  manual  training,  by  establishing  har- 
monious relations  between  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  mind,  is  whole- 
some and  quickening  to  the  intellect,  and,  later,  an  essential  to  the 
best  practical  usefulness  in  the  home,  we  have  for  fifteen  years  given 
instruction  in  some  domestic  arts  a  place  in  our  scheme  of  education. 
The  new  building  has  lecture  and  work  rooms  especially  for  this 
branch,  and  Cooking,  Dress-cutting,  Mending,  Millinery,  etc.,  are 
taught  by  ladies  of  assured  skill  in  these  handicrafts. 

A  class  in  Phonography  and  Type-writing  is  maintained  by  a  gentle- 
man of  much  experience  as  teacher  and  reporter. 

Lectures  on  Business  Law  for  Women  are  given  by  a  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  bar,  and  on  Home  Sanitation  by  a  woman  well 
known  in  Boston  educational  circles. 

The  Gymnasiura  is  not  surpassed  in  facilities  for  the  physical  train- 
ing of  girls,  having  been  fitted  up  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sargent, 
of  Cambridge,  and  being  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  graduate 
irora  his  school  ior  teachers.  It  is  provided  with  swimming  bath, 
bowling-alley,  etc. 

A  resident  nurse  has  oversight  of  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

To  secure  place,  application  must  be  made  early,  as  many  (last  fall 
ninety)  are  yearly  refused  for  lack  of  room.     For  Catalogue,  apply  to 

C.   C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and 
Female  College, 

KENT'S   HILL 


Rev.  Edgar  M.  Smith,  D.D.,  President. 


This  Institution  has  been  in  operation  seventy  years.     It  presents  the  following 
courses  and  departments  of  study  :  — 
A  SEMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE, 

A  SEMINARY  CLASSICAL  COURSE, 

A  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE, 
A  NORMAL  COURSE, 

A  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  LADIES, 
A  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 

A  FINE  ART  SCHOOL, 

AND  A  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  either  of  the  courses  for  which  they  are 
qualified,  and  diplomas  will  be  given  to  graduates.  Students  preparing  for  college 
will  find  here  every  advantage  they  can  desire.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Trustees  to  se- 
cure such  endowment  and  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  afford  to  youth  of  both 
sexes  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  thorough  education  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
The  buildings  are  among  the  finest  academic  edifices  in  the  country.  They  contain 
all  accommodations  necessary  for  boarding  :  also  chapel,  office,  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical rooms,  society  rooms,  and  twelve  recitation  rooms. 

The  Boarding  Department  is  in  the  charge  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Norcross.  The 
price  of  board,  fuel,  and  lights  :  — 

For  full  term,  $40.    For  less  than  full  term,  $3.50  per  week. 

Board  bills  must  be  paid  by  half  term  in  advance.  Students  will  furnish  their 
own  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  and  toilet  soap  ;  and  they  should  see  that  every  article 
for  washing  is  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name.  Rooms  convenient  for  self- 
boarding  can  be  obtained  in  the  village. 

TUITION  LOWER  THAN   IN  ANY  SIMILAR  INSTITUTION. 

No  student  will  be  charged  for  less  than  half  a  term,  and  all  will  be  charged  tui- 
tion until  excused  by  the  President.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  the  first 
or  last  week  of  the  term.  No  student  will  be  received  into  the  school  whose  bills  for 
the  preceding  term  are  unsettled. 

The  Institution  is  located  upon  Kent's  Hill,  in  Readfield,  four  miles  from  the 
Readfield  Station  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  a  car- 
riage is  always  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to  the  Hill.  For  healthfulness, 
beauty  of  scenery,  and  freedom  from  vicious  and  disturbing  influences,  there  is  no 
better  location  for  a  school  in  New  England. 

CALENDAR. 

The  FALL  TERM  commences  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  August. 
The  WINTER   TERM,  the  second  Tuesday  of  December. 
The  SPRING  TERM,  the  third  Tuesday  of  March. 

for  Catalogue  to  the  President,  Post-office  address, 
Kent's  Hill,  Me. 


EAST    MAINE 

CONFERENCE  SEMINARY, 


BUCKSPORT,  MAINE. 


Rev.  A.  F.  CHASE,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


The  location  of  this  school  is  beautiful,  access  is  easy  and  pleasant, 
the  neighborhood  healthful,  and  the  surroundings  attractive. 

The  design  of  the  Institution  is  to  offer  advantages,  at  the  lowest 
possible  expense,  for  securing,  amid  Christian  influences  and  associ- 
ations, an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  thorough  to  qualify  for 
admittance  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  or  to  prepare  students 
for  the  practical   duties  of  a  busy  life  in  a  stirring  age. 

There  are  nine  regular  courses  and  departments  of  study ;  — 
i.  —  The  Latin-Scientific. 

2.  —  The  Classical. 

3.  —  Advanced  Course  for  Ladies. 

4.  —  The  English  Scientific. 
5. — The  Academic. 

6.  —  The  Commercial. 

7.  —  The  Normal.  • 

8.  —  The  Department  of  Art. 

9.  —  The  Department  of  Music. 

BOARDING-HOUSE. 

The  boarding-house  is  a  large,  substantial  brick  building,  heated 
throughout  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  and  twenty-five  boarders.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Trustees  to  make  the  house  an  agreeable  home  for  students.  The 
members  of  the  Faculty  board  in  the  house,  and  sit  at  the  same  tables 
with  the  students.  Every  care  will  be  taken  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment, comfort,  and  happiness  of  pupil.  The  social  intercourse  of  the 
house  partakes  more  of  the  simplicity  of  the  family  circle  than  of  the 
common  restrictive  rules  of  the  school  system.  For  further  informa- 
tion address  the  Principal. 

CALENDAR   FOR   1893, 

Fall  Term  begins Aug.  21,  1893. 

Winter  Term  begins Nov.  27,  1893. 

Spring  Term  begins March  12,  1894. 


Chauncy-Hall    School, 

No.  593  BOYLSTON  STREET, 

(Copley  Square.) 
ESTABLISHED  IN   1828. 


PREPARATION   FOR   COLLEGE. 

Classes  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  are  divided|into  small 
sections,  to  insure  personal  attention  to  each  scholar,  and  the 
teachers  are  ready  to  give  extra  help  out  of  recitation  hours. 

The  school  has  already  increased  its  attention  to  modern  lan- 
guages and  physical  science,  and  is  ready  to  meet  in  this  line  any 
new  requirements  for  college. 

The  attention  of  parents,  particularly  of  those  who  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  begin  Latin  at  an  early  age,  is  invited  to 

1.     The  watchful  care  here  in  regard  to  Sanitary  Matters. 
9.    The  aid  in  the  formation  of  Character,  Habits,  and  Manners. 
3.     The  attention  given  throughout  all  courses  to  Composition,  Eng- 
lish, Literature,  and  Declamation. 

The  large  number  of  teachers  affords  unusual  advantages  for 
students  who  wish  to  enter  professional  schools  without  going 
through  college.     Students  fitting  for 

THE   INSTITUTE   OP   TECHNOLOGY 

receive  special  instruction  in  a  class  by  themselves  during  the  last 
year  before  examination,  in  all  branches  where  their  work  does  not 
coincide  with  the  demands  for  college. 

Girls  who  are  fitting  for  college  or  for  the  Institute  of  Technology 
have  the  great  advantage  of  reciting  in  the  same  classes  with  boys 
who  are  on  the  regular  course  of  preparation,  and  of  being  under 
teachers  who  have  successfully  carried  on  such  preparation  for  many 
years.  Such  students  have  been  fitted  here,  or  are  now  fitting,  for 
Boston  and  Cornell  Universities,  the  "  Harvard  Annex,"  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  President  and  Faculty  of 
Boston  University  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  their  students  whose 
preparatory  course  was  finished  at  Chauncy  Hall. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  means  of  culture  for  persons  whose  school 
days  are  over,  or  whose  health  does  not  admit  of  full  school  hours, 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  ARE  ADMITTED  TO  ALL  REGULAR  CLASSES. 

The  class  for  training  kindergarten  teachers  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock. 

April,  1893. 
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